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HE DERMAL SOAP is unsurpassed by any of the so-called Skin 
Soaps in the purity of its ingredients, and the careful method of 
its preparation. It is the BEST for softening and whitening the skin. 





Epi 7 

The vegetable oils of which it is made yield a soap and 
pure that it may be used by every one with advantage, and particu- 
larly those who are troubled with tenderness or irritability of the skin. 
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The Best Accident Insurance 


The Old Reliable 
UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
320 and 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Time Tried and Proved. Ten Years of Success. Un- 
rivaled for Prompt and Equitable Settlement of Claims. 
Overa 


Million Dollars Paid in Losses. 


NO LOSSES DUE AND UNPAID. OVER 35,000 LEADING 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL MEN 


ARE MEMBERS. 











NEW FEATURES. 


$10,000 DEATH BY ACCIDENT. | $1,300 LOSS ONE EYE. 
$10,000 LOSS HANDS OR FEET. | $2,500 PERMANENT TOTAL DIS- 
$10,000 LOSS HAND AND FOOT. ABILITY. 
$5,000 LOSS HAND OR FOOT. $50.00 A WEEK TEMPORARY 
$5,000 LOSS BOTH EYES. TOTAL DISABILITY. 


These amounts of Indemnity are provided by the 
Policies of the 


UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOC’N, 
820 and 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








at a cost to members in the preferred occupations of 
about $26 a year, which may be made in one payment or 
in instalments. One-half or one-quarter of above insur- 
ance at proportionate rates. 





MEMBERSHIP FEE, $5 FOR EACH $5,000 POLICY. 


CHARLES B. PEET, JAMES R. PITCHER, 


President. Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 
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CROWN MAKE 





CLUETT’S 
CROWN @ 
COLLARS 


AND 


HIRTS 
ARE THE BEST. 


THE SOUND ATHLETE, whether Wheelman 
or Oarsman must decline every wine save the purest; and, 
therefore, 


BROTHERHOOD WINE 


enjoys a reputation with the readers of OutinG not shared 
by any other brand. Itis of native growth, and the editor 
of this magazine permits us to refer to him in regard to its 
character. Send for Price List, 

J. M. Emerson & Son, 26 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


—S=_E 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cate 
“HO 


WIDTHoFFRONTI&IN 
ERDINGTON 


























alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 


i XERCISER "’ for Brain-Workers and 
goecen Rok Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. ‘Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room; sometbing new, scientific, 
duravle, comprebeusive, cheap. Send for circular. “ Home 
ScHOoLs FoR Puysica, Cutturs,” 16 East 
14th St. and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Dowp. Wm. Bisikie, author of eHow 
to Get Strong,” says of it: “I never saw any 
other I liked half as well.” 


WHILBUR’S' 


COTnETA 


The finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. 07 Buu Us your dealer, or send {Q stamps 
for trial can. H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


KIMBALL’S SATIN 















Cigarettes. 

People of refined tastes who desire ex- 

ceptionally fine Cigarettes should use only 

our straight Cut, put up in satin packets 
and boxes of 10s, 208, 508, and roos. 


14 PRIZE MEDALS. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 








Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 
Red Flowering Dogwood 
And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 








Mention Outing. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








Send $1, $2, $3, or $5, for a 

a Nn d sample retail box, by express, 

jof the best candies in America 

jput up in elegant boxes, and 

\strictly pure. Suitable for 
resents. Express charges 
ight. Refers to all Chicago. 


C a Nn d Try itonce. Address 
y C. F. GUNTHER, 

TIS. . Confectioner, 

ma Chicago. 











THE ONLY CIGAR WITH A NATIONAL 
REPUTATION. 





Endorsed by over 3,000 merchants—the cream of Ameri- 
can retail trade. One Agent (dealer only) wanted in every 
town. Send for latest offer. 

R. W. TANSILL & CO., 55 Strate St., CuIcaco. 


WATCH FREE! 
AGENTS WANTED. 


$100 per month guaranteed Goop Workers. Valu- 
able Outfit and Circulars sent on receipt of 25c. in 
stamps to pay postage and packing. Write us and 
we will prove what we say. 
JAMES L. MERRIOTT & CO., 
265 Fifth Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
miei 591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus and Supplies 

of every description. 

Sole proprietors of the Patent DE- 
TECTIVE, Farry, Novet and Bicyc.e 
Cameras and the CELEBRATED STAN- 
LEY Dry PLates. 

AMATEUR Ovutrits in great variety 
from ¢9.00 upwards. Send for Cata- 
logue or catend examine. 

= More than Forty Years established 
=r-— in this line of business. 
Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 








Photography for Amateurs. 
GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO., 
185 & 187 Wabash Ave., 

CHICAGO - - - ILL. 

MERCHANTS IN 

Photographic Supplies. 

Cameras for Bicycle, complete, $10. 

Cameras for Camp Use, $10 and 


upwards. 


Catalogues and. *‘ How To Make 
Photographs” mailed free to any 





address. 
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THE HAMMOND 


TYPE WRITER Co. 


77 Nassau St., New York. 
300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
144 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

186 Monroe Street, Chicago, II. 

215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

617 Seventh Street, N. W., 
15 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


D.C. 


Washington, 





128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE 


ent VESTA 


Of Fine Grocers and Druggists. 


TABLE 


WATER. 





THOMAS McMULLEN & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


WINES, BRANDIES, ETC. 


44 Beaver Street, New York. 





EDDING INVITATIONS a Specialt 


50 Cards,in card case,and plate engraved for $],2 


CHARLES R. BOURNE, 271 Broapway, N. Y. 





Thos. Hooper, 


FINE ART STORE, 


Pictures and Frames at Reduced Prices. 


114 Nassau St. 





"RELIABLE 
“TRADT MARK 


MADE ONLY BY 





“THE RELIABLE” 


Ask Retailers For Them. 
BROKAW M’F’G CO., NEWBURGH,N. Y. 


FLAN- 
NEL SHIRT. 
OTHER STYLES 


LACED. 





IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 
HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only 


double-case Writing Machine that produces 
each letter by a single finger stroke, and thus fully 
economizes time and labor. 


15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and 


are becoming immensely popular for their Dur- 
ability, Speed and Manifolding ability. 


We publish 400 letters from prominent men and 
firms which are convincing. 
For specimens, etc., address 
The American Writing Machine Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
isttasatest. PY PE=WRITER cnicaco. 
If you want to BUY, SELL or EXCHANGE, write. 
THE 
AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. 


TWO COLORS AT A SINGLE STROKF. 
Sample writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, 
SETTEES and ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special 
discount to clergymen. Send stamp for ca‘alogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


















FotpinGc Louncr. 

‘The Common Sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sinclair are 
not surpassed by any other class of goods, and parties fur- 
nishing country houses and ¢esiring ine xpensive, comforta- 
ble, and durable furniture will do well to write to Mr. F. A. 
Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of his hand-book, 
which contains illustrations ot the various articles he manu- 
factures, with a schedule of prices.” —Scientific American. 

My address is stamped on allof my chairs; please 
find it before purchasing, F, A. SINCLAIR. 

























HOLLINGSWORTH CoO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
Lee or— 
Iron Steamships, Steamboats 


and Iron Sailing Vessels of every description. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, TANKS 
AND MACHINE WORK IN GENERAL. 


We have a Basin Dry Dock, on Simpson’s Patent, capable 
of Docking Vessels 340 feet in length, and drawing 14 feet 
of water, and are prepared to Dock and Repair ail cineses 
of vessels at very reasonable rates. 


OFFICE IN NEW YORK: 
Rooms 84 & 86 Boreel Building, Broadway. 


MARINE VARNISH 


Possesses in a degree unattained by any other article of the 
kind, the following properties : 

1. Perfect resistance to the destructive action of salt water, 
soap, grease, etc. 

2. Absolute preservation of iron from rust, and of wood 
from decay. 

3. Extreme tenacity and adherence to surfaces, and conse- 
quent prevention of cracking, flaking, peeling and blistering. 

4. Fine lustre, and the development of the natural beauty 
of woods. ; 

5. Extreme durability. 

Builders and Owners of Yachts will find the truest econo- 
my in the use of the MARINE VARNISH. 

or sale by all Yacht-supply dealers, and by 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 


227 Broadway, New York City. 





NEW YORK 
STEAM LAUNCH BUILDING CO. 


Steam Launches of standard sizes, 25 to 50 feet long, 
always in stock ready for sale. Popular prices, $650 to 
$1,800. Stylish New York models with fan tail cutter sterns, 
not ugly little tugs. For Speep, simplicity and ease of 
handling, safety from fire and ease of repairs when 
needed, the steam launch is the best; all others are toys. 

Office, 46 Exchange Place, 
Room 25, New York City. 


THE RADIX FOLDING CENTERBOARD. 

















THREE SizES: 30x15 1NS. 36X18 INS. 37X24 INS. 
For Sailboats and Canoes. Has no well nor 
trunk, giving clear, flush floor iu boat, and superior sailing 
qualities. Made entirely of brass. Received gold and silver 
medals, New Orleans, and Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Prices Reduced. Send for circular. 
The Radix Manufacturing Company, 


39 OLD SLIP, NEW YORK. 


BOWDISH & CO., 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., 


MANUFACTU RERS OF 


AND SMALL STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Patent, smooth, self-calking seams, and a 
new method of fastening ribs,seats and decks. 


= THE BEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
——— BOATS IN THE MARKET. 


BOAT AND CANOE 


HARDWARE. 


GALVANIZED IRON, 
BRASS AND COMPOSITION 


NAILS, SPIKES, RODS, ROWLOCKS, ANCHORS, 
CHAINS, HOOKS, THIMBLES, ETC. 


Tackle Blocks and Cordage, 
Ship Chandlery, etc. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 
267 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Senp FoR CATALOGUE. 











Small Steam Yachts and Pleasure Boats. 





Eight sizes of Steam Yachts, 19 to 40 feet long, designed for 
Yacht Tenders, Pleasure, Cruising and Hunting purposes. 
Fine models and workmanship. No grime, smoke or cin- 
ders. Nodanger. Oil for fuel, economical and clean, anyone 
can operate. Also coal and wood burning boilers. Two and 
three cylinderengines. No vibration. 

Celebrated Racine boats and Canoes, Hunting Boats, Ve- 
neer and Lap-streak boats, Boat and Yacht Fittings. Send 
stamps for illustrated catalogue of either Yachts, Steam En- 
gines and Boilers, or Boats and Canoes. 


THOMAS KANE & CoO., 


Racine, Wis., and 137 and 139 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco, Int. 








We build everything, from a Canoe to a Steam Yacht, 
either Clinker or Carvel, and have made a revolution in 
»rices for strictly first-class work. A good Clinker built 
ey 13 ft. long, 36-in. beam, weight 60 to 75 lbs., with oars, 
$20. We will make estimates on any kind of boat-work. 
Send 1o cts. in stamps for illustrated catalogue. Chicago 
Headquarters, 415 Wabash Ave. 

R.J. DOUGLAS & CO., Waukegan, IIL 
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JOHN T. SMITH, 


Metallic Life Boats, 
Life Rafts, 

Life Preservers, 
Boat Hardware 





GOLD MEDAL. 


Boat and Oar Works, 
Boats of all Kinds. 





159 & 160 SOUTH ST., 40 & 42 DOVER ST., N. Y. 





S. APPEL & CO., 
CLOTHIERS. 


Yacht Crews Uniformed according to Club Regulations 
Full lines of Outfits, consisting of 
Samtors’ Pants, SHIRTS AND CAPS ALWAYS ON HAND, 
No. 10 Catherine Slip, 
Cor. Water Street, NEW YORK. 


THE AMERICAN YACHT LIST FOR 1886 
Published with the official sanction and under the patron- 
age of the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs. h 
Contains a complete register of the Yacht Clubs of the 
U. S.and British Provinces, with List of Officers, Names and 
Dimensions of Yachts, their Builders, Home Ports, etc., etc. 
Cius PENNANTS AND PRIVATE SIGNALS, 
Compiled by Nets Otsen, Steward N. Y. Y. C. 
Price, $4.00. 
To be obtained from Thomas Manning, Sole Agent, 53 
Beaver St., N. Y 





MONTAUK STEAMBOAT CoO., 


LIMITED 
For Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, 


Southhold and Sag Harbor. 
‘THe New Iron STEAMER 


SHELTER ISLAND, 


Cart. Gro. C. Gisss, 
LEAVES NEW YORK, Pier 23, foot of Beekman Street, 
E. R., Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 5 p.m. 
RETURNING: 
LEAVES SAG HARBOR, Mondays, 
Fridays at 4 vr. M. 
J. Cc. GIBBS, Agent, 
Office on the Pier, N. Y. 


Wednesdays and 





JAM ES EVERSON ‘ 
BOATS AND CANOES, 


489 FIRST STREET, 

Near North rith Street, WILLIAMSBURGH, N. Y. 
BUILDER OF THE ORIGINAL SHADOW CANOE. 
Whitehall Boats and Shadow Canoes a Specialty, and 
Always on Hand. 


THE MODEL YACHTSMAN AND 
CANOEIST. 


An interesting monthly journal containing designs of 
canoes, model yachts and fittings; reports of matches; 
vachting items; doings of the clubs, &c., &c. 

Annual subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. per annum (65 cts.) 

THOMAS GRASSAM, 16:1 Hicu Sr., Hutt, ENGLAND. 
Subscriptions forwarded from the office of OvTING. 


BOSTON YACHT AGENCY, 


43 MILK STREET, BOSTON. = 
Builders and designers of all classes of steam and sailing 
hts. Estimates, plans and specifications furnished at 
reasonable cost. A large list of yachts of all dimensions for 
sale and charter. Agents for the Alaska Down Life Saving 
appliances and the Neptune Air Mattress Company’s goods. 
Everything in the yachting line. Send for catalogue. 
G. F. CLark, Boston. . F. CLARK & CO. 
Jerr Borpen, Jr. (Late of Borden & Wood, Fall River). 











va 


CANOE SAILS 
Furnished Rigged Complete. Spars and Fittings, 
Camp Chairs, Folding Cots, TeNnrs of all descrip- 
tions, FLAGs of all kinds, YACHT SAILS, CANOE and 
YACHT AWNINGS. Send stamp for beautiful illus- 
trated catalogue. 
S. HEMMENWAY, 
60 South St., New York. 
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; Si Sa $ : 
$1.00 a year. 5 Union Square, New York. 
CARLAND & CO., Contractors for building Steam 


Yachts of all sizes, Launches, etc. Engines—Single. Com- 
pound, Triple Expansion. Boilers—Upsight and Horizontal 
(fire or water tubes), Kettle, etc. Models and Machinery of 
the very latest improved type for speed, durability, light- 
ness, comfort, elegance. Machinery designed especially 
for Boat and for work desired. Qualityand material used— 
the very best. Workmanship guaranteed superior in every 
way. First-class orders only solicited. Thiry miles an 
hour guaranteed for racing steamers. f 


Office, 291 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, Mass. 











ALLEN’S BOW-FACING OARS! 





Price Reduced to $6.00 per pair. 


_ The Strongest, Easiest Rowing, and only Perfect Work- 
ing Bow-Facers in the World. Warranted Satisfactory 
after three days’ trial, or Money Refunded, less Express 


Charges, F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, Ills. 


Tr} 








YACHT AGENCY. 





YACHTS—STEAM OR SAli., OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
VOR SALE OR CHARTER. Sexp ror CATALocuE. 
Modeling, Designing and Building a Specialty. 
Owners intending to sell, please communicate with 


M. HUBBE & CO., 65 Wall St. (3d Floor) N. Y. 
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Fred . > Ceyens 
Be 


NATIONAL LINE. 


New York—Liverpool—London. 


SPAIN. EGYPT. CANADA. GREECE. ITALY. FRANCE. ENGLAND. 
THE QUEEN. DENMARK. HOLLAND. HELVETIA. ERIN. 


This line has an unequaled record for comfort and safety, having never lost a steamer or the life of 


a passenger through accident at sea. 
Rates of fare as low as by any other first-class line. For further information apply to 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


Washington Building, Battery Place, New York. 
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RED ST:‘AR LINE 


Carrying the Belgian, Royal, and U. S. Mails. SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND ANTWERP. 


Engagement Books for the 
Season of 1887 open. 

Reservations should not be 
delayed. 

Send for our “Facts for 
Travelers,” mailed free. 




















THIS SERVICE WILL BE CARRIED OUT BY THE FOLLOWING FLEET OF FIRST-CLASS, FULL-POWERED AND MAGNIFICENTLY 


APPOINTED STEEL AND IRON STEAMERS: 
WESTERNLAND (Steel), 6,000 tons........................ CAPT. RANDLE. 
NOORDLAND ( do ), 5,500 ee sacobiass uinjalainicla anos aces wictane NICKELS, 
WAESLAND (Iron), 5,000 Te fcibas 4isoceukaomeeeraninaine _ UEBERWEG. 
BELGENLAND ( do ), 4,000 Th chencenacrcpansacehnensts ~ BEYNON. 
RHYNLAND ( do ), 4,000 SS ctinckia’ casemeae seuss eee oe AMISON. 
PENNLAND ( do ), 4,000 i. aieieechaiansisiaaeRieasae xnse ° VEYER. 


Neither Sheep, Horses, Cattle nor Pigs carried on these Steamers. 
MOST COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT, SAFEST AND BEST LINE TO REACH THE CONTINENT. 
Nearest To ANTWERP, PARIS, HOLLAND, tue RHINE, SWITZERLAND, anv ITALY. 


PARIS reached in 6 1-4 hours WITHOUT CHANGE. 


DON.—ELEGant AND COMFORTABLE STEAMERS LEAVE ANTWERP Every EVENING AT 4 P.M., ARRIVING AT 


LON 
LONDON ar 8 a.m. 
IMPORTANT. 


Red Star Line First Cabin Excursion Tickets will be honored by the Inman Line 
the return voyage from Liverpool. 
For RaTEs oF PassaGE, wane Lists, PLans oF STEAMERS, AND ANY INFORMATION, APPLY TO 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 55 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


BETWEEN 


LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN AND NEW YORK, 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
BRITANNIC, GERMANIC, ADRIATIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC. 

















Saloon Passage, $60, $80 ont $ 1 00. imeneae Tickets on favorable terms 


For inspection of plans, sailing lists or other information, apply at the 


Company’s Offices, 41 Broadway, New York. 





CHICAGO, 54 SOUTH CLARK STREET. : 
BOSTON, 115 STATE STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 406 WALNUT STREET. 
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. Potter's ence = Tours. = ot el Brighton 


Eighth Year. Select and Limited SUMMER PARTY FOR 
ROPE, leaves in June. bo =, he ara TOUR 
AROUND THE WORLD" party leaves Oct. 3 See pro- 
grams in“ The Old World and European Guide,” illus. -ATLANTIC CITY, N ® J * 
‘with over 30 plates, and containing map, 46 routes of travel, 
annual journal, etc., SENT post-paid for 10 cents. Circulars 


free, A de Potter, Albany, N.Y. Just out: “SIX WEEKS Entirely Remodelled and Improved. 
IN OLD FRANCE,” by L. M. ,a work of travel, com- ‘ 
bining Art, History and Romance. Over 300 pp., well | Large Bedrooms open fires, Hydraulic 


bound, illus. with 12 plates, $1. 


A. de POTTER, 645 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Elevator, &c. Re-opened March 7th, and 





will remain open throughout the year, as 


HE IO Als heretofore. 
Fe Ss tA. 
TAB => ) F. W. HEMSLEY & SON. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA & WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES or tuz QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Bermuda Mail Steamship Line. 
The first-class [ron oy sme “ Trinida ad,” 2,300 tons, or ‘‘ ORINOCO,” — tons, having unsurpassed Passenger 


Accommodations, will sail from the Company’s Pier, 47 NORTH RIVER, wee y January to June, fortnightly June to 
December, 








New York and Windward Islands Steamship Line. 
To St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados and Trinidad. 

Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships, “ MURIEL,” 1,200 tons, ‘‘ BERMUDA,” 1,200 tons, and ‘* FLAMBOR- 
OUGH,” 1,000 tons, _ These vessels have excellent Passenger Accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from Pier 47 
(NEW) NORTH RIVER, alternately EVERY 14 DAYS. 

For passage and information regarding the above routes apply to 
THOS. COOK & SON, Passenger Agents, for the Company, 261 Broadway, New York. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 





NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTH. 


Pe om 
THE BOSTON AND SAVANNAH STEAMSHIP LINE. 


PALACE IRON PROPELLER STEAMSHIPS, 
CITY OF MACON, 2,200 tons, Capt. Wm. Kelley, Jr. 
GATE CITY, 2,200 tons, Capt Dan’! Hedge. 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION, PERFECT EQUIPMENT, LUXURIOUS SALOONS. 


THE ONLY DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW ENGLAND and the STATE OF GEORGIA, 


AND ALSO 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN FAST FREIGHT ROUTE 


FOR 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
CONNECTING CLOSELY AT SAVANNAH WITH CENTRAL RAILROAD OF GEORGIA AND THE 
SAVANNAH, FLORIDA & WESTERN RAILWAY. 
THROUGH BILLS OF LADING ISSUED FOR ALL POINTS. 
FREIGHT AND PassENGER GuipE-Books IssuED BY ALL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY AND CONNECTIONS. 

RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, Savannah Pier, Boston, Mass. 
G. M. SORREL, Agent, City Exchange Building, Savannah, Ga. 
oO. S. BENSON, General Traveling Agent, Boston, Mass. 
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BERMUDA, 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL WINTER RESORT IN THE WORLD. 











HAMILTON HOTEL, 


Having been enlarged the past summer by the addition of eighty-three rooms, greatly improved and put in 
the most perfect order, will open for the accommodation of guests December 20, 1886, It is the largest 
and most elegant building in the city of Hamilton. All modern conveniences. The islands are entirely 
free from malaria, frost and fog. Temperature during the winter 65° to 80°. For further information 


send for circulars. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor. 





Bermuda! Bermuda! 
PRINCESS HOTEL, 


THE WINTER GARDEN OF THE ROSE AND THE ORANGE. 


NEW and elegantly appointed winter hotel, fitted with every luxury and con- 
venience. Situated on the expansive waters of Hamilton Harbor, and com- 
manding the finest view of the archipelago of islands leading into the inner bay. 





MAGNIFICENTLY COOL AND LOFTY VERANDAS. 


YACHTING, ROWING AND SWIMMING. 


BATHS SUPPLIED WITH 
FRESH AND SEA WATER. 








Only Five Minutes from the Post-Office and other Public Buildings. 





SPECIAL RATES FOR THE SEASON. 


This first-class Hotel will be opened on December 24, 1886, under the management of 


HOWE & GILMAN, 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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FALL RIVER LINE | 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


The name of this line, and generally the quality and importance of 
its services as a transportation agency, have become familiar in every 
part of the country, and the fame of its wonderful steamboats has gone 
out through all the earth, foreign journals often taking occasion to refer 
to or describe them as among the notable institutions of the time. Since 
its establishment, literally millions of patrons have been carried safely 





and comfortably by its combined land and water service, and its record 
is written in the experiences of travelers representing every State and 
country of the earth, the 
number of whom is legion, ;, 
Its peculiar advantages, the luxury of its appointments, the safety of all its appli- 
ances, its wonderful record in regard to freedom from accidents and casualties, 
its great floating hotels, affording all the accommodations of a first-class cara 
vansary to travelers, the fascination and attractions of its routes—all these and 
many othercharacteristics long since commended it to the public, and it is now 
many decades since the Fall River Line took place as the foremost transportation 
enterprise of its kind upon the globe. ‘That this statement is true all experienced 
travelers will attest, and the novice may at any time establish the fact for himself. 

Steamers Pilgrim and Bristol are now in commission. Band of 
Music on each Boat. 

Steamers leave New York daily, Sundays included, from Pier 23, 
N. R., foot of Murray Street, at 4.30 p.m, connecting with express trains leaving 
Fall River at 5.20 and 7.25 a.., arriving in Boston at 6.50 and g A.M., respectively. 

From Boston, trains leave Old Colony Station at 6.p.m. week days, and 
7 ».M. Sundays, and connect with steamer at Fall River in eighty minutes. 

J. R. KENDRICK, GEO. L. CONNOR, 
Gen’! Manager, Boston. Gen’! Pass. Agent, New York. 


, Stonington Line. 


FAVORITE INSIDE ROUTE. 

















GRAND STAIRCASE, 
FALL RIVER LINE STEAMER 


















AVOIDING POINT JUDITH. 








New York, > Boston, 
Baltimore, Fs] Lawrence, 
Philadelphia, Fa Lowell, 
Washington, | Portland, 
South and West. All New England Points. 





Only $3.00 between New York and Boston | Ag 


LAS». 
Only $2.25 between New York and Providence. 


No Charge for Berths. Staterooms, $1. 


Rhode Island | sxcasr sreamens | Massachusetts 


Steamers leave NEW YORK from New Pier 36, North River, one block above Canal Street, at 5 p.m. daily, except Sundays, 
arriving BOSTON 6 a.m., ahead of all other lines. 
Train leaves BOSTON from Boston & Providence R. R. Station, 6.30 P.M. daily, except Sunday, connecting with Steamer 
arriving NEW YORK 6 a.m., ahead of all other lines. 
Passengers are sure to make connections wa this Line. c an 
Passengers va this Line are not compelled to take the early Boston or Providence Express Trains, but can rest undisturbe } 
breakfast on steamer, and take the 7,55 a.m. Train which leaves direct from Steamer Landing daily, except Sunday. 
Only line running Reclining Chair Cars between BOSTON and Steamer’s Landing without extra charge. 




















WHERE TICKETS AND STATEROOMS CAN BE SECURED. ee 
New York Offices—New Pier 36, N.R.; 207, 257, 397, 437, 785, 942 and 957 Broadway ; 3 Astor House; Astor Hous 
Rotunda ; Windsor Hotel ; Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Brooklyn Offices—333 Washington Street ; 730 Fulton Street. = : 
Boston Offices—214 Washington Street ; J. W. RicHarpson, Agent, Boston & Providence R. R. Station. 
OR BY TELEGRAM TO 
A. A. FOLSOM, J. yw. MILLER, F. W. POPPLE, 


Supt. Boston E& Prov. R. R. en. Mgr. Stonington Line. Gen. Pass. Agent, N.Y. 
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A. G. Spalding » Bros. 


CHICAGO. 





Our 
Specialties 


SPALDING’S 








League Ball/§ 





Blackband 
League Bat 











AthleticShoes 





Athletic 
Uniforms 


Gray’s Body 


Protector | 


Spalding’s 
Base Ball 
Guide 
Lillywhite 
Foot Ball 


Lacrosse Bats, fi 


Windermere 
Tennis Bats 


Tennis Goods 


The Spalding 
Bicycle 
Youth’s 
Premier 
Bicycle 


The Kangaroo 


Bicycle 


American 
Premier 
Bicycle 





No. 2. GUNS, ETC. 
No. 4. FISHING TACKLE. 


3 














AEs 


FOR the purpose of bringing our complete line of Athletic and 
Sporting Goods more prominently before those interested 


in out-door sports, we have established the following Depots of } 
i) Supplies in the leading cities throughout ihe United States, 


where will be found a comple te line of Spalding’s Base Ball 
Supplies, Lawn Tennis, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Foot Balls, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Boxing Gloves, Indian Clubs, Fencing, and 


§ all kinds ‘of Gymnasium Goods and A »paratus, Worsted and 


Flannel Uniforms, Athletic Shoes and General Sporting Goods. 
These De 1 yronhe are prepared to furnish our complete line of 
goods and specialties on equally as favorable terms as if 


W} ordered direct from our Chicago and New York Houses. 


Orders for goods can b* sent to 


A. G. Spalding & Bros.., 


108 Madison Street, Chicago. 
241 Broadway, New York. 
Or any of the following Depots of Supplies : 


ALBANY, N. 
Burra.o, N. Y.. 
Cincinnat, O... 


‘ rh G. Pappock, 1 GREEN St. 
G. LEVALLEY, 189 Main St. 
J.R. HAwLey, 164 Vine Sr. 
CLEVELAND, O .--VAN Epps & Co., 259 SuPERIOR St. 

Denver, Co. Gero. F. Hicotns & Co., 354 16TH St. 
DuBvuquE, IOWA......++0000 G. B. GRosvENOR, 744-752 Main Sr. 
East SAGINAW, MICH.........04+ V. KINDLER, 418 GENESEE AVE. 
Granp Rapips, MICH........-- E. G. StupLey & Co., 4 Monroe. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND... -Cuas. MAYER & Co., 29 WASHINGTON. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo....... _.E. E. MenGces & Co., 540 DELAWARE ST. 

LouisviLLE, Ky.......++. J. W. Reccws & Bro., 304 Marker Sr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.......---- LELAND & WarING, 426 NICOLLET. 

Omana, NEB --Coitins & Gorpon, 1312 DouGtas St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa a TRON & Co., 10 6TH Sr. 
PrrrsBuRGH, Pa cose Ae Pratt & Co., 79 5TH AVE. 
PURE AND, OMI .cc.ccecsecsenas 1 Wa. Beck & Son, 165-107 2p St. 
ProvipEncE, R. I R. I. News Co. 
Rocnester, N. Y... -ScrANTOM, WETMORE & Co. .» 10 STATE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS... H. Mavorr & Co. +» 445 Main Sr. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.....E. C. MEACHAM Arms Co., WASHINGTON AVE. 
Syracuse, N. Y ...REUBEN Woop’s Sons, 68 S. Satina St. 
Wasuincton, D.C. ....M. A. Tarran, 819 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
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WE mail the following Department Catalogues FREE: 


No. 16. SUMMER SPORTS. 
No. 17. BICYCLES. 


MASS. 


ct YORK. 





Our 
Specialties 


SPALDING’S 
Hammered 
Bait 
The Bray 
Fly Hook 


Shields’ 
Waterproof 
Silk Lines 


Brook’s 
Line Drier 





Gogebic 
Trout and 
Bass Reels 
Improved 
Automatic 
Reel 








Challenge 
Dog Food 


Peerless Club 
Skates 


Star 
Toboggans 





Spalding’s 

Croquet, 

Mallets 
and Balls 


Cricket 
Goods 

Boxing 

q Gloves 





] Dumb Bells 


Fencing 
Goods 
Gymnasium 
Apparatus 





oo 


Spalding’s Complete Illustrated Catalogue No. 22, of all kinds of Sporting Goods, 
containing Official Rules, governing over 50 different Sports and Pastimes, mailed 
upon receipt of 25 cents, which amount will be refunded upon a purchase of goods 
amounting to $1.00 or more. 


A.G.SPALDING& BROS 


108 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
= 241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER, | 


Manufactured (under Yost & McCune Patents) by the 


SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 











For Coasting, Hill Climbing, and all-round Road Rid- 
ing, the SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER HAS NO EQUAL. 
It is made of the best weldless steel tubing, steel drop 
forgings, best enamel finish, with nickel-plated trimmings 
and the Fish adjustable saddle. Don’t buy a Wheel 
before seeing the 


SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER. 
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The Marlboro’ Tandem. 


THE LATEST. THE FASTEST. THE BEST. 
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RUNS ON THREE WHEELS ONLY 


PATENT AUTOMATIC STEERING. 





OUTING for May says: - 
“The MARLBORO’ TANDEM is in every way the greatest advance for 1886.” 





The Coventry Machinists’ Company, 


LIMITED, 


239 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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INVINCIBLE TRICYCLES. 


Send for a circular descriptive of the new 


INVINCIBLE 


DIRECT-STEERING 


TRICYCLE., 


It has Large Rubbers, Tangent Spokes, Thirty- 
six Inch Drivers, Twenty-eight Inch Steerer, and 
Weighs, ready to ride, Less than Sixty Pounds. 


PRICE, $180.00. 


KIRK BROWN, IMPORTER, 


6 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 











Of any Kind, Send Stamp to LARGEST STOCK OF SECOND-HAND 
A. W. GUMP, BICYCLES IN AMERICA. 
DAYTON, - OHIO. Bicycles Repaired and Nickel-Plated. 
For Large Illustrated Price List of New A. W. GUM P, 
and Second-Hand Machines. DAYTON, - - - - - . OHIO. 
Second-Hand Bicycles taken in exchange & bought for cash. Second-Hand Guns taken in exchange for Bicycles. 





OUR-SPECIALTY -IS- EXCHANGING 


Old mounts for new Columbias, New Rapids, Quadrants, .. ..  .*. 
. Sparkbrooks, New Mails, Stars, or any other machine made. 





SECOND-HAND Sole Agents for New York 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, | “*™ Seok NEW MAIL 
in great variety, many fully as good as Also Agents for the COLUMBIA, 
AVA new, at very attractive prices. 


Enclose stamp forlist. Second-hand Wheels N. eS Bicycle Co. 
38 PARK PLACE. 


THE WORLD TRAVEL GAZETTE 


Is Published in the Interests of TRAVELERS in 
all Lands. 


IS, 
Ae bought or taken on consignment. 








jet 








oa 
cu) 
Compan’ 


ship Companies, and all lines of business connected with travel. 

Having its main circulation among well-to-do people, it also pays due attention to 
literature, art, theatre, music, etc. 

Sample copies mailed free of charge upon application. Address, 


WORLD TRAVEL GAZETTE, 
207 Broadway, corner Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


It contains editorials and other information about Railway and Steam- 
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us" | Singer-Cycles 
SINGER’S STRAIGHT STEERER No. 2, 


IS SUITABLE FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
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W. B. EVERETT & CO., Sole U.S. Agents, 
6 and 8 BERKELEY ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE SEASON OF 1887. 





THE 


COLUMBIA : 


NOW READY. 








52 Pages. 48 Engravings. 





FREE BY MAIL UPON APPLICATION. 





Expert, - - 
Light Roadster, 
Standard, - - 
Safety, - - - 
Semi-Roadster, 
Racer, - - - 





Two-Track. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLES —— 


Racing. 





POPE M’F’G CO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
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THE SHIPMAN | 
AUTOMATIC ENGINE 


FUEL—KEBEROSENE OTL). 

















The CLEANEST, NO DUST. 
NO DIRT. 
SAFEST and REQUIRES 
BEST ENGINE NO 
ENGINEER. 


in the world for Boats 
and Yachts. 


Catalogues sent on 
application. 


STYLE OF SHIPMAN MARINE ENGINE, ONE TO FOUR HORSE POWER. 


If you are interested in 


BOATING OR YACHTING, 


it will pay you to send five cents in stamps for a copy of the most complete and 
elaborate catalogue of Boats, Yachts and Steam Launches, ever published. We 
build everything from Canoe to Steam Yacht. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 


POPE MANUFACTURING Co., 


291 Wabash Avenue, 
R. D. GARDEN, Manager. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A FULL LINE of COLUMBIA BICYCLES and TRICYCLES, Parts and Sundries, 
for North-western Trade always in stock. 
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when a low shoe is worn. 





**Columbia Hose.” 


THEY’RE NOT ENGLISH, YOU KNOW, 
but GoetTze’s are the Best 


BicycLtinc Hosr, made 


from Scotch Worsted Yarns in every color. 





The attention of the trade is respectfully called to our ‘Club Hose,” a standard 
and reliable article, which we make to order to match any shade of cloth. Our 
‘Columbia Hose’”’ for 1886 is a new article of improved pattern. The specialties 
are that the rib is extended down the front of the foot, giving a neat appearance 
Also our patent flat seam at the back, which will not 
rip, and seamless heel. This stocking will compare most favorably, and has 
been judged by riders of experience to be superior to the best English makes. 
A liberal discount is made to the trade, and correspondence is invited. 


THEODORE GOETZE & CO., 
256 GRAND STREET, - -_ - 


NEW YORK. 





La Revue Velocipédique. 


The most widely known and ablest journal devoted to 
wheelmen’s interests in France ; the only one containing 
original illustrations. 

Published the rst, roth and 2oth of each month. Conducted 
by F. GEBERT, Rouen, France. 

Subscriptions received at the office of OuTinc. 


One Year, $2.50. Six Months, $1.50. 


Le Veloceman. 


Conducted by H. O. DUNCAN, 
MONTPELLIER, FRANCE. 
A complete review of ’Cycling Interests appearing on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. 
The Annual Subscription Price is $1.50, payable, if de- 
sired, at the office of OutinG, where sample copies may be 





Before Buying your Bicycle or Tricycle 
send for a copy of 


THE CYCLIST, 


AND 


Bicycling and Tricycling Trades Review. 





The Largest and Most Influential Journal of the combined 
Sport, Pastime and Trade in the World. 
THE JOURNAL OF BRITISH CYCLING. 
Every Wednesday—One Penny. 


Sent post free to any part of world for 12 months for 2 oo 
Sample copy free on application. 


ILIFFE & SON, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 





inspected. ¢ 
TAE 





B+ JOURRAD BCT CLIBG. POULAS MED MAWCHIC. 





A MoNnTHLY MAGAZINE OF 32 PAGES, 
9 xX 12, AND COLORED COVER, DEVOTED 
WHEELING. 
Price 50 CENTS rer YEAR, Post-PAID. 
SEND FoR A SAMPLE COPY, wuicu 
WILL BE MAILED you FREE. 
8-PAGE Iciusrratep Lisr or VALu- 
ABLE CYCLING ACCESSORIES, com- 


PRISING EVERY LITTLE REQUISITE THAT 


TO THE INTERFSTS OF 


ALSO AN 


ADDS TO THE COMFORT OF THE CYCLER. 
THESE ACCESSORIES WE OFFER FREE to 
EVERY WHEELMAN on CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS NAMED IN THE CIRCULAR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy AND PREMIUM 
List. IT WILL COST YOU NOTH- 


ING—onLy a PostaL Carp. ADDRESS 


THE 
WREELMEN’S GAZETTE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








A Library for One Dollar! 


So as to boom our rapidly increasing circulation, The 
American Wheelman Publishing Co. offer 
the unprecedented premium of Forty-five Standard Books, 
elegantly printed in large, clear type on good paper, una- 
bridged, together with The American Wheelman 
for one year, for the ridiculously low price of one dollar 

Here are a few samples: 


The Frozen Deep, by Wilkie Collins. 

Red Court Farm, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of ‘ East Lynne.”’ 

Amos Barton, by George Eliot. 

Lady Gwendoline’s Drean,, by author of 
‘Dora Thorne.”’ 

John Bowerbank’s Wife, by Miss Muloch, 
author of *‘John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 

Jasper Dane’s Secret, by Miss M. E. 
Braddon. 

Called Back and Dark Days, by Hugh 
Conway. 

Gabriel’s Marriage, by Wilkic Collins. 

Reaping the Whirlwind, by Mary Cecil 
Hay. 


Besides these and many other novels, the set comprises 
books of travel, books for home use, fun and humor, eti 
quette, useful knowledge, cook-book and family physician, 
gems of the poets, anecdotes and nursery fables. Itisa 
great offer, and your money will be refunded if the books 
are not exactly as represented. Remember, we are offer- 
ing you the entire set, together with The American 
Wheelman, for $1. 

ADDRESS 


The American Wheelman Pub. Co., 
108 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


45 Standard Books 45 
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WANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK. 


The leading features of this sterling company are: 

1. STRENGTH. It has the largest clear surplus over lia- 
bilities. 
CAREFUL ConsERVATISM. Shown by thirty-five years 
of success. 

2, LIBERALITY AND Fair DEALING. Its policy contract is 
free from all objectionable restrictions. Every policy issued 
by this company for more than twenty vears contains an 
in ontestable clause. 

The New Endowment Plan of this company is 
the most attractive feature in life underwriting. It gives 
the best combination of advantages offered by any plan in 
us¢ 
This will be fully explained if you will call or write. 
Agents wanted—write for particulars. 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
H. Y. Wemp te, Sec’v. J. L. Hatsey, 1st V.-P. 
s. N. Srespins, Actuary. H. B. Stokes, 2d V.-P. 


THE JOURNAL DE LA MARINE, 


“LE YACHT” 


In its ninth year of existence. The only 
French illustrated nautical paper 
published in Europe. 
YACHTING, MARINE MILITAIRE, 
MARINE DU COMMERCE. 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
Six Months, $3.25. One Year, $5.00. 
50 Rue St. Lazare, PARIS. 


Subscriptions taken at the oftice of OUTING, 
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$25.00. 


$50.00. 


] ELIEVING there are many persons throughout the country 
who would lke to possess a characteristic oil sketch by a 
recognized artist at a moderate price, I have secured a omen 
of Mr. McEntee’s sketches and studies from nature, made 
during the past twenty-five years in this country and abroad. 
These studies are prettily framed and will be boxed and ex- 
pressed to any address, ‘The small size (about 36 sq. in.) price 
$25.00, including frame, The larger size (about 75 sq. in.) price 
50.00, including frame, ‘There are no duplicates, and every 
sketch is signed by the artist. 


C. B. VAUX, 


51 West Tenth Street, New York City. 





TALE OF TEN CITIES 


is the euphonious title of 
a little book giving a brief 


description of the points of interest in the ten principal cities of the 


great North-west. South-west and 


Far West. viz.: 


CHICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO p® PORTLAND, OREGON. 
A correct colored map of each city is made a part of this instructive book, which . 
is being distributed by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 
For a free copy, address A. V. H. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 















E 





H AMATEUR’S FAVO 
are PERFECT and RELIABLE. 


Dealers. Send for Circular of Instructions and prices. 






RITE. 
For Sale by all 


Mention this journal. 


1878 ~ > 1887 
JOHN CARBUTT. Keystone Dry Plate Factory, Wayne Junc., Phila. 
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These are back numbers of OUTING, not books, and are intended to remind the cycling fraternity of the store of 


good reading-matter gathered together in the past nine volumes of the magazine. 


A Wheeling in Norambega. 

By Joun S. Pxiturps. With twelve illustrations by the inim- 
itable Sandham. ‘Two articles — in 1883. Sent, a 
paid, on receipt of price 50c 
The First Tricycle Run Over the Alps. 

By Joun B. Marsh. With illustrations by Garrett and 
Hassam. Published in May, 1884, and sent iain: on 
receipt of price 25c. 

The Wheelman’ s Song. 

By Witt Carteton. With four capital illustrations by 
Sandham. Published ne 1884. Sent, on on 
receipt of price 

With the Veloce Club to Ostia. 

An illustrated article, by JoserpH PENNELL, printed June, 1885. 

Will be sent, post- -paid, on receipt of price 
After the British ona Bicycle. 

An article by ARTHUR GILMAN, with nine excellent illustra- 
tions to the tour in the neighborhood of Boston. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. , : 25¢. 

Thomas Stevens. 

The narrative of Thomas Stevens’ famous wheel around the 
world commenced in OvtinG for April, 1885. Vol. VII 
Each article is handsomely illustrated, and we advise wheel- 
men to get the fnll set before it is too late. Price of each 


25c. 


25c. 





aumber : ‘ ; : : ‘ % rst. 


OUTING, 


140 Nassau Street, 


Pierre Lallement and his Bicycle. 
By CuHarces E. Pratt. With ten handsome illustrations. 
‘Published in OuttnG, October, 1883. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. ; . F ‘ ; 25c. 


My Scorch to Ripley. 
An illustrated article, by JosepH PENNELL, descriptive of a 
tricycle ride in England, printed December, 1885. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 2 ‘ ‘ : 25c. 


President Bates. 

Four articles of lively interest to wheelmen, entitled, “‘ How 
Mr. Podwinkle was Encouraged,” ‘* How O'Tulliver Bard 
Coasted the Bridge,”’ ** On the Proper Economy of Truth,’ 
“The Fun that Mr. Perker had with his Dog.’’ Each of 
these sent separately, post-paid, on receipt of price 25¢. 

The Stanley Show. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. Contains nine of that author's clever 
illustrations, ag sag along with the article in May, 1886, 
treating of the latest improvements in bicycle make. The 
following machines are pictured : 

Coventry Machinist’s Tandem, Rudge, Invincible Front Steer- 
ing Tandem, Humber Tricycle, Regent Tandem, Humber 
Tandem, Cunard a, The — Sent, eats paid, 
on receipt of price A ° 25C. 


New York. $3.00 a Year. 
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| VOI VOLIN. vous 


Tue NEED oF IT. 

Articles of great value are constantly appearing in the 
secular and religious periodicals, and any one who does not 
save valuable newspaper matter is losing a great deal. The 
words of One wiser than Solomon are pertinent here— 
‘ Gather up the fragments that remain that nothing be 
lost. 

But allthe methods for preserving newspaper clippings 
previously in use, have serzous defects—take too much time 
to find them, to fold, re-fold and replace them, and are not 
handy for rapid reference. Now the 


Toricat Scrap-Boox System 
does away with all these difficulties. With this library any 
literary person secures, in handsome form and at his fingers’ 
ends, a systematic classification of all valuable newspaper 
matter. Itis not one or two scrap-books filled with all 
sorts of matter, but 
A“ Separate”’ Scrap Boox 
for each important subject, made expressly for eo 
with the #i¢/e lettered on the back. (See cut above. 
Irs ADVANTAGES. 

ist. All the matter upon any given subject is collected 
together, and can be found in a moment. 

2d. Jtsaves time. There is no hunting to be done, or 
folding, refolding or replacing. A touch of mucilage at 
the topand bottom of an article, and it is in its place. This 
permits them to be removed when no longer desired, or 
parts of them to be cut out for platform or other use. 

3d. Jtis handy for suggestion, as well as for reference. 
A feature possessed by no other system. A book on any 
subject may be taken down and glanced over at will. 

4th. /¢ is convenient in size, being no larger than an 
ordinary hand volume, 6% by 1o inches, yet large enough 
to preserve any amount of material, containing 120 pages. 

sth. A handsome addition to the book shelves, filling 
them with a fine set of leather-backed books, looking like a 
finely bound Encyclopeedia, and they are nothing less than 
that when filled with choice cuttings. 

6th. And cheap beyond example. A by point, for it 
enables a man to have a Library of such books, instead of 
the usual one or two, and at a small outlay. 

Tue TITLEes. 

We put upon the books any TITLEs you may want. The 

following titles are suggested : 


1. Illustrations. 2. Temperance. 38. Mis- 
cellaneous. 4. Social Questions. 5. Politics. 
6. Education. 7. Christian Work. 8. Ser- 
mons. 9. The Bible. 10. Missions. 11. The 
Church. 12. Christianity. 13. Personal. 14. 
God. 15. Book Reviews. 16. Isms. 17. Es- 
chatology. 18. Sunday School, The Young. 
19. The Christ. 20. Sin and Atonement. 21. 
Holy Spirit. 22. Exegetical. 23. Devotional. 
24. Homiletic Notes. 25. Social Questions. 
26. Duties and Graces. 27. Preachers and 
Agee 28. Biographical. 29, Revivals. 
30. Healt 








CHRIS] THE SERMUNSTEMPE” MISGEL- 
REVIEWS T|ANITY BIBLE! RANGE LANECUS 


Views or Eminent Persons wHo HAVE USED THEM, 


Hon. Andrew D. White. 
President of the Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It seems to me that you have hit upon an admirable 
thing. My only wonder is that of Columbus companions 
in the setting up of the egg—namely, that no one had done 
So good and simple a thing before. 


Rev. W. M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. 
Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 

I received your specimen copy, and have been so much 
pleased with it, and with your whole plan, that I beg now 
to enclose check that you may send me twelve volumes with 
the titles indicated below. I have lost a great deal for lack 
of such aseries of books. 

Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D. 

Pastor First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You have reduced the idea of a Scrap-Book toa perfect 
system. Idonotsee how anything in this line could be 
simpler, more complete, cheaper, or more valuable. 

Rev. George F. Pentecost, D. D. 
Pastor Thompkins Ave. Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 


Please send me ten volumes of your Scrap-Books, with 
titles as I have selected. I have used many scrap-booksys- 
tems, but have abandoned all in turn, because they were all 
complicated, or else without system. I believe yours to be 
the best extant. 


From the “‘ Examiner,” New York. 


We have received a —o of the ““Scrap-Book Li- 
brary”’ for inspection. It is the cheapest, most convenient 
and best contrived plan for permanently preserving news- 
paper clippings that we haveever seen. In its special field 
this series of ks is without a peer. : 


PRICE, 


The volumes are put at the marvelously low price 
of 75 cents each. 


1st. We will send sample volume, with any title 
you may choose to put upon the back in gilt, postage 
prepaid by us, wpon receipt of 75 cents. If you are 
not satisfied with the book, it may be returned and 
we will refund the amount paid for it less the 
postage. 

2d. If you order a half dozen, after you obtain 
your sample, we will, upon receipt of the price, 
$4.50, make you a-discount of 5 per cent. from the 

rice. 
. 8d. If you order twelve volumes we will give 
you a discount of 10 per cent., and pay express 
charges to your nearest express Station. 


C. VENTON PATTERSON & C0., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BARKER & CAMP, 


27 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


(Corner Nassau STREET), 
—— WE HAVE THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF —— 


Rubber - Gporting - Outfits, 


CONSISTING OF 


FISHING JACKETS, PANTS, BOOTS, 
STOCKINGS, RUBBER BLANKETS, 


AIR BEDS FOR CANOES, 


And India Rubber Goods of Every Description. 
ARTICLES SPECIALLY MADE TO ORDER OF ANY PATTERN OR 
STYLE DESIRED. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE CHURCH PRESS. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY CHURCH NEWSPAPER. 
Rev. T. S. CartwriGHT, Managing Editor. Rev. R. W. Lowkik, Associate Editor. MarrHew Low, Manager. 
THE CHURCH PRESS COMPANY, Publishers. 
TERMS—TWO DOL DOLLARS A YEAR. 

This is a cheap, a live, a stirring independent paper for all. The Church Press has no equal either in typography or 
presswork. Rich and impressive in its articles. Its correspondence columns always open to all controversial, but not 
personal. A special feature also is presented in its column headed “ Questions of ‘the Hour.” ‘This is the be ~st Church 
paper to advertise in. High-water mark will be—s0,000 copies weekly. 

Subscriptions are requested for the year 1887 as “Oy as possible. 


CHURCH PRESS COMPAN 
20 LAFAYETTE PL Xe, NEW YORK. 


LAWN TENNIS AND BICYCLE OUTFITS 


THE ONLY OFFICIAL OUTFITTER 
TO THE L.A. W. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Bicycle & Lawn Tennis Out- 
fits at Low Prices are 
unequaled. 

Clubs desiring NEW OUTFITS this 
season will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to get our estimates before 
ordering elsewhere. 


Our assortment of CAPS, HELMETS, 
SHIRTS, BELTS, HOSE, SUPPORT- 
ERS and SHOES. will be more complete 
than we have shown in any previous 
season, and the PRICES will be as 
LOW as standard can be offered. 


Send 2c. stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


ea Perego 


128 & 130 Fulton St., and 87 Nassau St., New York. 


















































OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDIA RUBBER OUTFITS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


SPORTSMEN, CANOEISTS AND WHEELMEN. 


OUR STOCK COMPRISES A FULL LINE OF 


RUBBER COATS, BLANKETS, FISHING PANTS, BOOTS, JACKETS, 
HATS, BAGS, AIR CUSHIONS, PILLOWS, ETC. 


GOODS OF ANY DESIRED PATTERN MADE TO ORDER, 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 


Manufacturers of India Rubber Goods. 
Established 1838. BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Marvelous in Con- - THE IMMENSE SALE OF 


a SMITH & WESSON’S ARMS 


tion. ¢ * < IS OWING TO THEIR 


CONVENIENCE, SAFETY, RELIABILITY, 
AND DURABILITY. 

They are literally without blemish—reputation 

world-wide. Three sizes—32, 38 and 44 calibers, 

and arealsonow made DOU BLE ACTING 


or self-cocking. See Cut. 














Orders are promptly executed. 


If your merchant does not keep them write to 


ony M. W. ROBINSON, 
DouBLE ACTION, with Automatic Cartridge Ejector. General Agent, 
A Revolver is Useless if not Reliable. 79 Chambers Street, New York, 





SPORTSMEN’S WEAR 


EQUIPMENTS 


We are headquarters for cloth- 
ing made from Leather, Cordu- 
roy, Moleskin, Canvas and Flan- 
nel; also Gun Cases, Shell Boxes, 
Cartridge Belts, Game Bags. All 
goods sold by us are of our own 
manufacture. 

Send for catalogue and 


samples. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO. 


108 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ANGLING +[_ITERATURE. 








THE AMERICAN ANGLER.—A weekly journal, devoted exclusively to Fisu, Fisutne 
and FisH CULTURE ; Practical Essays on Angling and Anglers’ Implements, and Reports of Fishing from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. Seth Green, the eminent fish culturist, has charge of the 
Fish Culture Departinent. Published weekly at $3.00 per annum. 


THE FISHES OF THE EAST ATLANTIC COAST.-—A practical book on the 
salt water fishes of the Atlantic Coast, giving the scientific and popular descriptions, habits, habitat, 
when, where and how to catch them, of forty-two fishes that are caught with hook and line ; twenty- 
eight engravings drawn from nature. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE FISHES OF THE EAST FLORIDA COAST.—Contains a description of 
the different fishes caught on the Florida Coast, with their habits, modes of capture, tackle, baits, etc. 
Eleven illustrations. Pamphlet form. Price, 25 cents. 


THE ANGLER’S SCORE BOOK.—Contains blank forms (with stubs) for registry of 
fish caught ; their species, size, weight, baits used, waters fished in, with conditions of wind, water and 
weather. Pocket size, paper cover, 1oc.; in limp cloth, 25c. 

PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES, on gray tinted Bristol board, 7x9 inches, at the fol 
lowing prices, post-paid: Single copies, 10 cents; Fresh Water series (23), at $2.00; Salt Water series 
(37), at $3.50; Whole Series (60), at $5.00 The list includes all game fishes of American waters. 
Descriptive catalogue free. 

THE GAME FISHES OF THE WEST. A practical Angling Treatise fully illustrated. 


The essays have been written by the most prominent angling authors in America, and this edition is 
essentially a text book for anglers and lovers of natural history. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


THE TROUT AND THE BLACK BASS.-—A valuable treatise of these popular game 


fish. Fully illustrated. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


e 
THE NEW AGRICULTURE; or, THE WATERS LED CAPTIVE.—This 
work describes the methods discovered by Hon. A. N. Cole, through which the farmer and market 
gardener can increase their crops fourfold. The system provides effectually against the effects of 
drouth and frost, and is endorsed by all the prominent Farmers’ Clubs and other agricultural authori- 
ties. Fully illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth and gold. Price, $2.00, 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE TO THE FISHING WATERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA,—Third Edition.—This book is invaluable to the angler and tourist. 
It tells how eight thousand fishing waters are reached, the species of fish therein, hotel accommodations 
and cost, cost of guides, boats, etc., baits used and the best months for fishing. It also contains a sum. 
mary of the fish laws of the States and Territories and those of the Canadian Provinces. _Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE,—I~ Preparation (ready July tst).—This guide book 
will give the location of many thousand shooting grounds in America, with directions how to reach 
them, cost of hotels, guides and livery, character of shuoting grounds, with the descriptiqn of the game 
thereon. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00, 


Any of the above will be sent postage paid on receipt of price. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF ANGLING BOOKS. 


+ ADDRESS & 


THE ANGLERS’ PUBLISHING Co., 
252 Broadway, New York. 
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CONDUCTED BY E. L. & W. J. YOUMANS 
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PHE 


POPULAR 
SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 








AW ,TP™iut 








TERMS: 


$5.00 per Annum; 
Single copy, 50 cents. 


7s 





HE POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MONTHLY 
for 1887 will continue, 
as heretofore, to supply its 
readers with the results of 


QQ AA the latest investigation and 


the most valuable thought 
in the various departments 
of scientific inquiry. 
Leaving the dry and 
technical details of sci- 
ence, which are of chief 
concern to specialists, to 
the journals devoted to 
them, the MonTHLy deals 
with those more general 
and practical subjects 
which are of the greatest 
interest and importance to 
the public at large. In 
this work it has achieved 
a foremost position, and 
is now the acknowledged 
organ of progressive scien- 


tific ideas in this country. 











D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3,& 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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(etn ONLY METHOD OF PUGIO-ENGRAVING TRAT PRINTS SATISFACTORT, Cinco 


JOIN A READING CIRCLE 


And pursue a systematic course of 


Home Study 
in any of the fifty different subjects, under fifty eminent 
College Professors, leading to . 
Collegiate Degrees, 
and High School and College Diplomas, at a nominal cost 
—only $1.00 per year. 
_ Full information of Courses, Professors, Monthly Ques- 
tions, etc., given in the : 
Union Reading Circle, 
A large 16 page literary Journal, sample copy of which and 
application form for membership will be mailed to any 
address on recept of 10 cts., in postage stamps. Address, 
The Reading Circle Association, 
147 Throop Street, 
iu Chicago, 171, 
N. B.—Situations to teach free to members and sub- 
scribers. Agents wanted. 





DER 


Radfahrer. 


FACH-BLATT FUR DIE 
GESAMMT-INTERESSEN DES DEUT- 
SCHEN RADFAHR-SPORTS. 
Amtliches Organ des Deutschen Radfahrer-Bundes. 


Eigenthiimer, Herausgeber und verantwortlicher 
edacteur : 


T. H. S. WALKER, 
87, Zimmer-Strasse, Berlin, S.W. 
PRICE FOR SIX MONTHS, FOUR MARKS 
(ONE DOLLAR). 





JOHN HARRIS, 4. 
Butcher, 


40 & 48 WASHINGTON MARKET, 
(Fulton Street side). 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
YACHTING SUPPLIES 
AND FAMILY TRADE, 
Marketing sent, free of charge, toany part of the 


city. Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 





THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
OPENING OF THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1887. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 A FEAR. 





This illustrated historical monthly was founded in 1877. 
are treated in a captivating as well as authentic manner. 
Colleges and schools in every part of the land are learning its value in the instruction 


lute necessity. 
and culture of their pupils. 


In its pages the stirring incidents of the past 
To the public libraries it has become an abso- 


It is one of the best of household journals, and it has the largest circulation of any magazine of its 


character in the world. 


The contributions to this periodical are timely and diversified, from the pens of the ablest and most 
agreeable writers, and they deal with every problem in American history, from the most remote period 


to the present hour. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This periodical has a hold upon the past which lies between formal history and the events of the day. 


It is constantly 


cathering up the neglected facts of history, and giving them the shape inwhich they will ultimately find expression in the story 


of the growth of the nation. 


This magazine was never better edited than it is to-day ; it so mediates between the past and the 


present that it is almost as fresh as if it treated of the issues of our own time.” —Boston. HERALD. 
‘“ Few magazines would be missed so much as this elegantly contrived, excellently written one, dealing with topics that con- 


nect the new with the old.’—HARTFORD Post. 


“ This splendid magazine is unsectarian and unsectional, including in its scope themes locally interesting to all parts of the 
ountry—north, south, east and west—and is truly a magazine of American history in its widest sense. The past and the present 
alike pass in review in its broad, fair pages.” —THE MorninG TELEGRAM, Mobile, Alabama. 


“ With the December number THe MAGazinet or AMERICAN History reached the close of its sixteenth volume. 


Happy are 


those who possess the entire series, so rich in lore not elsewhere accessible save to a favored few, made more precious by the repro- 


duction of some of the rarest treasures of art. 


It is the duty and the privilege of all students of history to avail themselves of the 


svalth of knowledge and illustration offered in these handsomely printed pages.” —MONTREAL GAZETTE. 





Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. xxix 


The Literature of Fresh Air. 


SOME VALUABLE NUMBERS OF OUTING TO FILE AWAY. 








These are not bound books, but a reminder to you of the treasures of outdoor literature contained in the past nine 
volumes of the magazine. 





Dell PR, st Famous Oarsmen of the Tyne. 

; i By Aaron Watson. With eight illustrations. Was published 
by OvutiNG in July, 1886. = —_ _— on oe of 
price . ° asc. 


The International Canoe Race of 1886. 
By a member of the New York Canoe Club, Illustrated by 
five drawings of Frep. S. Cozzens, who attended the 
races as special artist of Ourinc. These sketches are 
technically of the highest merit, having received the in- 
dorsement of the editor of The Canoetst, Ovutinc for 
November, 1886, containing this article, will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price > s » . . . a9. 


Grindstone Island and Its Surroundings. 
3y Frank H. Tayior. An illustrated article printed in 
April, 1884. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 25c. 


A Canoe Camp ’mid Hudson Highlands. 
By Kirk Munroe, Commodore of the New York Canoe Club, 
With 12 illustrations by RoGers, Seavey and Frrier. This 
article was printed in December, 1884, and will be for- 
warded, post-paid, on receipt of price ‘ . ° 25¢c. 


Thoughts on Archery. 
An exhaustive and entertaining article, profusely illustrated 
by SanpHaAM and others, ue) peer 1886, Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price . ° ° 25c. 


Some English Lawn Tennis Players. 
3y Joun Jorine Ross. With handsome portraits, engraved 
on wood, of the leading players of the year. ‘The article 
printed a ata will be sent, i -paid, on receipt of 
price ° ° . ° . se 


Lacrosse in the United States. 
3y J. A. Honce, Jr. Is an exhaustive historical and ._~ 
review of the sport. With 29 illustrations of positions. ‘I 
author is one of the- highest living authorities on the Png 
The March (1886) number, in which this article — 


will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price e 25c. 
Ranch Life and Game Shooting in the 
West. 


By Tueopore Roosevett. The six numbers forming this 
interesting record of frontier life (March to August, 1886, in- 
clusive) are handsomely illustrated from material furnished 
by the author. Price . ° ° ° . $1.00 


Blockade Rina, 

Three Thrilling yet Truthful Blockade Running stories were 
published respectively in March, April and May, 1886, from 
the pen of the great CapTaIn Corr IN, the same who wrote 
“The History of American Yachting. ‘The material for 
these yarns was largely supplied by a well-known member of 
the New York Yacht Club, whose daring in the work was 
proverbial. Illustrated by faithful reproductions of two 
noted boats. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price . 75¢. 


The British Angler 
Is the title of an interesting article by REDSPINNER, introduc- 
ing us to the merits of the transatlantic science on the 
a. published in June, 1886. There are 16 illustrations 
by SanpHaM, Hoopkr, Temp.e, and others, treating the 
art from aire — — —_ re on receipt of 
price. ° . 2sc. 


Salmon Fishing. 
An article printed in May, 1884, with some splendid illustra- 
tions by SANDHAM. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 25c. 
With General Crook in the Sierra Madre. 
By Captain Bourkg, Third U. S. Cavalry. A series of three 
OUTING. | articles, fully illustrated, descriptive of the author's experi- 


Vols. I., II. y 7 2.00 ence in pursuit of the hostile Apaches in the spring of 1883. 
2 9 Blag TEE. PV ag Wag U5. WEG,, FURR. cm SR ane Gon The three numbers will be —_ — -paid, on receipt of 














The complete set, 9 vols., will be sent by express or freight, at price . ° ° ° ° e . . 75c. 
expense of the purchas er, on receipt of $16,00. This collec- 
tion should be in the library of every yacht club, wheel club, | The Wheelman Art oe 
canoe club, and other outdoor clubs in the country. | Price . ° ° ° ° . 50c, 





OUTING, 140 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Horstords 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


(LIQUID.) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 
assimilated by the system. 


Especially recommended for 





Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical 





Exhaustion, Indigestion, Head- 





ache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, 





Impaired Vitality, etc. 





Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 


schools. 


Agreeable to the taste. No danger attends 


its use. 


It combines well with such stimulants as are 





necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


ma BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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FROM THE 


FORECASTLE 
TO THE CABIN. 


By CAPTAIN SAMUEL SAMUELS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 














Introductory Note by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of New York. 


324 pp., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

HIS is a detailed account of the life of one who, of all men living, is 
pre-eminently the typical American sea-captain. It is a record of a 
career of stirring adventure, which began with his running away to sea at 
the age of eleven, and continued through a long series of checkered years of 
experience as sailor and officer on many ships and in many seas. The nar- 
rative has all the simplicity and directness characteristic of the man; and in 
telling of the mutinies which he had to quell, Captain Samuels displays the 
same Homeric brevity and force as he does in recounting his experience of 

the ordinary perils of the sea. 
As commander of the clipper Dreadnaught, the name of Captain 
Samuels became a household word, and her memorable trip of 1862, is one 


of the best known chapters in the history of our merchant marine. His 


career covers the most brilliant period of the commercial navy of the United 
States, aud to the reputation of that service he has contributed not a little. 
As a yachting commander, Captain Samuels retains his place in the front 
rank. It was he who sailed the Henrietta, which won the great ocean 
sweepstakes in 1866, in her race with the Vesta and Fleetwing across the 
Atlantic, and he has now been chosen to command the Dauntless for the 
ocean race with the schooner-yacht Coronet. . 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2- The above work sent, post-paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of $1.50. 
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‘6 ho a word, a cycle bearing must be in that apparently paradoxical condition, at the same time 
very tight and very loose; that is, perfectly free to spin, and entirely rigid, allowing no shake in 
the parts.’’—Victor Catalogue. 


It Beats THE Wor_p! 


AND THE WORLD IS HARD TO BEAT. 
1405 MILES IN 142 HOURS!! 


Ridden by Albert Schock, at Minneapolis, in competition with most of 
the great American professionals. 


Mr. Schock writes : 


“T am pleased with the Victor in every respect. I soon found it a vast improve- 
ment on all other wheels ridden by me. 


VICTOR WHEELS ARE BUILT TO RIDE. 
BICYCLES. TRICYCLES. SAFETIES. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


182 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 











COMING TO THE PARSON. Price, $15.00. 


These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go with safety to any part of the world. If 
intended for Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as directed. An illustrated Catalogue 
of all the groups, varying in price from $10 to $25, and pedestals (in ebonized wood) can be had on 
application, or will be mailed by enclosing Ten Cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, ° 
860 Broadway, corner of 17th Street, New York. 


Take the Elevator. 








THE SPIRIT ¢ 


F. H. Lungren. 
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APRIL, 1887. 


AFTER GERONIMO.’ 


BY LIEUT. JOHN BIGELOW, 


JR., 


IOTH CAVALRY, U. S. A. 


Author of ** MARS LA TOUR AND GRAVELOTTE,” 


XIV. 


Whetstone Mountains, June, 1886 (con- 
ved ).—With my regular guide, and three 
itizen volunteers to help him keep the 
|, I push steadily along at a good four- 
nd-a-half-mile walk. Suddenly the trailers 
They are pointing ahead of them, 

id looking that way and at each other, 
evidently conferring about something. 

The soldier charged with keeping up 
ommunication with them comes galloping 
ip to me and, saluting, reports: 

‘Sir, they are in sight.” 

‘What's in sight ?” 

‘The Indians, sir.” 

‘* How far off ?” 

“ About a mile and a half, sir.” 

By another question I ascertain that they 
ire standing still. After making a few re- 
marks to my men upon my intended tac- 

tics, I set out in two platoon-columns of 
fours at a-brisk trot. About a mile from 
my objective point, I halt to let the men 
tighten their girths, and then push on, 
alternating between a trot and a gallop, 
across the railroad track in the bottom, 
and up the long, rolling slope fringing the 
point of the Whetstones. As I surmount 
the swells in the ground, I strain my eyes 
to distinguish the figures, or perceive some 
movement of the enemy. I make out 
\othing but a fixed, glistening line, as if of 
yun-barrels resting on the ground, and to 
the right rear of this what seems to be a 
1erd of horses. But if that glistening is of 
firearms, that knoll marked out by it is no 
osition to go galloping up to on horse- 
tack. So, ordering my second platoon to 
ome down to a walk and wait for me to 
ypen the action from an advantageous po- 
sition, I start off at a gallop on a detour, to 


get at the enemy’s flank and rear. Befoie 
this maneuver, however, is fairly under 
way, there arises a suspicion in my mind 
that. my enemy is but an optical illusion, 
and when near enough to have secured my 
advantage over him, I perceive that his 
line of gun-barrels is a surface of smooth 
rock, and his herd of horses a clump of 
small trees. 

Going through the foothills of the Whet- 
stones we found two horses abandoned by 
the Indians, one a dead mare with a Mexi- 
can brand, the other a broken-down gov- 
ernment horse, which was readily recog- 
nized as one of the two horses that I 
abandoned in the Rincons. Its gaunt 
frame and festering backbone, apart from 
evidencing impressment by the Indians, 
made me reproach myself strongly for not 
having shot it. I had a sergeant dismount 
and make the best amend possible under 
the circumstances by putting a carbine 
bullet through its brain. Proceeding west- 
ward around the point of the mountain, we 
came, in the vicinity of Kinnea’s ranch, 
upon three head of cattle killed by the In- 
dians. One had been cut open for meat ; 
the others had only been stripped of a 
piece of their hide, presumably for mak- 
ing horseshoes. ‘These Indian horseshoes 
serve not only to protect the hoof, but also 
to make its impression less distinct. At 
Kinnea’s we watered our horses—they had 
not drunk since yesterday evening — and 
filled our canteens. The trail led from 
here along the mountain-side to a creek, 
and followed it toits head. Here we found 
the body of a man shot through the heart. 
From papers lying near him and from his 
appearance, I judged him to be a German. 


1 This diary of a United States cavalry officer in pursuit of the hostile Apaches was commenced in March, 1886. 
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had discussed 
their day’s work 
and planned the 
morrow’s, was stil] 
warm. Off about 
ten yards from the 
fire and close to an 
abrupt fall or bluff, 
was the lookout 
from which they 
had scanned the 
country below for 
indications of pur- 
suit. 

As the trail was 
found to lead from 
here down a slope 
steeper and rough- 
er than the one 
that we had come 
up, to continue ap- 
parently across the 
rough foothills, the 
three citizens de- 
cided not to ac- 
company me any 
farther. It was an 














\ \ie hour or two of sun- 
\ NY I set, and their ponies 
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1i~ * -_ ey were all but worn 
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SIR, THEY ARE IN SIGHT.” 


He was evidently camping here, cultivating 
a small vegetable garden. Not far off lay 
his dog and durro, or Mexican donkey, 
both dead. We found his gun, an old 
smooth-bore, percussion-cap musket, and 
by it a bag of shot, and an old-fashioned 
horn powder-flask. The gun had been 
discharged, from which we inferred that he 
had made something of a fight, though it 
was plain from the exposed position in 
which he lay, that he had been taken by 
surprise. The rammer of his gun was 
stuck in the bore so that none of us could 
pull it out, but whether it became so in his 
own hands or in those of an Indian, we 
could only conjecture. While my guides 
were looking up the tracks of his mur- 
derers, I had a party of men take his pick 
and shovels and hastily inter him. I no- 
ticed on the top of his head a raw, white 
circle about the size of a dollar, which 
showed him to have been scalped. 

The trail took straight up the side of 
the mountain to the edge of the top, where 
we found an abandoned camp. The little 
fire where the wily marauders had cooked 
their stolen beef, and around which they 





one jaded animal 
were bloody from 
the prodding they had sustained from 
a pair of huge Mexican spurs. I was 
sorry to lose my volunteers, who had al- 
ready been of great service tome. When- 
ever the trail was lost they would scatter 
out on both sides of the column, and it 
would not be long before one of my four 
trailers would give his arm an upward and 
forward swing, calling out cheerily: “ Here 
she goes!” 

Coming down into the foothills one of 
the pack-mules turned a somersault, smash- 
ing our coffee-mill and losing twenty-five 
pounds of coffee. Upon a slight delay 
from this mishap we crept along the base 
of the mountain close behind our one guide, 
who, with the assistance of only one of the 
men, had a good deal of trouble keeping 
the trail. As the sun was sinking below 
the horizon, making further trailing im- 
possible, we halted on an open space at the 
edge of a cafion, and went into dry camp. 
Having bread already cooked, we had a 
supper of bread and bacon, with water 
from our canteens to wash it down. 

Two canteens, or six pints, of water will 
last one on a trip like this about one day. 
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dav without water. 
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4 man may be de- 
pended on for one 


Hence, the can- aie 
teens may be cal- 
lated to carry the | 
nen along for two 
lavs, which isabout 
as long as their 
stock will last with- 
drinking. Six 
pints of water may 
seem a good deal 
to drink in a single 
day, but it will not 
to any thoughtful 
person who has 
had the experience 
if scrambling up a - 
barren mountain 
inder an Arizona hy 


sun. 

I estimate the 
distance marched 
to-day at forty-five 
miles. 

Buckeve Ranch, 
June 6, 1886.—At 
the first sign of day 
the mules were 


brought in and io 7 WR 

packed. There was |, : I Ns 

practically nothing Rerlireiten), — 
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for breakfast, as 
acon could not be 
eaten without water, or bread cooked with- 
it it, and we had no hard bread. I had 
bacon cooked and given to the men, in 
order that they should have something to 
eat when they should come to water, and 
that I should not have to stop during the 
day to cook. Owing to the incompetency 
of one of my packers, I did not get off as 
early as | meant to, but was on the march 
within an hour after sunrise, with the guide 
and a soldier coadjutor well ahead on the 
trail. Just beyond camp we had some 
scrambling and sliding, which cost me 200 
pounds of flour, sixty pounds of bacon, a 
ialf-dozen mule shoes, and one manta, or 
ack cover —these articles having to be 
ibandoned to lighten up the packs. I have 
ost, yesterday and to-day together, two 
lays’ supplies for my command. About 
ten miles from camp we came upon a path, 
beaten trail, which led us to a point 
alled Barrel Spring, the site of a Mexican 
wood camp. ‘The water comes out of the 
steep side of the hill into an excavated 
asin about the height of a horse’s chest. 


‘*BY PUTTING A CARBINE BULLET THROUGH ITS BRAIN.” 


As two of our horses drank the basin dry, 
and it filled up very slowly, I decided not 
to wait here to water. I had my guide, 
however, go into an examination of the lo- 
cality, which detained me nearly an hour. 
He found the tracks of a wounded man 
pursued by a man ona horse. It is pre- 
sumable that the man on foot got away, 
as his trail led through a woody, rocky ra- 
vine, and, where the guide left it, was un- 
accompanied by signs of pursuit. A few 
hundred yards from the spring, on the road 
skirting the base of the mountain, stood a 
two-horse wagon loaded with wood ; its 
driver or the Indians had doubtless made 
off with the horses. About a mile from 
this point, where the road turns into the 
mountain toward Mescal Spring, we passed 
another abandoned wagon. Perceiving 
beyond here that our trail led out of the 
mountain, as if to take across to the Santa 
Ritas, I dispatched my trumpeter, whose 
horse was lame, and another man whose 
feet were sore from footing it among rocks 
and stones in canvas shoes, into Fort 
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Huachuca, with a note from me to the com- 
manding officer. ‘The trail soon afterward 
turned from its eastward course toward 
the south, and led us around the western 
point of the Mustang Mountains down 
into the Barbacomori bottom, across the 
railroad, and, in a due south course, up a 
long, even slope ahead of us. Before we 
reached the rocky divide at the head of the 
San Rafael valley, the guide lost the trail, 
and, instead of telling me so at once and 
going back to look for it, kept on in the 
expectation of cutting it. As soon as I 
ascertained that this was the case, I halted 
the command and had my three trailers — 
there were two soldiers assisting the guide 
— undertake a thorough search for the 


SHOT THROUGH THE HEART.” 


followed them around for 
nearly an hour among sharp and slippery 
rocks, and not knowing how long it might 
be before they would put me on the trail 
again, I determined upon taking the com- 
mand to water, and accordingly, leaving 
the trailers to continue their search, with 
instructions to join me upon finding the 
trail or night coming on, directed my march 
upon Buckeye Ranch, about four miles off 

My horses had not drunk since the even- 
ing before and my men had, with few ex- 
ceptions (I presume), consumed the water 
that they got at Barrel Spring One of my 
packers. had warned me that if the mules 
did not get water. to-night they would go 
crazy. Said this alarmist: “You won't 


trail. Having 
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““ONE OF THE PACK-MULES TURNED A SOMERSAUI “lig 


be able to do nuthin’ with ’em, sir; they’ll 
go plumb Zoco,* that’s what they will.” 

But here we are in the smiling valley in 
which we are to camp. What a satisfac- 
tion, upon unbridling at the creek, to see 
the dusty noses plunge into it, and hear 
the steady gurgling along the line of down- 
stretched throats! About dusk the guide 
came into camp and reported that he had 
been unable to recover the trail. I was 
exceedingly provoked, but had nothing to 
say. Guides and trailers are only human. 
They get tired and thirsty like other men 
and then think more of finding water than 
of finding Indians. 

We have corn on the cob for the ani- 
mals. Marched to-day, forty miles. 

Santa Cruz, Mexico, June 7, 1886.— At 
“crack of day,” as the sergeant of the 


* The Mexican, or Spanish, for crazy. 


guard expressed it, the stir of camp was 
started by waking up the cook. 

I sent two men, one a sick corporal and 
the other a useless packer, into Fort Hua- 
chuca, giving the corporal a note to the 
post commander, in which I reported my 
movements up to the time of writing, and 
stated that having heard of a need of troops 
below Santa Cruz, I was going that way in 
the hope of getting back on the lost trail, 
and requested in regard to the packer, that 
he be relieved from duty with my troop, 
stating my grounds for doing so. 

I marched by road out of the Huachucas 
into the San Rafael valley, and down over 
Cameron’s ranch to La Noria. As I passed 
Cameron’s house an infantry sergeant came 
out and informed me that a party of fifteen 
Indians was reported to have been near 
Red Rock, and to have presumably passed 
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between Harshaw 
this morning. 

Arriving at La Noria, I learned that 
Captain Wood, of the Fourth Cavalry, had 
gone through with his troop about two 
hours before, making for the Mowry Mine, 
to investigate the killing of a man at Peck’s 
Mine, a mile or two beyond the Blue Nose. 
Intending to rest here until night or the 
following morning, I put the horses in a 
corral and had the cook put on a mess of 
beans. About two hours later Captain 
Wood came back, having learned this side 
of the Mowry that Captain McAdams, with 
his troop of the Second Cavalry, was on 
the trail. Captain Wood’s is the first troop 
that I have seen with horses all of one 
color. His are gray, and fine large grays 
these horses were! ‘Their light, active 
riders, moreover, bore the stamp of trained 
and seasoned soldiers. Advance guard 
and main body, followed by pack train and 
rear guard, swung past us in succession to 
the rhythmic measure of horses’ feet, stamp- 
ing out four and three-quarter miles an 
hour — both men and horses covered with 
dust, but with heads up, on a race with the 
Indians for the Penito Mountains. 

While at La Noria, I replaced, by pur- 
chase on receipt, the rations that I lost and 
abandoned in the Whetstones, and likewise 
fitted myself out with horse and mule shoes. 
I also hired an additional guide. The 
usual pay of a guide or trailer is five dollars 
a day 

The shoes not being se¢, and there being 
no means of setting them at La Noria, | 
moved this afternoon to this place, where 
I was told there was a blacksmith. I went 
into camp about dark in the corral of Sefior 
Alvino Aguséne, from whom I obtained 
barley hay. 

Having arranged with the blacksmith for 
the use of his forge, I spent the rémainder 
of the evening at the Montoyas’, where I 
heard some harp and guitar playing, and 
singing, both Spanish and English. Young 
Mr. Montoya, the interpreter at the San 
Carlos reservation, at present Chief of 
Scouts for Captain Lawton, was one of the 
company. He left, however, before it 
broke up, having to join Captain Lawton 
by morning, in the Penito Mountains, 
with a party of twenty Mexicans raised 
here. Marched to-day thirty-one miles. 

Quitaca, Mexico, June 8, 1886.— My 
farrier and blacksmith worked until one 
clock this morning at the forge, and 
before breakfast the blacksmith was busy 
shoeing. 


and the Mowry Mine 
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Having resolved on a move to the south 
and west, with a view of heading off the In- 
dians or taking up their trail should they 
make past Captain Wood, I marched south- 
ward to San Lazaro, and, having rested 
there about an hour, giving my stock 
another feed of grain —their last, I pre- 
sumed, for some time — proceeded to the 
Cajoncito de Quitaca, following it up to 
the smelter. ‘The Cajoncito is a narrow 
cafion, with high, rocky walls, whose only 
inhabitant is an American in charge of the 
works near which we are camped. ‘The In- 
dians commonly water in it on their way to 
the Cananea Mountains. San Lazaro isa 
ranch covering four square leagues, in the 
plain between the Santa Cruz Mountains 
and the Penitas. It is managed by four 
owners of a league each. Marched to-day 
thirty miies. 

Quitaca Ranch, Mexico, June 9, 1886.— 
Moved here, four miles from the smelter, 
to a safer camp, with better grass. The 
ranch is but a name. There is nothing 
left of it but the posts of an old corral, the 
crumbling walls of the Aacienda,* and a 
tumble-down hut. ‘The latter I have taken 
as quarters for myself and guides, the men 
having the shelter of large oak trees. 

Bacanuchi, June 10, 1886.— Just as the 
troop ceased grooming this morning, a 
mounted man was reported coming up the 
road, who, upon his approach, turned out 
to be a Mexican. He represented to me 
that the Indians were making east, pursued 
by a party of fifteen Mexicans. While I 
was talking with him, two more Mexicans 
arrived, one on foot and the other mounted, 
the latter delivering to me the following 
despatch : 

CALABASAS, ARIZ., June 8, 1886. 
Lieut. Bigelow, near Santa Cruz, 
via Nogales, Ariz.: 

Captain Lawton is reported close to Indians this 
morning, base of Penito Mountains. It is believed 
his force is sufficient for that band. Unless your 
command is in close proximity to Indians, you had 
better move up toward Mowry Mine and be prepared 
to intercept a band of Indians west of Fairbank that 
have been committing depredations to-day, and will 
doubtless be driven south by Lebo and Wever. 

MILEs, 
Commanding. 

On the back of the envelope was written 
in pencil : 

‘* Opened by Captain Lawton, A.M. gth, who is 
on trail of band, who have crossed into the Azuls.”’ 

So Captain Lawton’s force had not thus 
far proved itself “sufficient for that band ;” 
and the band was not coming my way, 


* Farm-house, homestead. 
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the Sierra Azul be- 
ing to the south of 
the Cananeas. From 
the Mexicans, how- 
ever, I gathered that 
these Indians were 
probably making for 
the Sierra Madre, 
and that if so, they 
would doubtless turn 
northward and come 
to Quitaca or Ten- 
ja de Agua, twenty- 
one miles east of 
Quitaca, for water. 
Never having been 
in this lonesome 
country before, and 
having no map of it 
adequate to my pur- 
poses, and no com- 
petent guide, I allow 
myself to be govern- 
ed to a large extent 
by the inhabitants 
that I meet. Hence, = 
deeming it too late LYS 
to gain anything by 

going back to the 

Mowry Mine, I decided to move to Tenaja 
de Agua, hoping by thus placing myself 
between the Indians that Lawton was fol- 
lowing and those coming from Fairbanks, 
to intercept one or the other party, or by 
patrolling the road between Quitaca and 
lenaja, to get on one of their two trails. 
I thought it likely that the two bands were 
endeavoring to effect a junction some- 
where about Tenaja. 

Having saddled and packed and given a 
note to the messenger for General Miles, | 
set out, accompanied by the other mounted 
Mexican. About three miles out we came 
to the only water short of Tenaja, called 
Ojo de Pino. My Mexican staying behind 
here, I had a couple of men go ahead to 
keep track of my two guides, who, I under- 
stood, had gotten the route from the Mexi- 

ans. Coming out of the valley in which 
we had camped, over the south spur of the 
Cananea Mountains, we headed gradually 
southward into a shallow cafion, in which 
we accomplished a totally different march 
from what I had reckoned on. Not until 
we had gone thirty-five miles from where 
we camped last night did we get to water, 
ind then we had to make five miles to this 
oint for forage. 

Bacanuchi is a ranch; sometimes it is 

alled the Pesquerra ranch, having been the 
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A ‘“SIDE-LINED *’ HORSE. 


property of the late Governor Pesquerra, of 
Sonora. It is now held by his widow, who 
is desirous of selling it and retiring, I am 
told, upon the proceeds, to Los Angeles, 
California. ‘The governor owned, besides 
this immense estate —twenty-four miles 
square—one adjoining it, called the Cana- 
nea ranch, of the same size—of which, how- 
ever, he sold a portion. ‘The consolidated 
estate is at present stocked with 15,000 
head of cattle, and herds of horses and 
sheep. ; 

Our camp is in an enclosed field, a few 
hundred yards from the hacienda. ‘This is 
a substantial one-story adobe building, 
with an interior court, or patio, and a por- 
tico shaded by plain white cotton curtains, 
which in warm weather are sprinkled with 
water. ‘The windows are all iron-barred. 
Around this mansion are the humble dwel- 
lings of the employés, down to the squalid 
huts of the peons, mostly of one room, with 
one door and no window. 

For years Governor Pesquerra was the 
autocrat of Sonora, during which period 
he profited handsomely, it is said, through 
connivance with smugglers. 

Bacanuchi, Mexico, June 11, 1886.— 
Spent the day here in rest, relying for In- 
dian news upon the zagueros of the ranch. 
It was reported early in the morning that 
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YAMA SQUAW. 


a couple of Indians had been seen some- 


where about two miles below here, but 
these turned out, upon investigation, to 
have been smugglers. My hope of being 
invited to the Aactenda was disappointed, 
and I wished for the days of the genial, 
hospitable old governor, who is said to 
have had an especial kindliness for Amer- 
icans. 

Jaralito, Mexico, June 12, 1886.—To 
make sure that the Indians were not cross- 
ing my trail behind me, I set out about 
three o'clock this afternoon for Tenaja, 
twenty-one miles north of here (Bacanuchi 


GERONIMO. 


is about fifty miles from the line 
by the road). I was accompanied 
by the Mexican that started oi 

with me from Quitaca. He has 
been a major in the Mexica 
cavalry, and custom officer at Sa 

Pedro, and is now Inspector of 
Mines—a Federal officer, charged 
with assessing the value of mining 
property, and seeing that the worl, 
is done on it that is required by 
law, for in Mexico the mines are 
practically owned by the govern- 
ment. He was attended by a feon, 
or servant. Before we started hi 
presented me with a lunch of hard- 
boiled eggs and sorti/las done uj 
for transportation on my _ horse, 
also a little bag of pinole. Tortillas 
are the ordinary Mexican bread, 
unleavened pancakes about one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick. P/rnok 
is the staple diet of Mexican tray- 
elers and soldiers. It is ordinarily 
made of corn, roasted and crushed 
and slightly sweetened, the most 
common sweetening being pavnoche, 
acrude sugar. To prepare it, puta 
few teaspoonfuls in a Cup of water, 
and let it stand until the grains 
have settled and swollen, then 
sweeten to suit the taste. 

I had six men dismounted this 
afternoon on account of their 
horses’ backs being sore. Having 
footed it fifteen miles, I let them 
ride the remaining ten to where 
we camped. 

I passed Tenaja in the dark, my 
guides having branched off to it 
without leaving any one to bring 
me after them, and I pushed on 
here rather than go back. Citizen 
guides often prove unsatisfactory 
from their ignorance of the wants 
and methods of a military com- 

mand, especially as regards the saving of 
time and horseflesh. They are not apt 
to appreciate, unless they have had ex- 
perience with troops, the annoyance to a 
cavalry officer, arriving at an intended 
camping-place, to find his guide watering 
his own horse or conversing about the 
weather and the Indians, without having 
ascertained anything in regard to the ap- 
proaches to water for the command, or the 
situation of grass or wood, or the supply 
of grain or hay. 

It was well that I did not go to Tenaja, 
as it turned out to be an ugly hole at the 
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end of a box caiion, 
with but one way in 
and out; but the 
place that I am at 
now is not much bet- 
ter for a camp, being 
dominated by a bluft 
on one side and com- 
manded by steep hills 
on the other. Mak- 
ing camp after dark, 
I had the horses s7de- 
lined and the guard 
posted on the side of 
the herd from camp, 
with orders to look 
out for camp - fires 
and have an ear to 
footsteps, of horse or 
man. In a troop of 
cavalry there are or- 
dinarily two senti- 
nels over the horses 
if they are herded or 
lariated out, and one 
if they are ona line; 
none over the men 
or baggage. The 
wariness and super- 
stition of the Apache 
Indian are ample 
security against his 
entering the body of 
a camp at night. ‘To 
explain a couple of 
professional terms: 
“Side-lines” is the 
army substitute for 
hobbles. They con- 
nect a fore and hind 
foot, and consist in 
the main of two 
leather leglets joined 
by an iron chain. On 
account of their aptness to hurt the feet 
they are used as little as possible. A lariat 
is arope about thirty feet long, and half an 
inch thick, used for holding a horse when 
he has to graze, and cannot safely be herded 
orturned loose. In the army it is furnished 
with an iron picket-pin fifteen inches long. 

Pinal, Mexico, June 13, 1886.—I\n order 
not to run short of rations, and having 
to make short marches on account of my 
dismounted men, I am working gradually 
back toward my base at Calabasas. To- 
day’s march of eleven miles around the 
north point of the Cananea Mountains to 
this old and nearly extinct mining settle- 
ment was, for the greater part, over a dry, 





WATER CARRIER. 
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SAN CARLOS INDIAN RESERVATION, 


rolling country ; we are now among rocky 
hilis, and creeks and rills, and noble pines. 

A courier from Captain Wood’s troop of 
the Fourth Cavalry came into camp this 
evening with a note for Captain Dorst, un- 
derstood to be near Ojo de Agua, twenty- 
six miles from here. As he had traveled 
forty miles yesterday, and twenty to-day, 
and, moreover, did not know the way, I 
took the note from him, and sent it on by 
a courier of my own. No grain last night 
or to-night, and the grass here is scant and 
poor. 

San Lazaro, Mexico, June 14, 1886. — 
Marched by a fairly good road, up a wind- 
ing, rocky ravine, flanked on both sides by 
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pine-covered heights, to the Copper King 
mining camp, near the top of the Cananea 
Mountains, and thence by the Quitaca 
Smelter, here. At the smelter I left the 
road and took the trail, which is said to be 
a short cut. On this trail I lost three 
horses without gaining appreciably in time, 
but with a lasting gain, I hope, in my dis- 
trust of short cuts. I had the dismounted 
men take their horses at the Copper King 
Mine, and ride from there on. 

Our marches of the last ten days add 
up as follows :—June 5, 45 miles; 6, 40; 
N28 s 6, 305 G4} 20, 40> 1%, Of Le, 25> 
13, 11, and 14, 29—255 miles. They thus 
average a forced march,,the regulation 
march of cavalry being from 15 to 20 miles. 

I am told that the day after I passed 
through here going east, a party of Indians, 
numbering thirty-seven, crossed the road 
some twenty-five miles below, testifying to 
their hot pursuit by eating raw meat. It is 
some comfort to reflect that if I had been 
there to receive them they would probably 
have known of it, and changed their course, 
perhaps to the very one on which I was 
looking for them. 

La Esperanza, Mexico, June 15, 1886.— 
About the middle of last night the courier 
whom I had sent to look up Captain Dorst 
came into camp on foot, carrying his blan- 
ket. His horse had “played out” about 
ten miles from here. He had not found 
the captain, who, as I have since learned, 
has gone into Fort Huachuca. 

Marched six miles to this point on the 
Santa Cruz. Three of the dismounted men 
had to foot it. The fourth, a packer, whose 
services I could ill dispense with, I allowed 
to ride a pack-mule, for which there was no 
load. 

We have a good road from here to Cal- 
abasas, down the valley of the Santa Cruz. 
The gratefulness to us of thick foliage and 
rippling water can hardly be appreciated 
by one who has never lived and traveled 
in this arid region. There is no town or 
village on our route. La Esperanza, like 
San Lazaro, is a ranch. Back of its haci- 
enda is a fine orchard and vegetable gar- 
den, watered by an acequia. The river has 
a width here of about six feet, and a depth 
of about as many inches, and runs the 
year through. I am told that apples, which 
I thought were a northern plant, grow bet- 
ter here than any other fruit. 

Buena Vista, Mexico, June 16, 1886. — 
This ranch is close upon the line, part of it 
being not improbably in the United States. 
Its name, Fazr View, is that of an old Mex- 


ican ranch, whose ruined hacienda tops an 
eminence on the south side of the river. 
nearly opposite the modern hacienda on 
the north side. How the old ranch came 
to be abandoned is not known, but it is 
supposed to have been depopulated by 
Apaches not less than a hundred years ago. 
There are a few houses about here, form- 
ing a little settlement. I spent part of the 
afternoon at the one from which I drew my 
forage, where I heard some Mexican sing- 
ing. I was told by the sefioritas that their 
voices would have been accornpanied by 
a guitar but for the mourning of the per- 
former, a young giri in a neighboring fam- 
ily, for a brother, killed by Indians about 
a month ago. He died, they said, a brave 
man, having fought to his last cartridge ; he 
was found with his head crushed to a jelly. 

The dismounted men came into camp in 
pretty bad shape. Several are badly chafed, 
and most of them have sore feet, due main- 
ly to the bad state of their boots and shoes. 
One is quite sick, and will have to be al- 
lowed to ride. They have asked permis- 
sion to start out to-morrow before break- 
fast, in order to get as far on their way as 
possible before the heat of the day. I have 
informed them that they will be started’im- 
mediately after getting their breakfast. 

Calabasas, A. T., June 17, 1886.— My 
guide set out this morning on his mule 
about an hour after my dismounted men, 
intending to overtake them and show them 
the way; but he did not catch sight of 
them until he came to where they had 
stopped, pursuant to my instructions, to 
wait for the troop, ten and a half miles 
from where they set out, and about’ two 
miles from Calabasas. 

A mile beyond the point where we passed 
our foot contingent, the road led between 
two notable ruins on opposite sides of the 
river; one, old Fort Mason, abandoned 
about fourteen years ago; the cther, the 
residence of the once Governor Gandara, 
of Sonora. All that one sees of the fort is 
a scattering of foundations, the superstruc- 
tures to which have been @estroyed by time, 
or removed by the neighboring population, 
to put into their own dwellings. The resi- 
dence shows thick, solid walls, thus attest- 
ing that it was a more substantial structure 
than the so-called fort. 

Have learned since my return here that 
the Indians reported west of Fairbanks, on 
whose account General Miles had directed 
my proceeding to the Mowry Mine, had ex- 
isted only in the excited imagination of a 
certain ranchman. 
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Fort Grant, A. T., September 20, 1886.— 
A day or two after my return to Calabasas 
| marched my troop to Crittenden, and 
turned it over to its regular commander, 
Captain Keyes, roth Cavalry. Remained 
thereafter in camp at Calabasas until Sep- 
tember 12th, when troop K commenced 


THE 
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its march to Fort Grant. The order from 
General Miles prescribing this movement 
was the first official intimation that we re- 
ceived of the close of the campaign. We 
were not altogether unprepared for it, how- 
ever, having then for several weeks been 
discussing rumors of approaching peace. 


END. 
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COURSING WILD 


TURKEYS 


ON THE COLORADO.’ 


BY HOWARD SEELY. 


An hour later they were galloping over 
the sunlit levels, their cheeks glowing, 
their pulses thrilling with the exhilarating 
exercise. Both accustomed to the saddle, 
they rode with a graceful freedom and 
dash. Their bay ponies, accustomed to 
be driven together in harness, seemed to 
derive a certain pleasure in riding side by 
side, as if yoked to a chariot, and the 
ladies, clasping their gloved hands, at 
times challenged one another to a burst 
of speed, when they flew along neck and 
neck, until some intervening bush or tree 
compelled them to break the chain. Phil 
Kernochan, mounted upon his iron gray, 
witnessed this graceful revival of the 
circus ring with some admiration, and put 
his horse to his paces to keep the con- 
testants beneath his eye. The dogs—two 
large tawny Scotch greyhounds — ranged 
far ahead, coursing from side to side. 


1 Printed from advance sheets of ** A Nymph of the Colorado.” 


Suddenly a startled jack-rabbit plunged 
from his form and limped away to the 
right, his eyes blinking stupid wonder, his 
exaggerated ears caricaturing his fright. 
Kernochan charged him with a_ shout, 
rising in his stirrups, and sending a bullet 
from his revolver after him while at full 
gallop. In an instant the dogs turned, 
and catching a glimpse of the fleeing hare, 
followed in pursuit. Half for the fun of 
the thing, Kernochan dropped his spurs 
into the flanks of his gray and _ started 
after, calling to the girls to follow. 

The jack-rabbit pursued the customary 
tactics of that remarkable animal. He ran 
for a few moments at the speed of a rail- 
way train, and with evolutions of his hind 
legs that would have done credit to a hay 
tedder. Then he stopped abruptly, and 
with his unmanageable ears spread, like a 
vessel wing and wing, leered derisively at 


Copyright by E. H. Seely, Jr. Allrights reserved. 
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the following dogs, exhibiting that insolent 
confidence in his powers of speed which 
only a jack-rabbit can successfully affect. 
‘The next instant, realizing that no ordi- 
nary Texan dog was after him, and that 
the power to annihilate space was not 
with him alone, he was off like a bolt from 
a cross-bow, quartering suddenly to the 
right, and easily distancing the grey- 
hounds ; but at a velocity that can only 
be indicated by saying that the line of his 
course was visible to the pursuers as a zig- 
zag streak of jack-rabbit. 

Meanwhile the mounted party, unable 
to check their running ponies in their head- 
long career, swept over the spot where the 
hare had doubled, by several yards. Ker- 
nochan was the first to turn, almost lifting 
his gray with the bit, as he wheeled him 
sharply round on his off hind heel, and 
for an instant was etched against the 
pale blue sky—an equestrian statue, ev 
silhouette, with pawing hoofs, flapping 
sombrero and flying bridle rein. In that 
brief moment he caught a glimpse of 
Edith, pushing her panting bay to his ut- 
most, and closely followed by Kate. He 
could not repress a feeling of admiration 
for the courageous girl, as her lithe body 
swung lightly with the movement of her 
horse, and a loosened braid of brown hair 
tossed upon her shoulder. Her eyes were 


bright with the excitement of the chase, 


and 
beaver, an 
color. 

His eye caught this flying picture as in 
the flash of a camera. The moment after 
a loud whirring and flapping filled the air. 
Several large, dusky objects rose between 
him and the ladies, flying in all directions. 
He caught a glimpse of others running 
before him in line, their red necks out- 
stretched, their muscular legs rising and 
falling alternately. ‘They had surprised a 
small flock of wild turkeys while feeding. 

He called to the dogs already far ahead, 
chasing the fleeing jack which doubled so 
quickly and adroitly that they invariably 
ran over him. The birds were scattering 
to every point of the compass. Several 
were still running ahead of him, not yet 
having taken wing. He turned in his sad- 
dle and shouted a warning back to the 
ladies, who had checked their horses, dis- 
concerted by the scattering of the flying 
game. ‘Follow the bird I take!” came 
hoarsely back to them, accompanied by 
some inarticulate sentence about “ getting 
lost.” A minute after, they saw the gray 


inspiration of beauty and 


her face beneath her glossy black. 


horse charge the foremost of the remaining 
turkeys — an old gobbler, whose iridescent 
plumes flashed in the sunlight with bronze 
and gold. 

The old bird rose at once in the air, 
taking wing at first with a strong and rapid 
flight. [hey were on the crest of a prairie 
billow, the valley below being unusually 
open, dotted here and there with an occa- 
sional clump of live-oak. A dark mottle 
of pecans at the upper end of this valley- 
flanked the horizon and indicated the pres- 
ence of water. 

own the slope of the slight divide the 
horses went at fuli gallop, Kernochan fifty 
yards in advance. ‘ Look out for the mar- 
mot furrows!” he shouted, back, as they 
charged down upon the open plain. ‘The 
dogs were with them now and swept on 
ahead, their elastic bodies bending double 
at every bound, their eyes fastened on the 
gobbler sweeping still high over their 
heads, but beginning to droop. At last he 
came to the ground fully a mile from where 
he first took wing, and ran like a scared cat. 

After him, over the grassy levels, swept 
the chase in full cry, the dogs gaining upon 
the turkey at every spring. ‘The bird-ran 
gamely and at a great pace, but with wings 
outspread and outstretched neck, showing 
his fatigue. He was very heavy and fat 
besides being weighed down by his winter 
plumage. 

Seeing his signs of weariness, Kernochan 
urged his horse to his utmost, and was soon 
close upon the dogs. The turkey rose 
again but heavily, passing so near him be- 
fore he got under way that he struck at him 
with his heavy quoit in the hope to bring 
him down. Once in the air, the gobbler 
wheeled to the right, sailing away this 
time in the direction of the pecan grove, 
as if he hoped to find shelter among the 
lofty trees. Quickly availing themselves 
of this change of direction, Edith and 
Kate turned their horses. In a few mo- 
ments the three were riding furiously after 
the flying bird, almost neck and neck. 

The bird showed signs of weariness. 
His legs began to droop. He flew for sev- 
eral hundred yards ,dropping lower and 
lower, his head moving uneasily from side 
to side. 

“ After him!” shouted Kernochan, in his 
excitement rising in his stirrups and urg- 
ing on the hounds. ‘The hinder dog ap- 
peared to gather himself for a second, when 
he went to the front with a sudden rush, 
springing clear of the ground, and snap- 
ping his teeth like a steel trap undef the 
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feet of the bird. The turkey drew his legs 
with a sudden cry that showed his alarm. 

‘Bravo!” cried Edith, lashing her pony 
at the hound’s exploit. 

Ihe bird came down shortly after this, 
and ran desperately as if for the last time. 
They were close upon the pecan grove. 
\]l at once the gobbler began to circle. 
Urging his horse at full speed, his eyes 
tent upon the coursing dogs and the flee- 
ng quarry, Kernochan was suddenly sur- 
rised to see the turkey double and rise in 

e air, coming right back upon them, fly- 
ng about the height of his saddle and 
passing between Kate and himself. 

He reined his horse up with all the 
strength of his body, throwing him flat 
pon his haunches, by the suddenness of 
the movement. ‘The hounds, surprised by 
this unexpected stratagem of their prey, ran 
completely over one another in their efforts 
to check their onward rush. At the same 
noment, with a rush of wind and a jingle 

bit and spur, a horseman passed him, 
fiving like the wind. He caught a glimpse 
f a roan horse, conspicuous for the prom- 

nce of his Roman nose and hanging 
r lip, a strong, well-knit figure, pictur- 
in flapping sombrero and_ heavy 


> 


MORNING 


leather leggings that reached to the hip, 
and realized that, as the man passed him, 
he was gathering up the lariat that trailed 
from his saddle bow, as if about to throw it. 

In an instant Kernochan had wheeled 
his gray and was galloping back after the 
bird. He had scarcely done so when he 
saw the horseman swinging his r7afa about 
his head preparatory to making a Cast. 
The turkey was just ahead of him, running 
from side to side apparently in great dis- 
tress, its wings outspread, its feathers 
ruffled, its bill opened as it gasped for 
breath. ‘The man rose in his stirrup and 
flung his lasso. ‘The long folds of the rope 
shot forward in a gigantic spiral, falling to 
earth full on the sloping back of the bird. 
Hardly had the flying coil left the horse- 
man’s hand when the intelligent cow-pony 
stopped short, bracing his forefeet for the 
expected shock ; but the adroit bird ducked 
suddenly under the noose, brushing it off 
with a flap of his great wings. ‘The gob- 
bler swerved suddenly to one side. It was 
his last effort for life. ‘The hounds, quarter- 
ing at the moment, met him with open 
mouth, and catching him fair, dragged the 
noble bird down amid a cloud of dust and 
flying feathers. 


COMES. 


The dark faints down ; the strength of night 
Is sinking, still and slow, 


And soitly, softly rosy light 


Swells up ; the waiting heavens take 


The flush ; so tender-bright the glow. 


The earth looks up, the trees awake, 
The winds of morning blow, 


Aurilla Furber. 





YACHTS AND YACHT CLUBS OF 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY EDWARDS ROBERTS. 


FORMED on the one side by low-lying 
hills of yellow sand, and on the other by 
a high mountain spur that extends far to- 
ward the north, the Golden Gate, by which 
one gains entrance to the Bay of San 
Francisco, possesses elements of pictur- 
esqueness that prepare a yachtsman for the 
still more attractive features of the bay 
itself. ‘The city of San Francisco faces to- 
ward the east and north, and overlooks 
the bright blue waters of a harbor that, in 
size, is almost an inland sea. ‘The Pacific 
is nine miles behind the city, and is sepa- 
rated from it by a mass of sand-hills, with 
numerous valleys between them, which 
merge gradually into a long stretch of 
yellow shore upon which the waves of the 
ever restless ocean roll. By following up 
the beach one comes to ragged cliffs of 
dark-hued rock, on the top of which is a 
small hotel, widely known as the “ Cliff 
House,” from which, looking westward, 


is an extended view of the ocean, and, 
nearer at hand, of the Golden Gate, with 
its richly colored waters and its opposite 


shore of mountains. Leaving the hotel, and 
strolling idly along the rocky shore, against 
which the waves are ever rolling, the way 
leads past a harmless fort, bristling with 
guns, but of utter worthlessness, to a grassy 
headland commanding a view which is the 
delight of all beholders. Before one, at 
his very feet, lies the land-locked bay, blue 
as that of Naples, sunlit, bordered by green 
shores, dotted with villas and towns, vast 
and island studded. To the right, a few 
miles away, is San Francisco, covering its 
steep hill-sides and picturesque with its 
many styled houses; beyond, across the 
bay, is Oakland, settled on a bit of lowland 
and backed by the blue mountains of the 
Coast Range ; to the left is a secluded har- 
bor, dotted with white-sailed boats and 
overlooked by the little village of Sancel- 
ito, and near-by the passage of the Golden 
Gate, through the narrow opening of 
which a glimpse is had of the Pacific. 
Yachtsman or not, one looking upon this 
scene has an indescribable longing to 
charter a sloop, or a craft of even less pre- 
tension, and sail at will about the bay, ex- 
ploring its many coves, enjoying its soft, 
warm breezes, that even winter itself does 
not dispel, obtaining the constantly varying 


views of city and busy wharves, of islands 
and distant mountains. ‘The attractions 
of the bay are manifold. It seems to have 
been especially created for the yachts- 
man’s pleasure, if the commercial im- 
portance of the harbor is forgotten. Pro- 
tected by hills, its waters are rarely rough 
enough to disturb the digestion of even 
the most inexperienced sailor; and yet its 
dimensions are sufficiently great to make 
one feelhe is enjoying “a life on the ocean 
wave,” even though the storms are not se- 
vere nor the waters very rough. It is 
nearly fifty miles from one end of the bay 
to the other, and the width varies from 
three to six miles. 

If the advantages enjoyed by San Fran- 
cisco yachtsmen were attainable by eastern 
devotees of the sport, the bay would prob- 
ably contain more yachts than it does to- 
day. But San Francisco is young yet, 
and the great majority of its people cannot 
afford even the luxury of a small boat. As 
a result, yachting is practically a pastime 
of the few, although the fact is evident 
that every year witnesses an increasing in- 
terest and participation in the pastime. 
There is no month in the year when one 
cannot, if he wishes, sail his boat, so far 
as weather is concerned, but the time of 
greatest activity may be said to be from 
February to October. In that season sun- 
shiny weather is only the rule, and were it 
not for the heavy fogs that drift into the 
bay from the ocean during July and Au- 
gust, the dear warm days would be contin- 
uous. It is a peculiarity of San Francisco 
that its climate forces those who can do 
so, to go away in summer to get warm 
rather than to get cool. The country is 
warmer in July and August than the city, 
and for that reason yachtsmen will gener- 
ally be found away from home during those 
months. From February to July, however, 
the weather is well-nigh perfect. Then 
the rains of winter have ceased ; the trees, 
grass and flowers are in their most perfect 
dress ; the air is warm, the winds are gen- 
tle, and all nature tempts one out of doors. 
Again in September and often up to No- 
vember, perfect days return, and again the 
boats glide about among the islands or 
sail through the Golden Gate to taste the 
more exciting pleasures of the open sea. 
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There are but two yacht clubs in San 
Francisco, properly speaking, the Pacific 
and the San Francisco. ‘The former is the 
more aristocratic body, the latter the more 
completely devoted to marine sports. The 
fleet of the San Francisco club outnumbers 
that of the Pacific, and all the owners of 
ihe best yachts connected with the latter 
club also belong to the other. If a better 
distinction than any were 
to be established it would 
be that the San Francis- 
co is the working club: 

It has on its list a great 
many young men who 
are enthusiastic sailors, 
it has no honorary or 
life members, and all, in 
short, who enjoy the 
benefits of the organiza- 
tion are continually con- 
tributing to its support. 
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The headquarters of both clubs are at 
Sancelito, a little town composed of a score 
or more villas, that overlooks a secluded 
bay lying north of the passage leading to 
the Golden Gate. Behind the town rises 
Mount Tamalpais, a high and rounded 
hill extending westward to the ocean, while 
before it stretches a harbor opening into the 
bay and across which one may see San 
Francisco, three miles away. Ferry-boats 
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SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CLUB. 


run at intervals of half an hour between 
the city and Sancelito, and the trip across 
the bay affords one a surprisingly beauti- 
ful view of the island of Alcatraz, quaint 
as a bit of Genoa, with its fort and bar- 
racks, and of the Gate, with its blue waters 
and vari-colored cliffs. The San Francis- 
co club-house is near the ferry landing, 
under the rugged bluff which commands 
the lovely scenery of shore and wave, for 
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which Sancelito is so famous. It is built 
on piles over the yellow beach, and is a 
plain, rectangular structure of redwood, 
one story and a half high, with square ter- 
race surmounted by a flag-staff. The club 
was incorporated in September, 1875, and 
the house was then opened for the use of 
the club members. ‘The interior is very 
conveniently but simply planned, and is 
decorated with great taste. A broad ve- 
randa extends around the outside of the 
house, and is prolonged at the southeast- 
ern corner as a wharf, on the extreme end 
of which stand a couple of saluting can- 
non closely bonded in heavy canvas. Their 
throats have crowed a number of times 
already, over the exploits of the favorite 
yachts of the club, and will do so yet 
again if one may believe all he hears. The 
principal room in the house is the assembly 
or dancing hall, a large, spacious chamber 
which has a springy and highly polished 
floor, and a grand piano on which gifted 
members delight to exhibit their accom- 
plishments to admiring visitors. The 


windows command most charming pros- 
pects of bay and mountains, islands and 
distant cities, while the walls are ornamented 
with choice models of yacht hulls, among 
them being those of the Caméria and Zi- 
vonia, probably the two finest specimens of 
English yacht-building that 


ever were 
launched, not even excepting the Gevnesta, 
with her straighter and less graceful lines. 
The ladies’ parlor is a comfortable little 
nook, containing some interesting marine 
pictures, and on the centre-table the silver- 
plate trophy once won by the “mera/d in 
a brilliant contest. A kitchen, lunch-room, 
card-room, toilet-rooms and bed-chambers 
for the servants comprise the remainder 
of the establishment. 

There is a_ broad, well-macadamized 
drive along the shore in Sancelito, and it 
leads to the Pacific club-house, half a mile 
farther distant from the ferry-wharf and 
to the southward. It is a much more am- 
bitious structure than the other, and from 
the deck of the steamer, which puffs its way 
across from San Francisco, it looks very 
much like the mansion of a Central American 
planter. It is nearly, if not quite square, 
with a terrace at the summit of the broad 
roof, and a flag-staff from which the colors 
of the club depend on gala occasions. The 
club-house stands at the base of a high 
bluff, which forms the southern confine of 
a small, pocket-like valley, and also of a 
pretty cove that affords a placid anchorage 
ground for the smallest of sail-boats. The 


white walls of the club-house are relieved 
by masses of dark foliage behind and 
around it. The hills are crowned with 
dwarf live-oaks, which grow there in sturdy 
luxuriance. ‘Two or three acres of steep, 
sloping land are enclosed at the waters’ 
edge around the building, within a high 
fence and hedge, and are beautifully laid 
out with winding gravel-walks, and shrub- 
bery and flowers. Immediately in front of 
the grand entrance, and almost overhang- 
ing the beach, is a small esplanade, paved 
with marbles, and on which a formidable 
battery of four brass Dahlgren, twelve- 
pounder boat-howitzers are posted for sa- 
luting. A very lofty flag-pole rises from 
the center of the pavement, and is reserved 
for the national colors. It reaches at least 
fifty feet nearer the zenith than the one on 
the roof. Farther to the south, there is a 
stout wharf reaching out sixty feet from 
the beach, and two iron saluting canon are 
kept there for ordinary service. 

The interior of the Pacific club-house is 
rich and imposing. ‘The veranda is of 
spacious dimensions, and the visitor as- 
cends to it by a tall and sweeping flight of 
steps. Like an old-fashioned English 
manor-house, the first chamber entered is of 
immense size, and the lofty chimney-place 
suggests the one in the banqueting-hail 
of Frances I., at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
It is high enough and wide enough to drive 
a donkey and cart into, and ts furnished 
with gigantic fire-dogs, with shining brass 
knobs and an enormous iron crane. Over 
the mantel is a piece of curious wood-carv- 
ing and some Japanese plaster statuary. 
The architrave above the. fireplace is 
faced with painted tiles, all excepting three 
illustrating the flag-signals of the élub. 
The three others bear inscriptions of time- 
worn sailors’ axioms, like the following : 

‘* With the rain before the wind, 
Topsail halyards you must mind ; 
When the wind’s before the rain, 
Hoist your topsails up again.” 

And 

‘* If clouds are gathering thick and fast, 
Look out sharp for sail and mast ; 
But if they lag upon the road, 
Keep your flying kites abroad.” 

A paraphrase of a favorite fisherman's 
warning : 

‘* A red sky in the morning, 
Sailors take warning. 
A red sky at night 
Is a sailor's delight.” 

This club must surely be of a warlike 
temper, for on the red-bricked hearth, in 
front of the grim fire-dogs, are arrayed three 
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shining cannon of small calibre, like those 

that are usually seen on the forecastle of a 
vacht. One, according to the inscription in 
the brass, was presented to Governor Rom- 
ualdo Pacheco by W. T. Garratt. Another 
was presented by the same gentleman to 
Cornelius O’Connor. 

The great hall is about 50 by 4o feet. ‘The 
ceiling is hung with strips of colored bunt- 
ing, canopy-fashion, and four enormous 
albatrosses are also suspended from it, 
while on various ledges, over doors, win- 
dows, etc., are elks’ heads, stuffed eagles, 
cranes, storks, herons, and other objects 
suggestive of an adventurous, out-door ex- 
existence. A magnificent 
model of the clipper-ship 
Pacific,with all sails spread, 
occupies a large space in 
one corner. A valuable col- 
lection of yachting-views is 
hung upon the walls of both 
this and the dining - halk 
The latter is entered by a 
small vestibule, leading off 
the grand veranda. It is 
as large as the main hall, 
has a high wainscot, and 
contains a score of tables. 

A banqueting board was 
spread here after the last 
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regatta of the club, when the prizes were 
delivered. The hall is splendidly adapted 
to such a celebration. Adjoining are the 
wine-room and the kitchen. Opening from 
the main-hall are a sitting or card room, 
and a ladies’ parlor and toilet-rooms. There 
are comfortable sleeping chambers upstairs 
for the servants of the club. The Pacific 
Yacht Club was incorporated in August, 
1878, 

On the shore-road at Sancelito, opposite 
the San Francisco club-house, is a small 
cottage which belongs to what is known as 
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the Bohemian Yacht Club. 


This is a pri- 
vate body, which never exceeded five mem- 


bers, and now has but two. It was also 
called the “Owl Club,” and five stuffed 
owls, representative of the five original 
members, are still among the peculiar or- 
naments of the interior, perched upon a 
mossy branch which is fastened to the wall. 
There are four or five rooms, cozily fitted 
up, and adorned with grotesque and slight- 
ly humorous caricatures. The present two 
members also belong to the San Francisco 
Yacht Club. 
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Among the principal members of the Pa- 
cific and San Francisco yacht clubs are 
James L. Flood, John W. Mackay, J. P. 
Jones, George Crocker, Peter J. Donahue, 
Cornelius O’Connor, Philip Caduc, Isidore 
Gutte and C. H. Harrison. Mr. Caduc is 
the commodore of the Pacific, and C. H. 
Harrison of the San Francisco. Mr. Har- 
rison is probably the most experienced 
yachtsman on the coast, having been, be- 
fore coming to the United States, an offi- 
cer of the Royal Thames Yacht Club. 
The Pacific and San Francisco yacht clubs 
have together about two hundred active 
members. 

The following is a correct list of all the 
yachts belonging to these clubs : 


SCHOON ERS (KEEL). 


lonnage 
Length over 


OWNER. 


Draught. 





.. S. Merritt. 
Joseph Grant..'5 
. Spreckels Bros..| 


Casco, 
Halcyon. 
Lurline. 


SC HOONERS (CEN T ERBOAR 


.| J. McDonough. 52 77 

R. S. Floyd... 8 77-07 
Azaline ......| M. R. Roberts.. 32! 69 

a | eee > 61.50 | 
Nellie. J. M. Donahue. 30; 60 | 5 
Virginia......| E. M. Gallagher 30 58. 33 | 
White Wing.. wan Lee 25 
Rambler......| W. A. Wilson. . 20 : 


Aggie.. 


| 


SL( OPS (CE N’ TERBOARD). 


ree | p, Caduc 

Magic........| Robt. Gibson. . 

Thetis. .......| W. Cameron 
and others.. 








Y¥ AWLS eee 


Lolita .. 





| se 25 
43-03 | 10.03 
“ 03 | 16,04 

15.25 
G. Berry. ee 8 ‘2.86 | 37 +25 


le. Chittenden. . tig 50 
Frolic.........| C. H. Harrison.|25| 48.10 
Emerald .| W. L. Oliver.. +5 46.89 | 
Startled Fawn! F. A. Hyde. 45 
ARs 


pple 
Idle Hour. 


The majority of these boats. have steel 
centerboards ; some of them wooden ones. 
It is related that the sloop Ve//ie, which 
no longer belongs to either club, dropped 
her steel centerboard some time ago, but 
sailed on just as well as if nothing had 


happened. Her owner declares, in fact, 
that she does better work without than she 
ever did with it. Few of the yachts on the 
Pacific coast have as great excellences of 
build and of rig as may be readily dis- 
covered in any second-rate yachting fleet 
in the East. The most of them were put 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


together in ignorance of the more refined 
principles of marine architecture, and are 
tub-like and slow. Fortunately, the more 
prominent patrons of yachting are getting 
rid of their primitive and clumsy craft. 
Some of the later acquisitions of the club 
are very creditable to the judgment and 
enterprise of their owners. Take, for in- 
stance, the Lurdine, the Halcyon, the Chispa 
and the /Ved/ie, all schooners.: They have 
pretty hulls, and in rig are as well suited 
as possible to the strong winds of this lati- 
tude. No yacht could live in these waters, 
carrying as much canvas as it would be 
strictly necessary to give her in New York 
Bay or Long Island Sound. 

The fastest boat of the Pacific coast fleet, 
all things considered, is the Zur/ine. She 
draws 8% feet of water; her breadth of 
beam is 21.05 feet; length over all, 80 
feet, and length on the water-line, 72.03 
feet. As an old yachtsman remarked to 
the writer: “It;is nip and tuck between 
her and the Hadcyon ; but the Ha/cyon has 
shown that she is afraid of her. In the 
last Pacific club regatta the Halcyon would 
not race. She is 72.03 feet long at the 
water-line, 83 over all, 21.12 beam, and 
draws 10.50 of water. She carries a lug- 
jib and a leg-of-mutton mainsail, flying 
staysail, water-sail and ring-sail, and some- 
times sets a balloon-sail. The Zur/ine gives 
the same inventory of sails and so does 
the Chispa, except that her jib is very large 
and is rigged with a boom. The Lurdine 
and Chispa have the same model, which is 
a very pretty one. The Cyispa’s masts, 
however, are more raking than those of any 
other craft inthe pleasure fleet, and creeps 
to the windward with remarkable facility. 
Running before the wind, howeve® the 
Lurline can easily outsail her. The Ha/- 
cyon and Arie/ have beautiful hulls. That 
of the latter is considered the finest in 
Pacific waters, and her lamentable lack of 
speed is attributed by expert yachtsmen 
to her deficient rig, which has not been 
thoroughly altered since she was brought 
around from New York through the Straits 
of Magellan. A wealthy yachtsman pur- 
chased her eight years ago, “ and expected 
her to beat everything,” as said the captain 
of arival yacht ; “ but, instead of that, she 
was beaten by every thing.” She carries 
a set of sails like those of the Ha/cyon and 
Lurline. It is generally believed that if 
she were rigged over properly with masts 
a little more raking she would be very 
fast. The Azaline has also nearly perpen- 
dicular masts and is a slow sailor. The 
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Chispa, when she was launched, and for 
some time afterward, was the fastest yacht 
on the Pacific. She was built in 1879, to 
peat the Consuelo, and did so. The Con- 
suelo was then sold to be used in pearl- 
fishing. The schooner Ved/ie was built to 
beat the Chispa, and succeeded in doing 
so last year, coming in two minutes ahead 
after a sail of twenty-eight miles. It is 
believed, however, that this would not have 
happened but for the light winds, which 
are always favorable to the JVe//ie. She 
carries a lug-jib and a_ leg-of-mutton 
mainsail, but, when she races, changes the 
latter for a gaff mainsail. The Rambler 
is the smallest of the schooners and is war- 
ranted to beat anything of her size. The 
Virginia, formerly the Cornelius O'Connor 
and now sometimes called the Con. Vir- 
ginta, in honor of the mining stock, beat 
the Chispa simply by holding the wind 
while the latter fell in with a calm. She 
would not have beaten even then, but for 
a time-allowance, as she actually reached 
the goal first. The Chispa’s owner hasa 
standing challenge out against the Virginia 
to repeat the race for a wager of $1,000. 
The Annie is the fastest of the sloops. 
She carries only one, a lug-jib, a very large 
mainsail, a spinnaker, and sometimes a jib- 
topsail. The Zhefis is her sworn rival, and 
owners of both vie with one another in 
The Thetis belongs to a number 
Their relative merits have 


boasting. 
of young men. 
not, as yet, received a conclusive test. 

Of the vawls, the Zo/ita at present leads 


all the rest. The Startled Fawn, the Elia 
and the Amerald are only very ordinary 
sailors. “The Amera/d,” said Captain J. 
M. Brooks, of the Chispfa, to the writer, 
“used to be the best boat here until some 
old scow came along and beat her. It is 
nowadays nip and tuck between her and the 
Frolic. Of course, all of this class of boats 
are now out of date. They are too clumsy, 








and they have too much belly. ‘The clubs 
were young when they were launched. The 
favor of yachtsmen has gone from them 
to the larger but more graceful craft; but 
now they seem to be getting tired of the 
big boats again, and we may expect to see 
lighter yachts, and with more delicate lines 
built hereafter.” 

The interior fittings of the most of the 
Pacific Coast yachts are unpretentious, and 
of some of them, they are exceedingly plain. 
The prettiest and most expensive cabin is 
that of the Zurdine. She cost $20,000, and 
every known kind of rare wood from the 
four quarters of the earth was used in dec- 
orating her, from ebony to bird's-eye 
maple. ‘The Avznie, which like the Arte, 
is of Eastern build, has a very cozy cabin, 
and the panels are decorated with oil- 
paintings, representing marine scenes. ‘The 
Chispa’s cabin is lined with Lincrusta-Wal- 
ton, and the beds and cushions are all 
adorned with a profusion of lace. 

The Zolita yawl is employed in every 
hunting season as a movable shooting sta- 
tion. She is first run up a river or creek, 
and then, after being moored, is housed 
over with lumber, and the party on board 
occupy the temporary structure as a lodg- 
ing-place. When thus metamorphosed she 
presents a curious and picturesque appear- 
ance, surrounded by the tall, waving tule. 

There are several favorite places to which 
the San Francisco yachtsmen go during the 
proper seasons. One is Santa Barbara, 
where there is a good harbor and a pictur- 
esque town, and the other is Honolulu, 
capital of the Hawaiian Islands. The jour- 
ney to the latter is over a warm, calm sea, 
and the islands, with their volcanoes and 
tropical vegetation, are wonderfully attrac- 
tive. There is not the variety of places to 
visit that is offered to Eastern yachtsmen, 
however, and the majority of boats do not 
venture beyond the limits of the Bay. 
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BY CAPTAIN ROLAND F, COFFIN, 


Author of ** Old Sailor Yarns,”’ ‘‘ The America’s Cup,” ‘‘ The History of American Yachting,”’ etc. 


“ WHEN I were a boy, sir,” said the old 
sailor, holding his glass of beer up to the 
light, and apparently admiring its fine am- 
ber color, “I’ve often heerd my mother 
say when some one would speak of a thing 
as- was easy for to do, ‘It are very easy 
for to see Cousin Debby spin,’ meanin’ as 
it wouldn't be so easy mayhap if they had 
to spin theirselves. Sailors knows very well 
now, as it were the easiest thing in the world 
for Columbus arter he struck the Trades to 
come across the ocean, but if we had lived 
in them days when nobody didn’t know 
nothin’ about the Trades, it mightn’t have 
looked so easy; so it are when a acci- 
dent occurs, there’s lots of galloots that is 
quick to say he ought to have done this or 
he oughtn’t to have done that, and when I 
hear that, I am always reminded of the say- 
in’ of my maternal progenitor, as ‘It’s very 
easy for to see Cousin Debby spin.’ The 
time as I were agoin’ afore the mast, in the 
Liverpool trade, the skipper that didn’t 
carry on and make passages was very soon 
told that his sarvices wasn’t no longer re- 
quired. So captains ran all sorts of risks, 
and had to. There was a good many lines, 
and all runnin’ opposition to one another ; 
and the lines whose ships made the short- 
est passages got the most passengers, and 
that was what paid better than freight. So 
they used to drive right through, fair wea- 
ther or foul, clear or foggy ; and though 
the skippers knew the danger well enough, 
and knew how to go safe, they was forced 
to drive on and take the risk. Sometimes 
a accident would occur, and sometimes a 
ship would come home missin’, and then 
there’d be a row kicked up about it in the 

. newspapers, but the old thing went on just 
the same, and the fastest ship would still 
catch the passengers. Ships will meet with 
accidents, no matter how careful a skipper 
may be ; but there’s a many that occur just 
through carelessness. I heerd tell of a old 
man, arter a ship had gone on to Jarsey 
Beach, that said that any man that runa 
ship ashore ’twixt Fire Island and Barnegat 
ought to have a deep-sea lead slung around 

his neck, and wear it all the rest of his nat- 

’ral life. Well, that same skipper, the very 

next v’yage arter he had made that observa- 
tion, runned his own ship, one of the finest 


of the New York liners, right slap onto 
Squam Beach, with t’galian’ stunsails set 
on both sides. His chronometer got out, 
he said, but it’s as likely as not she overrun 
her reckonin’—as common an occurrence 
as anythin’ I knows on, specially runnin’ in 
toward the land. A ship will always go in 
shore a heap faster than she’ll go off, and 
that’s what was the matter with a steamer 
that I read about once that runned ashore 
one day a runnin’ for Halifax harbor. 
Everybody pitched into that there skipper, 
“cause he didn’t know where he was exact- 
ly ; but bless you, sir, that’s as common as 


-can be for a man to wake up in the morn- 


in’ and find his ship miles away from where 
his reckonin’ puts her. Where that skipper 
missed it, accordin’ to me, were in goin’ 
below just about the time he ought to have 
a been aturnin’ out. My idee is he tried to 
do too much. He calculated he’d stop up 
all night, and along about eight bells, he 
got a bit tired, and jist went into his room 
to rest a bit, and so dropped off to sleep. 
Now, if he’d a had his dinner along about 
three o’clock in the arternoon, and then 
took a good stiff’ner of brandy and water, 
and a turned in till about four bells in the 
fust watch—and it wasn’t possible to be in 
with the land afore that time, allowin’ for 
the biggest error that could occur—why, 
then he’d a turned out at that time as fresh 
as a four-year old, and could a stood the 
racket nicely till daylight. But to go 
below when, accordin’ to his own reckonin’, 
he’d be up with the land in three hours, 
without allowin’ anythin’ for overrunnin’, 
wasn’t shipshape, accordin’ to my expe- 
rience, not on no account. Howsumever, 
it’s always easy enough arter a accident to 
tell what ought to have been done, and I 
never see a spar go over the side but what 
there was plenty of chaps ready to say they 
knew as how the old man was a carryin’ on 
too hard. 

What I sot out to tell you this arter- 
noon was about one passage I had from 
London to New York, where I was just 
all winter on the ocean. We sailed from 
London on Guy Faux’s day, I recollects, 
somewhere along in 1851 or 1852, and we 
got in here some time in March. We had 
over 300 passengers in the steerage and 
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about eighteen in the cabin. We passed 
through the Straits of Dover along about 
dusk, with a fine breeze from no’theast, 
and took our departure from Dungeness 
light along about eight o’clock, I reckon, 
and that was the last sight we had of any- 
thing like land for many a long day. The 
wind went into the east’ard, and from that 
gradually canted to the s’uth’ard, with light, 
drizzlin’ rain and thick weather. All the 
cargo that was in the ship was some 600 
or 700 tons of chalk, and she was, conse- 
quently, as stiff as a tree, and owin’ to this, 
we didn’t realize how hard the wind did 
blow. The old man was a young chap that 
hadn’t had much experience, and was, of 
course, very anxious to make a quick pas- 
sage, and he jist carried onto that ship in 
a way I never see equaled. All three roy- 
als, lower, topmast and t’gallan’ stunsails, 
that is as long as the lower stunsail would 
stand, and when the wind got so far to the 
s'uth’ard that we had to take that in, we set 
the flying-jib and maintopmast and main- 
t’'gallan’ stunsails, and so had more can- 
vas than before, and the old ship went flyin’ 
down Channel at the rate of about twelve 
knots an hour, which fora full ship such as 
she were, was tremendious goin’. 

* All through the fust night and durin’ 
the next day we had a double lookout kep’, 
as we were in a region where vessels was 
usually very thick, but we saw nothin’ until 
jist at dark of the second day, when the 
lookout sung out: 

«Sail on the weather bow ; hard up the 
helm !’ 

‘“‘T were at the wheel, and as the mate 
repeated the order, I hove it up at once. 
He let go the spanker-sheet, and then 
jumped to the lee-wheel and helped me 
heave up. Luckily the old ship paid off 
quick, but we had a tight squeak for it, 
and had to go broad off afore the wind to 
clear the other craft. She were a big ship 
standin’ in upon a wind, with her starboard 
tacks aboard, and consequently in keepin’ 
off, we ran right square across her bow. 
Fortunately for us, whoever had charge of 
her obsarved the rule of the road and held 
her wind, for if she had a kept off, she 
would have sunk us sure, and as it was, she 
went across our starn with everythin’ hard 
aback, and did not clear us by more than 
ten feet. If we had a luffed when we fust 
seen her, we could have cleared her easily ; 
but as she fust loomed up through the fog, 
of course we couldn’t tell which way she 
was agoin’, and there’s no time to consider 
about things ; what you do you must do at 


once, and therefore the mate did right in 
portin’ his helm. It frightened the old 
man into takin’ the spanker and crochick 
off of her at all events, but he hung on to 
everythin’ else, and all that night we dashed 
on through the fog, at the rate of eleven or 
twelve miles a hour, with the risk of fetchin’ 
up agin’ some craft at any minute. 

“ Arter we got out of the Channel, there 
was, of course, less danger, as we wasn’t so 
likely to fall in with vessels, and any we 
might come athwart would be either bound 
with us, or else right in the contrary direc- 
tion; but we kept a sharp lookout never- 
theless as long as the thick weather lasted. 
I think we was six days out afore we gota 
observation, and for all this while the wind 
had kept steady and strong from sou-sou- 
east, and as we was steerin’ west-nor’west, 
of course it was right abeam, so that we 
could carry our stunsails, keepin’ the top- 
sail-yards well checked in. 

“Of course all hands, passengers and 
crew, was curious to know how far we had 
got along with all this fair wind, and there 
was considerable betting in a small way as 
to whether or not we had got to the west- 
’ard of 30°, the odds being two and three to 
one that we had; and so arter the old man 
had got his arternoon sight, some of the 
more anxious of the steerage passengers 
went aft and found out that we was chock 
up to 33° 30, or more than one-third of the 
way over, which in six days you'll admit 
was great goin’. “Twas a heap too good 
to last. With the clearin’ away of the fog, 
the wind breezed steadily, and at four bells 
in the dog-watches it was a blowin’ stiffer 
than we’d had it at all. The old man was so 
proud of the quick run he had made so far, 
that he didn’t like to take a.stitch off of 
her, and then she was so stiff, that she did 
not feel the wind at all ; and it were in re- 
ality blowin’ a good deal harder than any 
of us thought for. The old ship was as 
upright as a dish, but her spars were bend- 
ing like willow whips. When the man re- 
lieved the wheel at four bells, I suppose he 
was a little careless at fust, and let her come 
toa couple of p’ints, and this was jist about 
all that was needed. The spars afore that 
had jist as much as they could bear, and as 
she come to, fust the fore-brace went, then 
the topmast studdin’-sail tack, and as the 
foreyard went for’ard, it wrung the head 
of the foremast off, jist about the spider- 
band. 

“Tn less time than it takes me to tell it, 
our ship was a wreck complete. Of course, 
the instant all the wreck of the foremast 
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struck the water, at the rate the ship was 
goin’ at the time, it could not help but pull 
the other masts out too, and it did, they 
breakin’ off as if they had been pipe-stems. 
The jibboom went at the cap, the mainmast 
about three feet below the mainyard, the 
mizzenmast jist below the poop-deck, which 
ripped up as it went over, and there the 
whole thing lay out to leeward of us, all 
three masts with all three royals set and 
fore and main t’gallan’-stunsails. I shall 
never forget that sight, sir, if I live a hun- 
dred years: one minute we was agoin’ 
along with every blessed stitch a pullin’ 
like young elephants, the next minute we 
lay dead and helpless out in mid-ocean, 
with not a stick to bless ourselves with. 

“Right along amidships we had a tem- 
porary passengers’ galley—that is, two of 
the old-fashioned passenger ranges were 
lashed back to back, and over them was 
built a house of rough boards, jist to an- 
swer the law which had jist then been 
passed, that the cooking apparatus should 
be under cover. Now, jist at that time of 
the arternoon, of course, there was a roarin’ 
fire on, and a big crowd collected around 
each fire gittin’ their supper cooked. We'd 
jist been out long enough then for all hands 
to get over their sea-sickness, and they was 
about as ravenous as young sharks. Why 
some of that crowd wasn’t killed by the 
main riggin’ as it fell, the Lord only knows; 
but except a bruise here and there, there 
weren't one of them damaged in the least. 
But the riggin’ fell on the house and crushed 
it down upon the fires, and it was all of 
ablaze in an instant. So the fust thing we 
had to do was to put the fire out. 

‘* Whatever may be said about the old 
man’s cussed foolishness in carryin’ sail as 
he had, arter the mischief had been done, 
he behaved well and were as cool as a 
cucumber. He met the surgin’ crowd of 
passengers that was a strugglin’ up from 
the steerage, and got them quieted in a 
wonderful short time. He told ’em that 
there wasn’t the least bit of danger, and 
that in a short time he’d have the ship all 
right agin; and arter a bit he got ’em to 
believe that carryin’ away the masts was 
jist one of the most common things in the 
world, and somethin’ that was almost sure 
to happen in every v’yage across the ocean. 
We had a couple of good force-pumps, and 
soon got streams on the fire and put it out, 
and so the most immediate danger was 
over. The next thing were to get rid of 
the wreck afore she could drift down atop 
of it, and stave a hole in her bottom, and 


the orders was given to cut everythin’ 
along the lee rail. We went at it with a 
will, one watch for’ard under the mate, and 
the other aft under. the second mate; and 
with axes, hatchets and knives we made 
short work of it, and in half an hour or so 
we was all clear. The worst job we had 
was with the lee main rigging. The chain- 
plates had drawn clear from the upper 
channels, and bent clear out their whole 
length to leeward of the ship, and to get 
to the lee lanyards we had to go over- 
board. There was no help for it, and the 
second mate and one of the men slung 
themselves in bow-lines and went over the 
side, and, arter a good deal of trouble, man- 
aged to cut the lanyards and let the wreck 
go adrift. As soon as ever the wreck was 
clear, the carpenter sounded the pumps, 
and reported the ship tight, and the old 
man gave the order to ‘splice the main- 
brace.’ While we was a gettin’ our grog, 
the old man made us a bit of a speech. 
He says: ‘ My lads, any fool can carry 
masts out of a ship if the Lord gives him 
wind enough, but it takes sailor-men to 
rig her up again, and that’s what I calcu- 
late you'll show yourselves to be. -The 
watch below will go and get their suppers, 
and then we’ll turn to with a will, for I ex- 
pects to have a fore and main yard aloft 
by daylight. I shall go on to the west’ard, 
and I have no doubt we'll get canvas 
enough on her to make a fair passage yet.’ 

“ All this was very well except the last 
part. What he ought to have done, and 
what he would have done if he’d a had 
more years over his head, would a been to 
have gone back and got her into the fust 
port he come to; but he were a young 
chap, as I told you afore, and he thought 
it would be a grand thing if he got her 
over without any masts, and so he was 
bound to try it on, and do it if possible. 
We had provisions for seventy days when 
we left London, and these could easily be 
made to spin out to a hundred if need be. 
We had plenty of spare sails, and as many 
spare spars as we needed for a jury rig, 
and so our strait wasn’t so very bad arter 
all. °’Twas our watch below, and we’d jist 
been agoin’ to get our suppers when the 
accident occurred, and so when we went 
below we talked the matter over and come 
to the conclusion that we’d do the best 
we could to help the old man out of his 
scrape. So arter we'd had supper and a 
smoke, we went on deck and turned to to 
make a night of it. It was no fool of a 
job to get a tackle up to the head of the 
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stump of the mainmast, the way she was 
rollin’, for with nothing into her but that 
chalk, she did roll worse than anythin’ I 
ever see afore or since. We tried various 
plans with snorters round the mast and 
what not to shin up, but ’twas no use, it 
couldn’t be did ; the big, smooth stick was 
there, and the job was to get up to the head 
of it. At last the mate see it was no use, 
and then he gits a couple of spare topmast 
studdin’-sail booms and rigged a pair of 
shears, and then we managed it, and gota 
double block seized solid up to the main- 
mast head, and rove off a tackle. By the 
time this was done, some of the rest of us 
had got aspare t’gallan’-sail up from below 
and bent it to a spare yard, and got it 
across all ready for hystin’, and at exactly 
ten o’clock we swayed away on the tackle 
and had our new mainyard aloft and the 
sail set, and the ship began to go through 
the water agin. 

“Well, the old man was pleased enough 
when she come up to her course agin and 
began to go ahead, and he give orders to 
‘splice the main-brace’ agin, and then says 
he to the mate: ‘Let the watch go below 
and git some sleep ; we can do as much in 
a hour of daylight as in two of darkness, 
and I want all hands fresh to-morrow.’ 

“ Arter that we had ‘watch and watch,’ 
just as usual, and, in fact, arter we had 
got everything rigged up that we had to 
rig, we had mighty easy times of it. There 
wasn’t no goin’ aloft, cause there wasn’t no 
loft to go to, and blow high or blow low 
we never had to shorten sail, ’cause the sail 
was short enough already. I suppose al- 
together we got the bulk of double-reefed 
topsails on to her, and she did go along re- 
markably well. In the hard gales we had 
arterward from the west’ard, I heerd the 
mate say that he never made so much 
westin’ before in sich weather as we did in 
that ship. There wasn’t anythin’ to hold 
her back, you see, and as for canvas, if 
we'd a had our masts all in and everythin’ 
ataunto, we couldn’t have spread any more 
than we had spread, and all our top-hamper 


would a bin a holdin’ us back. ‘The weather 
was the most frightfullest I ever see, and 
I’ve bin across that pond a many times, 
We carried the s’utherly wind about a 
couple of days arter our masts went, and 
then it went to the west’ard, and from that 
time for about three weeks it was jist a 
succession of westerly gales. Still we made 
somethin’ every day, and everybody was as 
jolly as a lark, ’cause we argued that if we 
could get on with the wind ahead, we'd 
surely get on when it shifted, and no one 
had a doubt. about gittin’ to New York, 
and in pretty good time too. In twenty-six 
days we was up with the eastern edge of 
the Banks, and here we met with a misfor- 
tin’ that was worse than losin’ the masts, 
and that was our rudder give out. ‘The 
way it happened were this: we got a tre- 
mendious gale from sou’west, and toward 
the last of it it blowed away every blessed 
rag we had set. Well, the old man knowed 
that when it shifted ’twould be in a hard 
flurry to the nor’west, and he wanted to 
git the ship’s head to the s’uth’ard, so as 
it might strike her on the quarter when it 
shifted, and bring her up head to the sea. 
Well, we got up an old stay-sail and got it 
hysted up for’ard, and put the helm hard 
up to wear her round. It were a long 
while afore she would go off, layin’ dead 
in the water as she was, and the high poop 
aft was more than a match for the stay-sail 
for’ard. At last, however, she swung off 
and gathered way, and we got her round; 
and ’twas well we did, for the shift when 
it did come was very violent, but the next 
mornin’ we found the rudder-head badly 
sprung. Havin’ the helm up so long the 
night before, and she a rollin’, was what 
had done it. This was the worst thing yet, 
and the old man daresn’t try it any longer. 
With so many people on board, it was too 
much of a risk. If he continued to the 
west’ard he’d lose the rudder sure, but if 
he run afore the wind for the Western Isl- 
ands, he might nurse it till he got there; 
and so he squared away and ran for Fayal, 
where we arrived in twelve days, all right.” 
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III. 


WE will now assume that the learner has 
become familiar with the different blows, 
stops and guards that are of most impor- 
tance in acquiring the art of self-defence, 
but in order to perfect himself scientifically 
in the practice of boxing, it is necessary 
that he master each evolution in detail, so 
as to execute it readily and easily at the in- 
stant the opportunity presents itself, with- 
out having to refer to the text-book of his 
memory before he can remember the cor- 
rect guard or stop that should meet each 
onslaught of his adversary. 

THE FIRST LESSONS 

should be given slowly and deliberately by 
the teacher, taking each evolution in detail, 
and accompanying the practical demon- 
stration of the particular maneuver by a 
running commentary of pertinent oral in- 
struction, pointing out the precise object 
to be achieved, and reprimanding any fault 
of execution immediately on its occurrence, 
for by that means you keep the brain ac- 
tively employed in harmonizing the uni- 
formity of action, of eye, hand and foot. 

By way of illustration, let us suppose 
that the left-hand lead at head and guard 
for same with right is to be taught. The 
mode of instruction should run somewhat 
after this fashion : “ Advance and lead as 
I lead.” ‘“ That's too slow.” ‘ Quicker 
and straighter with the left.” ‘“ Don’t 
raise the right elbow so much. That’s 
better; turn the right arm out a little 
more.” “I’m going to follow up; break 
grcund smartly to left.” “ Not such long 
strides ; quicker.” “Follow me up now.” 
“There, never advance the right foot.” 
“ Now lead and get back. That’s it; now 
then, quicker delivery,” and so on. The 
exercise proceeds the whole time without 
intermission, the teacher increasing the 
celerity of action as the pupil gets more 
and more into the hang of the evolution, 
until the motion becomes almost involun- 
tary, and is performed with the requisite 
velocity and with the rhythmic regularity 
of a pendulum. The pupil should never 


stop to argue or ask questions during the 
bout, but should, without opening his 
mouth, set his whole thoughts and energies 
to follow out each suggestion as it comes. 
He should pay close attention to the gen- 
eral style of his teacher’s movements and 
endeavor to copy his general carriage, 
gaining that nameless something in grace 
and dexterity of the slightest movement 
that to the initiated eye infallibly indicates 
the proficient. 

A round of this nature, which is begun 
deliberately, and does not call forth all the 
activity of a regular set-to, may be extended 
to five. minutes or even a trifle longer at 
the discretion of the teacher; but a change 
of exercise should not be commenced until 
the pupil shows himself master of thé one 
he is engaged with. 

HARD HITTING. 


Teachers should always be most careful, 
especially when instructing their younger 
pupils, not to hit too hard, for a heavy 
blow to one unaccustomed to such sud- 
den shocks is apt to confuse a novice so 
that he becomes incapable of fully compre- 
hending the points that are verbally given. 
And besides this, rough treatment at the 
early stages of instruction implants a feel- 
ing of nervous excitement and general inse- 
curity to avoid punishment, which militates 
much against that calm and cool-headed 
confidence that ought to be the first prin- 
ciple with which to inspire a beginner. 

A very severe lesson of this kind I re- 
member receiving from the celebrated 
“Jimmy” Shaw, of London, than whom, 
in his day, there was no better exponent of 
the manly art. I had not been long under 
his care, and “ Jimmy” was enlarging on 
the very many advantages of being able to 
take care of yourself, and giving efficient 
protection when called upon to act in the 
capacity of escort to the gentler sex, and 
wound up by saying that in order to learn 
the knack of knocking an opponent clean 
off his feet, it was necessary to experience 
the sensation one’s-self, and intimated that 


1 The first article of this series commenced in January, 1387. 
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the course of the lesson he would 
down easy, and then show me how 
The 


during 
let me 
the gentle feat was accomplished. 


lesson proceeded, and the foreboding that 


* IN-FIGHTING.” 


at some unexpected moment I was to be 
sent spinning on the floor, flurried me all 
the time, and made me wild and excited. 
I checked my proclivity to hit out freely 
when I should have done so, and found 
myself trying to get in blo ws when a cooler 
judgment would have told me I was out of 
reach. “ Jimmy ” took in the 

situation at a glance, and 

broke ground freely to get 

me to follow him up; I fell 
easily into the trap, and in 
attempting a left-hand lead 
at the head, which he very 
simply avoided by a rapid 

head -slip to the right, I 
overreached and _ lurched 
heavily forward, and my 
head following the blow 

was thrown well forward, 
‘my face looking to the 
ground. In the twinkling 
of an eye, “ Jimmy’s” right 
was under my chin with an 

upper cut that rattled every 

tooth in my head as if I 

were playing the “bones,” 
and as I staggered back, a 

smart left-hander under the 

right ear sent me to earth 

a quivering and helpless mass. But rise 
[ could not for some minutes, and when 
I did eventually regain my feet, I was in 
no condition to practise the very striking 


lesson of dexterity with which my pre- 
ceptor had so thoughtlessly favored me. 
And in this connection, it may not be 
out of place to mention that no one who 
is aware that he is subject 
to any cardiac irregularity 
should attempt so severe 
a strain on that organ as 
is boxing. And so also he 
who has any pulmonary 
trouble should be very 
careful how he indulges 
in so boisterous a pastime, 
for an unexpected blow in 
the region of the lungs will 
often accelerate hemor- 
rhages which may cause 
serious trouble afterward. 


RIGHT ARM AND FOOT 


IN FRONT. 


Hitherto I have confined 
myself entirely to the prac- 
tice of boxing by those who 
stand in the usual way, ad- 
vancing the left foot and 

hand ; but many men, either from pref- 
erence, or because they have not been 
taught to box after the orthodox fashion, 
stand with the right leg in front, and hit 
with the right hand, using the left as the 
guard,—and as no treatise on the subject 
can be said to be complete that does not 


‘“* IN-FIGHTING.”” 


tell you what to do when opposed to aman 
who faces you with the right hand in front, 
I shall proceed to discuss the general 
methods that are adopted. You may take 
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comfort, though, from the fact that nine 
times out of ten the man that advances his 
right foot and hand does so because he is 
not accustomed to box, and being right- 
handed, naturally is more ready to deal 


rHE CLINCH, 

blows with that hand than with the left. 
Such an opponent will not give you trou- 
ble, as you will easily note by the general 
position he assumes when approaching 
you whether he knows what he is about 
or not. 

If, however, you find he is an old hand 
at the art, be careful not to let him get at 
very close quarters with you; and avoid 
leading at his head with your left, for this 
would be practically trying to cross-coun- 
ter your left over his extended right, when 
he has not lead at your head, and is, there- 
fore, away beyond the reach at which you 
could have any success in getting to him. 
No; rather let all your leads be given with 
your right hand, and if you duck from 
his right, remember to duck toward your 
left shoulder. 

As he leads off at your head with the 
right, retaliate as if you were cross-coun- 
tering a man in the usual position with 
your right. Be ready when he attempts 
right-hand body-blows to land your left on 
his right jaw and neck. When you wish 
to make play at his body with the left, re- 
member to get into hitting distance, as if 
you were before a man with left hand in 
front, and you intended attempting the 
right-hand body-blow I have explained in 
a previous article. Guard his right-hand 


blows with your left, and his left-hand 


blows with your right. 
THE CLINCH. 

I have already said that in usual sparring 
no such thing as hugging, holding, wrest- 
ling or kicking should be permitted; but 
taking it for granted that having made 
yourself thoroughly at home with the reg- 
ular methods, you are naturally anxious to 
know something about modes of fighting 
that are confined, I am happy to say, only 
to the prize ring proper, and the knowledge 
of which will often stand you in good stead 
at a pinch, I will lay them before you. 

The “clinch ” is often resorted to when 
one of the antagonists has suffered severe 
punishment at “in-fighting,” and wishes 
to get away by closing and then pushing 
free. Or sometimes both are anxious to 
get a breathing spell after a fierce give and 
take, and lock to gain support and a mo- 
ment or two’s respite from hitting or being 
hit. Again, when a man has led and past 
over his opponent’s left shoulder, he will 
effect a clinch rather than incur the pun- 
ishment he has laid himself open to. When 
you want to clinch, get very close in to your 
adversary ; in fact, throw yourself bodily 
upon his chest, grasp his left elbow with 
your hand and hold it firmly against your 
body, or press it strongly against his. Hug 


THE CLINC 


him as closely as you can round the neck 
or body with the right, and above all, 
don’t give him an opportunity to hit you 
with either hand. ‘To break away from this 
contact, place your forearm against your 
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adversary’s throat and force back his head, 
at the same time freeing your other arm 
from his grasp, and plying him lustily with 
heavy body-blows. After you get him at 


“*IN CHANCERY.” 


arm's length, don’t let him have time to 

recover himself, but press him vigorously, 

and don’t give him the chance to close again. 
“IN CHANCERY.” 

I pity the poor wight that is so unfor- 
tunate as to get caught in such a predica- 
ment, but how to get him there I know not. 
No rule can be laid down, but in close quar- 
ters and at “ in-fighting,” opportunities pre- 
sent themselves, and the ex- 
pert takes advantage of them. 

If you get the chance, fling 
your left arm round your ad- 
versary’s neck, pull his head 
downward against your left 
side, hold him there and 
pummel away to your heart’s 
content as long as he will let 
you. If you are fairly caught 
‘in chancery,”don’t struggle 
to free yourself by pulling 
away, for by so doing you 
will only get strangled worse 
and worse; but push your 
opponent back with all your 
might, at the same _ time 
strike out vigorously with 
both hands, and try to trip 
him up by locking your leg 
behind his. When you think your opponent 
intends attempting “chancery,” strike up 
his forearm under the elbow, at the same 
time ducking freely and breaking ground 
out of his reach 
BACK-HEELING. 

The two previous maneuvers together 

with the two that follow, are admissible 
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under the London prize ring rules, but 
opportunities for making use of them are 
of very rare occurrence. Back-heeling, as 
the name implies, is a method of throwing 
your antagonist by the aid 
of tripping him over your 
heels. It differs but little 
from another method of 
throwing, known as 
CROSS-BUTTOCK, 
in which case the hip is 
used as the fulcrum upon 
which you lever over the 
body of your adversary. 

If ever you are caught 
in any of these traps, look 
rather to your tumble than 
struggle to prevent it, for, 
the more desperate your 
efforts, so much the more 
severe will be your fall, 
because of the great strain 

and tension on all muscles at the moment 
of impact with the hard ground; but if you 
let yourself go limp, and rather assist than 
retard your fall, you are not liable to sus- 
tain half so much injury as when you fall 
while struggling to prevent it. 

Much, very much has been said against 
this truly manly and athletic exercise, but 
if the science of boxing was more gen- 
erally practised throughout the country, 


“IN CHANCERY.” 


and the various contests were governed 
by a set of rules that strictly and strong- 
ly precluded even the possibility of any- 
thing like brutality, I think that spar- 
ring would soon become as popular and 
universal as it is useful and beneficial to 
the development of the best faculties of 
the body. 





3° , 


THE RULES. 

At present there are 
two recognized codes 
under which all box- 
ing contests are held, 
viz.: the London Prize 
Ring Rules, which re- 
gulate all champion- 
ship fights with bare 
knuckles, and are only 
used by profession- 
als. They admit of 
every license, and are 
not fit to be consider- 
ed by amateurs. The 
rules that govern all 
amateur meetings 
both in this country 
and in England, are 
known as the “ Mar- 
quis of Queensberry’s 
Rules,” but even these, although they are 
free from most of the worst features of their 
prototype, still leave much to be desired. 

On the basis of the Queensberry rules, 
Mr. David Blanchard, of Boston, Mass., 
has framed a new code which has not as 
yet been published, but has been warmly 


BACK*HEELING, 


endorsed by many prominent lovers of the 
manly art. They seem to me to correct 
the most objectionable features of the 
Queensberry rules, and if generally adopted, 
will encourage fairer and more harmless, 
and at the same time more scientific and 
interesting exhibitions of the old and much- 
admired sport. I append them to these 
articles in the hope that they will receive 


THE CROSS-BUTTOCK, 
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from the hands of all 
amateurs the _ favor- 
able reception they 
deserve, and I trust 
that the general im- 
pression will be that 

. they fully deserve the 
heading of 


FAIR-PLAY RULES TO Gov- 
ERN BOXING-GLOVE 
CONTESTS. 

ist.—The contest should 
take place in a twenty-two 
foot roped enclosure, or as 
near that as the space will 
allow, with eight (8) posts 
padded on the inside, and 
three (3) ropes of one inch 
diameter, each one foot 
apart ; the top one to be 
four (4) feet, and the lower 
one two (2) feet from the 
floor. There should be a circle drawn in the middle of 
the enclosure to be known as the ‘‘Center,”’ to be three 
(3) feet in diameter, where all contests shall commence. 

2d.—Each principal shall be allowed one attend- 
ant, who shall remain in his corner, and not advise 
or speak to either of the principals while the contest 
is in progress. A violation of this rule may be pun- 
ishe t by the referee excluding the offender from the 
enclosure. While resting, each principal may be 


BACK-HEELING. 


allowed the use of a light chair in his corner, which 
must be placed outside of the enclosure by the at- 
tendants while the contest is in progress. 

3d.—No wrestling, clinching, hugging, butting, 
nor the use of the z#side of the hands in any way 
shall be allowed, or anything done to injure an oppo- 
nent except by fairand manly boxing. A contestant 
shall not go to the floor to avoid punishment or ob- 
tain rest, nor shall he strike his opponent when 
down, or on one or both knees, nor be allowed to 
strike below the belt or waist. 
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4th.—The gloves shall not be less than five (5) 
ounces each in weight, and of soft, thin glove-leather, 
properly filled with curled hair, so distributed as to 
be thickest over the knuckles. Oniy slight shoes or 
slippers may be worn. 

sth.— Rounds to be of three (3) minutes’ duration, 
the number of them to be mutually agreed upon, and 
not to exceed eight (8), with one minute between 
rounds for rest. 

6th.—If a glove shall burst or come off, it must 
be replaced immediately to the satisfaction of the 
referee. Any tampering with the gloves, by forcing 
the hair from the knuckles or otherwise, shall be 
considered foul. 

7th.—If either man is knocked down or accident- 
ally falls to the floor, he may be helped to his 
feet by his attendant, and shall be allowed twelve 
seconds from the time of his fall to walk unassisted 
to the centre. In the meantime his opponent shall 
retire to his corner and there remain until the twelve 
seconds have expired, when time shall be called and 
the round continued. If, however, the man fails to 


come to the centre within twelve seconds, the referee 
shall decide he has lost the contest. 

8th.—If a man is forced on to the ropes in such a 
manner as to be in a position where he is unable to 
defend himself, it shall be the duty of the referee to 
order both men to the center. 

gth.—Spectators should not be allowed within five 
feet of the enclosure. 

1oth.—A_ responsible timekeeper should be ap- 
pointed, who shall take his position near the ropes, 
and be provided with a proper time-watch. 

11th.—No ill feeling should exist, and the custom 
of shaking hands before and after a contest should 
never be omitted. 

12th.—An honest and competent referee, who is 
familiar with the rules, shall be chosen, whose orders 
must be promptly obeyed, and his decisions in all 
cases shall be final. 

13th. —In order that exhibitions may be con- 
ducted in a quiet and pleasant manner, it is sug- 
gested that the referee should always request all 
persons present to refrain (while a contest is in pro- 
gress) from any loud expression or demonstration. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir Stevens of the wheel ! 
Thy valorous deeds will wake the ancient lyre, 
‘Ten thousand maiden hearts to love inspire, 
Who, dreaming day and night, 
Will see the silver light, 
Streaming in danger lands behind thy tire! 


Knight of the wingéd steed ! 

Dear to thy native land are all thy deeds ; 

And yet most dear that high and noble creed 
That spurns the burning cup. 
How art thou lifted up, 

With golden shield like ‘Aat to serve thy need! 


God speed thee, noble knight ! 
I pray thy safe return from wild, weird lands ; 
From cold, grim mountains and the desert sands. 
Calm is the Golden Gate, 
Where we thy entrance wait, 
To deck thy steed and thee with medal bands. 


Lillian H. Shuey. 
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WORLD ON A BICYCLE. ! 


STEVENS. 


[Our Special Correspondent.} 
XIX. 


PERSIA AND THE MESHED PILGRIM ROAD. 


Ir rains quite heavily during the night, 
but clears off again in the early morn- 
ing, and at eight o'clock I take my 
departure, Mirza Hassan refusing to allow 
his son and heir to accept a present in 
acknowledgment of the hospitality re- 
ceived at his hands. The whole male 
population of the village is assembled 
again at the spot where their experience 
of yesterday has taught them I should 
probably mount; and the housetops over- 
looking the same spot, and commanding 
a view of the road across the plain to 
the eastward, are crowded with women 
and children. ‘The female portion of my 
farewell audience present quite a pictur- 
esque appearance, being arrayed in their 
holiday garments of red, blue and other 
bright colors in honor of Friday, the 
Mohammedan Sabbath. 

Four miles of most excellent camel-path 
lead across a gravelly plain, affording a 
smooth, firm wheeling surface, notwith- 
standing the heavy rains of the previous 
night; but beyond the plain the road 
leads over the pass of the Sardara Kooh, 
one of the many spurs of the Elburz 
Range that reach out towards the south. 
This spur consists of saline hills that pre- 
sent a very remarkable appearance in 
places; the rocks are curiously honey- 
combed by the action of the salt, and the 
yellowish earthy portion of the hills are 
fantastically streaked and seamed with 
white. A trundle of a couple of miles 
brings me to the summit, from which 
point I am able to mount, and with brake 
firmly in hand glide smoothly down the 
eastern slope. After descending about a 
mile, 1 am met by a party of travelers who 
give me friendly warning of deep water 
a little farther down the mountain. After 
leaving them my road follows down the 
winding bed of a stream that is probably 
dry the greater part of the year; but dur- 
ing the spring thaws, and immediately 
after a rain-storm, a stream of brackish, 
muddy water a few inches deep trickles 
down the mountain and forms a most dis- 
agreeable area of sticky salt mud at the 


bottom. The streak this morning can 
more truthfully be described as yellow 
liquid mud than as water, and both my- 
self and wheel present anything but a 
prepossessing appearance in ten minutes 
after starting down its grimy channel. [| 
am, however, congratulating myself upon 
finding it so shallow, and begin to think 
that in describing the water, as nearly 
over their donkeys’ backs, the travelers 
were but indulging their natural propen- 
sity as subjects of the Shah, and worthy 
followers in the footsteps of Annanias. 
About the time I have arrived at this com- 
forting conclusion, I am suddenly con- 
fronted by a pond of liquid mud that bars 
my farther progress down the mountain. 
A recent slide of land and rock has blocked 
up the narrow channel of the stream, and 
backed up the thick yellow liquid into a 
pool of uncertain depth. Thereis no way 
to get round it; perpendicular walls of 
rock and slippery yellow clay rise sheer 
from the water on either side. There is 
evidently nothing for it but to disrobe 
without more ado and try the depth. Be- 
sides being thick with mud, the water is 
found to be of that icy, cutting tempera- 
ture peculiar to cold brine, and after wad- 
ing about in it for fifteen minutes, first 
finding a fordable place, and then carry- 
ing clothes and wheel across, I emerge 
on to the bank formed by the land-slip 
looking as woe-begone a specimen of hu- 
manity as can well be imagined. Plas- 
tered with a coat of thin yellow mud from 
head to foot, chilled through and through, 
and shivering like a Texas steer in a north- 
ener, feet cut and bleeding in several 
places from contact with the sharp rocks, 
and no clean water to wash off the mud ! 
With the assistance of knife, pocket-hand- 
kerchief and sundry theological remarks, 
which need not be reproduced here, | 
finally succeed in getting off at least the 
greater portion of the mud, and putting 
on my clothes. The discomfort is only 
of temporary duration; the agreeable 
warmth.of the after-glow exhilarates both 
mind and body, and with the disappear- 


! The first number of this series appeared in Outinc for April, 1885. 
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ance of the difficulty to the rear, comes 
the satisfaction of having found it no 
harder to overcome. A little good wheel- 
ing is encountered towards the bottom of 
the pass, and then comes an area of wet 
salt-flats, interspersed with saline rivulets 
—those innocent-looking little streamlets, 
the deceptive clearness of which tempt 
the thirsty and uninitiated way-farer to 
drink. Few travelers in desert countries 
but have been deceived by these innoc- 
uous-looking streamlets once, and equally 
few are the people who suffer themselves 
to be deceived by their smooth, pellucid 
aspect a second time; for a mouthful of 
either strongly saline or alkaline water 
from one of them creates an impression 
on the deceived one’s palate and his 


wn 


“| EMERGE ON TO THE BANK, AS MISERABLE LOOKING AN OBJECT AS CAN WE 


BE IMAGINED.” 


mind that guarantees him to be wariness 
personified for the remainder of his life. 
Since a certain experience in the Bittér 
Creek Country, Wyoming Terr., the writer 
prides himself on being able to distinguish 
drinkable water from the salty or alkaline 
article, almost as far as it can be seen, and 
a stream about which the least suspicion 
is entertained is invariably tasted with 
gingerly hesitancy to begin with. 

Soon after noon I reach the village of 
Kishlag, where a halt of an hour or so is 
made to refresh the inner man with tea, 
raw eggs and figs—a queer enough bill of 
fare for dinner, but no more queer than 
the people from whom it is obtained. 


Some of my readers have doubtless heard 

of the Milesian waiter, who could never 

be brought to see any inconsistency in 

asking the guests of the restaurant whether 

they would take tea or coffee, and then 

telling them there was no tea, they would 

have to take coffee. The proprietor of 

the little schai-khan at Kishlag asks me it 

I want coffee, and then, in strict confor- 

mity with the curious inconsistency first 

discovered and spoken of at Aivan-i-Kaif, 

he informs me that he has nothing but tea. 

This country hereabouts is evidently the 

birth-place of Irish bulls; when the ances- 

tors of modern Handy Andies were run- 

ning wild on the bogs of Connemara, the 

people of Aivan-i-Kaif and Kishlag were 

indulging in Irish bulls of the first water. 

The crowd at Kishlag 

are good-natured and com- 

paratively well-behaved. 

In reply to their question- 

ings, I tell them that I am 

journeying from Yenghi 

Donia to Meshed. ‘The 

New World is a far-away, 

shadowy realm to these 

ignorant Persian villagers, 

almost as much out of 

their little, unenlightened 

world as though it were 

really another planet; they 

evidently think that in 

going to Meshed I am 

making a pilgrimage to 

the shrine of Imam Riza, 

for some of them com- 

mence inquiring whether 

or no Yenghi Donians are 

Musselmans. The 

weather clerk inaugurates 

SS a regular March zephyr 

in the East, during the 

brief halt at Kishlag; and 

in addition to that doubtful favor blowing 

against me, the road leading out is lumpy 

as far as the cultivated area extends, and 

then it leads across a rough, stony plain 

that is traversed by a network of small 

streams similar to those encountered yes- 

terday atSheriffabad. To the left the abut- 

ting front of the Elburz Mountains 1s 

streaked and frescoed with salt, that in 

places vies in whiteness with the lingering 

patches of snow higher up; to the right 

extends the grey, level plain, interspersed 

with small cultivable areas for a /arsakh 

or two, beyond which lies the great 

dasht-i-namek (salt desert) that comprises 
alarge portion of the interior of Persia. 
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Wild asses abound on the dash/-i-namek, 
and wandering bands of these animals 
occasionally stray up in this direction. 
The Persians consider the flesh of the wild 
donkey as quitea delicacy, and sometimes 
hunt them for their meat; they are said to 
be untamable, unless caught when very 
young, and are then generally too slender- 
limbed to be of any service in carrying 
weights. Wild goats abound in _ the 
Elburz Mountains; the villagers hunt them 
also for their meat, but the flesh of the wild 
goat is said to contribute largely to the 
prevalence of sore eyes among the people. 
The Persian will eat wild donkey, wild 
goat and the flesh of camels, but only the 
very poor people—people who cannot 
afford to be fastidious—ever touch a piece 
of beef; gush/i-goosfang (mutton) is the 
staple meat of the country. 

The general aspect of the country imme- 
diately south of the Elburz Mountains, be- 
yond the circumscribed area of cultivation 
about the villages, is that of a desert, deso- 
late, verdureless and forbidding. Onecan 
scarcely realize that by simply crossing this 
range a beautiful region is entered, where 
the prospect is as different as is light from 
darkness. An entirely different climate 


characterizes the Province of Mazanderan, 
comprising the northern slopes of these 
mountains and the Caspian littoral. 


With 
a humid climate the whole year round, 
and the whole face of the country covered 
with dense jungle, the northern slopes of 
the Elburz Mountains present a striking 
contrast to the barren, salt-frescoed foot- 
hills facing the south near Kishlag; the 
moisture from the Caspian Sea does for 
the province of Mazanderan what similar 
influences from the Pacific do for Cal- 
ifornia. It makes all the difference be- 
tween California and Nevada in the one 
case, and Mazanderan and the desert-like 
character of Central Persia in the other. 

In striking and effective contrast with 
the general aspect of death and desolation 
that characterizes the desert wastes of 
Persia—an effect that is heightened by the 
ruins of caravansaries or villages, that are 
seldom absent from the landscape—are 
the cultivated spots around the villages. 
Wherever there is a permanent supply of 
water, there also is certain to be found 
a mud-built village, with fields of wheat 
and barley, pomegranate orchards and 
vineyards. In a country of universal 
greenness these would count for nothing, 
but, situated like islands in the sea of 
sombre grey about them, they often pre- 
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sent an appearance of extreme beauty 
that the wondering observer is somewhat 
puzzled to account for ; it is the beauty of 
contrast, the great and striking contrast 
between vegetable life and death. 
impressions are nowhere more strongly 
brought into notice than when approach- 
ing Aradan, a village I reach about five 
o'clock. Like almost all Persian towns 
and villages, Aradan has evidently occu- 
pied a much larger area at one time than 
it does at present; and the mournful-look- 
ing ruins of mosques, gateways, Walls 
and houses are scattered here and thicre 
over the plain fora mile before reaching 
the present limits of habitation. 
brown ruins of a house are seen standing 
in the middle of a wheat field; the wheat 
is of that intense greenness born of irri- 
gation and a rich sandy soil, and the mud 
ruins, dead, desolate and crumbling to 
dust, look even more deserted and mourn- 
ful from the great contrast in color and 
from the myriad stems of green young life 
that wave and nod about them with every 
passing breeze. The tumble-down win- 
dows and doorways form openings 
through which the blue sky and the green 
waving sea of vegetation beyond are seen 
as in a picture, and the ruined. mud 
mosque, its dome gone, its windows and 
doorways crumbled to shapeless openings, 
seems like a weathersbeaten skeleton of 
Persia’s past, whilst the ever-moving 
waves of verdant life about it, seems to 
be beating against it and _ persistently 
assailing it, like waves of the sea beatii 
against an isolated rock. 

Whilst engaged in fording a stream on 
the stony plain between the two _ last- 
named villages, Mr. Stagno and servant 
come jogging along from the east, on the 
hurricane deck of the sorriest-looking pair 
of chapar-horses it has been my fortune to 
meet on a Persian road. The shagird- 
chapar is with them, on athird ‘‘ bag of 
bones,” worse if possible than the others. 
Taking the world over,there is perhaps no 
class of horses that are subject toso much 
cruelty and ill-treatment as the chapar- 
horses of Persia. With back raw, ribs 
countable a hundred yards away, spav- 
ined, blind of an eye, fistula, and cursed 
with every ill that horseflesh in the hands 
of human brutes is subject to, the chapar- 
horse is liable to be taken out at any hour 
of the day or night, regardless of previous 
services being but just finished. He is 
goaded on with unsparing lash to the next 
station, twenty, or perhaps thirty miles 
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away, staggering béneath the weight of 
the traveler, or his servant with ponderous 
and well-filled saddle-bags. This chapar, 
or post-service, is established along the 
ereathighways of travel between Teheran 
and labreez, ‘Teheran and Meshed, and 
Teheran and Bushire, with a branch route 
from the Tabreez trail to the Caspian port 
of Enzeli; the stations vary from four to 
eight farsakhs apart. Not all the chapar- 
horses are the wretched creatures just 
described, and by enga- 

¢ before-hand the best 
worses at each station 
along the route, certain 
travelers have made quite  ~ 
remarkable time between 
points hundreds of miles 
apart. In addition to 
horses for himself and ser- 
vants, the traveler is re- / - 
quired to pay for one to (74% 
carry the shagird-chapar 
who accompanies them to 
the next station to bring 
back the horses. ‘The or- 





) 
dinary charge is one keran 
(twenty cents) a /arsakh 
foreach horse. It wouldn't 
be a Persian institution, 
however, if there wasn’t 
some little underhanded 
arrangement on hand to 
mulch the traveler out of 
something over and above 
the legitimate charges. 
Accordingly, we find two 
distinct measurements of 
distance recognized be- 
tween each station—the : 
“chapar distance” and ae 
the correct distance. If, 
for instance, the actual 
distance is six /arsakhs, 
the ‘‘chapar-distance” will be seven, or 
seven and a half; the difference between 
the two is the chapar-jee’s modokal; without 
modokal there is no question but that a 
Persian would feel himself to be a miser- 
able, neglected mortal. 

\radan is another telegraph control 
station, and Mr. Stagno informs me that 
he telegraph-jee is looking forward to my 
arrival and is fully prepared to accommo- 
date me over night; and, furthermore, 
that all along the line the people of the 
telegraph towns are eagerly anticipating 
he arrival of the Sahib with the marvel- 
ous vehicle,of which they have heard such 
strange stories. Aradan is reached about 





wa 


five oclock; the road leading into the 
village is found excellent wheeling, enab- 
ling me to keep the saddle while following 
at the heels of a fleet-footed ryot, who vol- 
untarily guides me to the telegraph-khana. 
The telegraph-jee is temporarily absent 
when Larrive, but his /avrash lets me inside 
the office yard, spreads a piece of carpet 
for me to sit on, and with commendable 
thoughtfulness, shuts out the crowd, who, 
as usual, immediately begin to collect. 
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** THESE IRREPRESSIBLE SIGHT-SEERS COMMENCED CLIMBING THE WALL.” 


The quickness with which a crowd collects - 
in a Persian town has to be seen to be 
fully comprehended. For the space of 
halfan hour, I sit in solitary state on the 
carpet, and endure the wondering gaze 
and the parrot-like chattering ofa thin, long 
row of villagers, sitting astride the high 
mud wall that incloses three sides of the 
compound, and during the time find some 
amusement in watching the scrambling 
and quarrelling for position. ‘These irre- 
pressible sight-seers commenced climbing 
the wall from the adjoining walls and 
houses the moment the farrash shut them 
out of the yard, and in five minutes they 
are packed close as books on a shelf, whilst 
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o 
others are quarrelling noisily for places; 
in addition to this the roof of every build- 
ing commanding a glimpse into the chapar- 
khana compound is swarmed with neck- 
craning, chattering people. 

Soon the telegraph-jee puts in an appear- 
ance; he proves to be an_ exceptionally 
agreeable fellow, and one of the very few 
Persians one meets with having blue eyes. 
He appears to regard it as quite an under- 
stood thing that I am going to remain 
over night with him, and proceeds at once 
to make the necessary arrangements for 
my accommodation, without going to the 
trouble of extending a formal invitation. 
He also wins my eternal esteem by dis- 
couraging, as far as Persian politeness and 
civility will admit, the intrusion of the 
inevitable self-sufficients who presume on 
their ‘‘eminent respectability” as loafers, 
in contradistinction to the half-naked tillers 
of the soil, to invade the premises and 
satisfy their inordinate curiosity and their 
weakness for kalan smoking and tea- 
drinking atanother’s expense. After duly 
discussing between us a samovar of tea, 
we takea stroll through the village to see 
the old castle, and the wmbars that supply 
the village with water. The telegraph- 
jee cleared the walls upon his arrival, but 
the house-tops are out of his jurisdiction, 
and before starting he wisely suggests 


putting the bicycle in some conspicuous 
position, as an inducement for the crowd 
to remain and concentrate their curiosity 
upon it, otherwise there would be no keep- 
ing them from following us about the vil- 


lage. Wesetitup in plain view on the 
bala-khana, and returning from our walk 
are amused to find the old /arrash 
delivering a lecture on cycling. 

The fortress at Aradan is the first one 
of the kind one sees when traveling east- 
ward from Teheran, but as we shall 
come to a larger and better preserved 
specimen at Lasgird ina couple of days, 
it will, perhaps, be advisable to postpone 
a description till then. They are all pretty 
much alike, and were all built to serve the 
same purpose of affording shelter and pro- 
tection from Turkoman raiders. The 
Aradan umbars are nothing extraordinary, 
except perhaps that the comical brick-work 
roofs are terraced so that one can walk, 
like ascending stairs, to the summit ; and, 
perhaps also, because they are in a good 
state of repair—a sufficiently unusual thing 
in a Persian village to merit remark. 
These wmbars are filled by allowing the 
water to flow in from a street ditch con-- 
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necting with the little stream to which 
every village owes its existence ; when the 
umbar is full, afew spadefulls of dirt shuts 
the water off. 

The chief occupation of the Eastern 
female is undoubtedly carrying water; 
the women of oriental villages impress 
the observant occidental as people who 
will carry water. World’s may be created 
and world’s destroyed ; all things else may 
change, and habits and costumes become 
revolutionized by the march of time, but 
nothing will prevent the oriental female 
from carrying water, and carrying it in 
huge earthenware jugs! At any hour ot 
the day—I wont speak positively about 
the night—women may be seen at the 
umbars filling large earthenware jugs, 
coming and going, going and coming. | 
don’t remember ever passing one of these 
cisterns without seeing women there, fill- 
ing and carrying away jars of water. No 
doubt there are occasional odd moments 
when no women are there, but any person 
acquainted with village life in the East 
will not fail to recognize this as simply 
the plain, unvarnished truth. As_ the 
ditch from which the wmbar is filled not 
infrequently runs through half the length 
of the village first, the personal habits of 
a Mohammedan population insure that it 
reaches the wmbar in anything but a fit 
condition for human consumption ; but 
the Koran teaches that flowing water can- 
not be contaminated or defiled, conse- 
quently, when he takes a drink or fills the 
village reservoir, your thoroughbred Mus- 
selman never troubles his head about 
what is going on up-stream. The Koran 
is to him a more reliable guide for his own 
good than the evidence of all his seven 
senses combined, 

Stagnant pools of water, covered, even 
this early in the season (March 12th) 
with green scum, breed fever and mos- 
quitos galore in Aradan ; the people know 
it, acknowledge it readily and suffer from 
it every summer, but they take no steps 
to remedy the evil; the spirit of public 
enterprise has dwindled to such dimen- 
sions in provincial Persia, that it is no 
longer equal to filling up a few fever- 
breeding pools of water in the center of a 
village. The telegraph-jee himself ac- 
knowledges that the water-holes cause 
fever and mosquitos, but, intelligent and 
enlightened mortal though he be in com- 
parison with his fellow villagers, when 
questioned about it, he replies: ‘‘ Inshalla! 
the water don’t matter ; if it is our kismet 
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to take the fever and die, nothing can pre- 
vent it; if it is our kismet not to take it, 
nothing can give it to us.” Such un- 
answerable logic could only originate in 
the brain of a fatalist ; these people are all 
fatalists, and—as we can imagine—espec- 
ially so when the doctrine comes in handy 
to dodge doing anything for the public 
weal. 

\ll Persian villages, except those clus- 
tered about the immediate vicinity of a 
large city, have some peculiarity of their 
own to offer in the matter of the people’s 
The pantaloons of any Persian 


dress. 


“WE FIND THE OLD FARRASH DELIVERING A LECTURE ON CYCLING.” 


village are not by any means stylish gar- 
ments, according to Western ideas; but 
the male bipeds of Aradan have something 
really extraordinary to offer, even among 
the many startling patterns of this gar- 
ment met with in Eastern lands. To note 
the quantity of material that enters into 
the composition of a pair of Aradan pan- 
taloons, would lead an uninitiated person 
into thinking the people all millionaires, 
were it not likewise observed that the 
material is but coarse blue cotton, woven 
and dyed by the wearer’s wife, mother or 


sisters. One of the most conspicuous 
features about them is that their shape— 
if they can truthfully be said to have any 
shape—seems to be a wild, rambling 
pattern of our own ideas concerning the 
shape this garment ought to assume. 
The legs, instead of being gathered, 
Oriental fashion, at the ankles, dangle 
loosely about the feet; and yet it is these 
same legs that are the chief distinguish- 
ing feature about the pants. One of the 
legs cut off and sewed up at one end, 
would make the nicest kind of an eight- 
bushel grain sack; rather too wide, per- 
haps, in proportion to the 
depth, to make a shapely 
grain sack, but there is 
no question about the 
capacity for the eight 
bushels. No doubt these 
people would be puzzled 
to say why they are wear- 
ing yards and yards of 
stuff that is not only use- 
less, but positively in the 
way, except that it has 
been the fashion in Ara- 
dan from time immemor- 
able to do so. These 
simple Persian peasants, 
when they make any pre- 
tence of sprucing up, 
probably find themselves 
quite as much enslaved 
by fashion as our very 
fastidious selves ; a wide 
difference between our- 
selves and them, however, 
being, that whilst they 
cling tenaciously to some 
prehistoric style of gar- 
ment, and regard innova- 
tions with abhorrence, 
fashion demands of us to 
be constantly changing. 
The Aradan telegraph- 
jee is a young man skin- 
full of piety, rejoicing in the possession 
of a nice little praying-carpet, a praying- 
stone from holy Kerbela, the holiest of 
all except Mecca, and he owns a string 
of beads of the same _ soul-comforting 
material as the stone. During his waking 
hours he is seldom without the rosary 
in his hand, passing the holy beads 
back and forth along the string, and 
five times a day he produces the praying- 
stone from its little leathern pouch and 
goes through the ceremony of saying 
his prayers, with becoming earnestness. 
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MEETING WITH MR. STAGNO. 
(See p. 34.] 

At eventide, when he spreads his praying- 
carpet and places the little oblong tablet 
from Kerbela in its customary position, 
preparatory to commencing his last 
prayers for the day, it is furthermore 
ascertained by the compass that he has 
been pretty accurate in his daily pros- 
trations towards Mecca. With all these 
enviable advantages—the praying-carpet, 
the praying-stone, the holy rosary, and 
the happy accuracy as regards Mecca 
—the Aradan telegraph-jee is a Mussel- 
man who ought to feel tolerably certain 
of a rose-garden, a gurgling riv ulet, and 
any number of black-eyed houris to con- 
tribute to his happiness in the paradise 
he hopes to enter beyond the tomb. 

Indications have not 
been wanting during the 
day that the weather is 
in anything but a settled 
condition, and upon 
waking in the morning 
I fancy hearing the pat- 
tering music of the rain. 
Fortunately it proves to 
be only fancy, and the 
telegraph-jee, assuming 
the part of a weather- 
prophet, reassures me 
by remarking, ‘‘ Zzshadla, 
am roos, baran  uneis,” 
(Please God, it will not 
rain to-day). Being a 
Persian, he says this, not 
because he has any par- 
ticular confidence in his 
own predictions, but be- 
cause his idea of making 
himself agreeable is to 
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frame his predictions by the 
measurement of what he discovers 
to be my wishes. 

The road into Aradan led 
through one populous cemetery, 
and the road out again leads me 
through another; beyond the 
cemetery it follows alongside a 
meandering streamlet that flows 
sluggishly “along over a bed of 
deep gray mud. The road is 
lumpy but rideable, and I am 
pedalling serenely along, happy 
in the contemplation of better 
roads ahead than I had yesterday, 
when one of those ludicrous 
incidents occur that have oc- 
curred at intervals here and 
there all along my journey. 
A party of travelers have been 

making a night march from the east, and 
as we approach each other, a wary 
kajaveh-carrying mule, suspicious about 
the peaceful character of the mysterious 
object bearing down towards him, pricks 
up his ears, wheels round and inaugurates 
confusion among his fellows, and then 
proceeds to head them in a determined 
bolt across the stream. Unfortunately for 
the women in the kajavehs, the mud and 
water together proves to be deeper than 
the mule expected to find it, and the 
additional fright of finding himself in a 
well-nigh swamped condition, causes him 
to struggle violently to get out again. In 
so doing he bursts whatever fastenings 
may have bound him and his burden 
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together, scrambles ashore and leaves the 
kajavehs floating on the water! The 
women began screaming the moment the 
mule wheeled round and bolted, and now 
they find themselves afloat in their queer 
craft, these characteristic female signals 


PERSIAN ANTELOPE-HUNTING WITH HAWKS AND DOGS. 


of distress are redoubled in energy ; and 
they may well be excused for this, for the 
kaavehs are gradually filling and sinking; 
it was never intended that kayavehs 
should be capable of acting in the ca- 
pacity of a boat. The sight of their com- 
panion’s difficulties has the effect of 
causing the other mules to change their 
minds about crossing the stream, and 
almost to change their minds about in- 
dulging in the mulish luxury of a scare ; 
and fortunately the charvadars of the 
party succeed in rescuing the kajavehs 
before they sink. Nobody is injured, 
beyond the women getting wet; no dam- 
re is done worth mentioning, and as the 
two heroines of the adventure emerge 
from their novel craft, their garments 
dripping with water, their doleful looks 
are rewarded with unsympathetic merri- 
ment from the men. Few have been my 
wheeling days on Asian roads that have 
not witnessed something in the shape of 
an overthrow or runaway ; so far nobody 
has been seriously injured by them, but I 
have sometimes wondered whether it will 
be my good fortune to complete the bicycle 
journey around the world without some 
mishap of the kind, resulting in broken 
limbs for the native and trouble for 
myself. 


age 


After a couple of miles the road and the 
meandering stream part company, the lat- 
ter flowing southward and the road tra- 
versing a flat stone-strewn waste ; an area 
across which one could step from one 
large bowlder to another without touching 
the ground. Once _be- 
yond this, and the road 
develops into several par- 
allel trails of smooth, hard 
gravel, thatafford as good, 
or better, wheeling than 
the finest macadam. 
Whilst spinning at a high- 
ly satisfactory rate of 
speed along these splen- 
did paths, a small herd of 
antelope cross the road 
some few hundred yards 
ahead, and pass swiftly 
southward towards the 
dasht-t-namek, ‘These are 
the first antelope, or for 
that matter the first big 
game, I have encountered 
since leaving the prairies 
of Western Nebraska. 
The Persian antelope 
seems to be a duplicate of 
his distinguished American relative in a 
general all-round sense ; heis, if anything, 
even more nimble-footed than the spring- 
heeled habitué of the West, possesses the 
same characteristic jerky jump, and 
hoists the same conspicuous white signal 
of retreat. He is a decidedly slimmer 
built quadruped, however, than the 
American antelope; the body is of the 
same square build, but is sadly lacking in 
plumpness, and he seems to be an alto- 
gether lankier and _ less- well-flavored 
animal. For this constitutional difference 
he is probably indebted to the barren and 
inhospitable character of the country 
over which he roams, as compared with 
the splendid feeding-grounds of the far 
West. The Persians sometimes hunt the 
antelope on horseback, with falcons and 
grey-hounds; the falcons are taught to 
fly in advance and attack the fleeing 
antelope about the head, and so confuse 
them and retard their progress in the 
interest of the pursuing hounds and 
horsemen. 

The little village of Deh Namek is 
reached about mid-day, where my ever- 
varying bill of fare takes the shape of raw 
eggs and pomegranates. Deh Namek is 
too small and unimportant a place to 
support a public /chai-khan ; but along the 
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Meshed pilgrim road the villagers are 
keenly alive to the chance of earning a 
stray keran, and the advent of one of 
those inexhaustible keran-mines, a ‘‘Sa- 
hib,” is the signal for some enterprising 
person sufficiently well-to-do to own a 
samovar to get up steam in it and prepare 
tea; in return for this, however, a present 
of several times its value is expected. 
East of Deh Namek the wheeling con- 
tinues splendid for a dozen miles, travers- 
ing a level desert on which one finds no 
drinkable water for about twenty miles. 
Across the last eight miles of the desert 
the road is variable, consisting of alternate 
stretches of rideable and unrideable ground, 


and, as may be readily imagined, the 
sight of a mysterious glistening object, 
speeding along at a fourteen or fiftecn 
mile pace to intercept them, has a magical 
effect upon their astonishing powers ot 
locomotion. They seem to fly rather 
than run, and to skim like swallows over 
the surface of the level plain rather than 
to touch the ground; but they were some 
distance from the road when they first 
realized my terrifying presence, and I am 
within fifty yards of the band, when they 
flash like a streak of winged terror across 
the road. These antelopes don’t cease 
their wild flight within the range of my 
powers of observation; long after the 
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the latter being generally unrideable by 
reason of sand and loose gravel, or thickly 


strewn flints. More antelope are en- 
countered east of Deh Namek; at one 
place, particularly, I enjoy quite an. ex- 
citing little spurt in an effort to intercept 
a band that are heading across my road 
from the Elburz foot-hills to the desert. 
The wheeling is here magnificent, the 
spurt develops into a speed of fourteen 
miles an hour; the antelopes see their 
danger, or at all events, what they fancy 
to be danger, and their apprehensions are 
not by any means lessened by the new 
and startling character of their pursuer. 
Wild antelope are timid things at all times, 


mousy hue of their bodies has rendered 
their forms indistinguishable in the dis- 
tance from the sympathetic coloring of 
the desert, rapidly bobbing specks of 
white betray the fact that their supposed 
narrow escape from the vengeful pursuit 
of the bicycle has given them a fright 
that will make them suspicious of the 
Meshed pilgrim road for weeks. 

‘‘Deh Namek” means ‘‘salt village ;” 
and it derives its name from the salt flats 
that are visible to the south of the road. 
and the general saline character of the 
country round about. Salt enters very 
largely into the composition of the moun- 
tains that present a solid and fantastically 
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streaked front a few miles to the north; 
and the streams flowing from _ these 
mountains are simply streams of brine, 
whose mission would seem to be con- 
veying the saline matter from the hills 
and distributing it over the flats and 
swampy areas of the desert. These flats 
are visible from the road, white, level and 
impressive ; like the Great American 
Desert, Utah, as seen from the Matlin 
section house, and described in a previous 
chapter; it looks as though it might be a 
sheet of water, solidified and dead. 

At the end of the twenty miles one 
comes toa small and unpretentious vil- 
lage and an equally small and unpreten- 
tious wayside /chai-khan, 
both owing their exist- 
ence to a stream of fresh 
water as small and un- 
pretentious as them- 

Beyond this 

cheerless oasis stretches 

again the still more cheer- 

less desert, the rivulets 

of undrinkable salt water, 

the glaring white salt- 

flats to the south, and 

the salt-encrusted moun- 

tains to the north. The 

shameless old party pre- 

siding at the ¢chai-khan 

evidently realizes the 

advantages of his posi- 

tion, where many trav- 

elers from either direc- 

tion, reaching the place 

in a thirsty condition, 

have no choice but be- 

tween his decoction and 

cold water. Instead ot 

the excellent tea every Persian knows very 
well how to make, he serves out a pre- 
paration that is made, I should say, 
chiefly from camelthorn buds plucked 
within a mile of his shanty ; he further- 
more illustrates in his own methods the 
baneful effects of being without the stimu- 
lus of arrival, by serving it up in unwashed 
glasses, and without noticing whether it 
is hot or cold. 

Much loose gravel prevails between 
this memorable point and Lasgird, and 
whilst trundling laboriously through it I 
am overtaken by a rain-storm, accom- 
panied by violent wind, that at first en- 
compasses me about in the most peculiar 
manner. ‘The storm comes howling from 
the northwest and advances in two 
sections, accompanied by thunder and 
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lightning; the two advancing columns 
seem to be dense masses of grey cloud 
rolling over the surface of the plain, and 
between them is a clear space of perhaps 
half a mile in width. The rain-dispensing 
columns pass me by on either side with 
muttering rolls of thunderand momentary 
gleams of lightning, enveloping me in 
swirling eddies of dust and bewildering 
atmospheric disturbances, but not a drop 
of rain. It is plainly to be seen, how- 
ever, that the two columns are united 


further west, and that it behooves me to 
don my gossamer rubbers; but before 
being overtaken by the rain, the heads of 
the flying columns are drawn together, 


and for some minutes I am surrounded 
entirely by sheets of falling moisture and 
streaming clouds that descend to the level 
plain and obscure the view in every di- 
rection, and yet the clear sky is immedi- 
ately above, and the ground on which I 
am walking is perfectly dry. After the 
first violent burst there is very little wind, 
and the impenetrable walls of vapor en- 
compassing me round about at so near a 
distance, and: yet not interfering with me 
in any way, presents a most singular 
appearance. Whilst appreciating the ex- 
treme novelty of the situation, I can 
scarce say in addition that I appreciate 
the free play of electricity going on in all 
directions, and the irreverent manner in 
which the nickeled surface of the bicycle 
seems to glint at it and defy it; on the 
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contrary, I deem it but an act of common 
discretion to place the machine for a short 
time where the lightning can have a fair 
chance at it, without involving a respect- 
ful non-combatant in the destruction. In 
half an hour the whole curious affair is 
over, and nothing is seen but the wild- 
looking tail end of the disturbance climb- 
ing over a range of mountains in the 
southeast. 

The road now edges off in a more north- 
easterly course, and by four o’clock leads 
me to the base of a low pass over a jutting 
spur of the mountains. At the base of 


the spur, a cultivated area, consisting of 
several wheat-fields and terraced melon 
gardens, has been rescued from the un- 
productive desert by the aid of a bright 
little mountain stream, whose wild spirit 
the villagers of Lasgird have curbed and 
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tamed for their own benefit, by turning it 
from its rocky, precipitous channel, and 
causing it to descend the hill in a curious 
serpentine ditch. The contour of the 
ditch is something like this ervrwewsurr; 
it brings the water down a pretty steep 
gradient, and its serpentine form checks 
the speed of its descent to an uniform and 
circumspect pace. The road over the 
pass leads through a soft limestone forma- 
tion, and here, as in similar places in 
Asia Minor, are found those narrow, trench- 
like trails, worn by the feet of pilgrims 
and the pack-animal traffic of centuries, 
several feet deep in the solid rock. Ona 
broad cultivated plain beyond the pass is 
sighted the village of Lasgird, its huge 
mud fortress, the most conspicuous object 
in view, rising a hundred feet above the 


plain. (Zo be continued.) 
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Wuat ‘‘ possesses ” American men to cut 
down trees? I say ‘‘American,” for it is 
to be hoped and believed that in no part 
of the civilized world is there such indis- 
criminate, unnecessary, irresponsible and 
wasteful slaughter of trees. ‘The owners 
of fine woodlands, the keepers of forests 
in other countries, would stand aghast if 
such a thing was proposed as is continually 
taking place here; and it would not by 
any means be chiefly on account of the 
esthetic, the pleasing and picturesque as- 
pect—although there are those who feel as 
George Sand expressed it, that ‘‘ Forests 
are always beautiful in every country in 
in the world.” 

Why clear the land, when already we 
have more than can be cultivated? In 
this country land is a burden; there are 
actually extensive farmers in the older 
portions who are ‘‘land poor;” and in 
the newer, how much idle territory there 
is! We have, as a nation, not only an 
abundance but a superfluity ready for til- 
lage without meddling with the forests. 
Anybody outside of the cities, of even mod- 
erate means, can own at least a few acres 
of some sort, somewhere, if they really 
wish to ; and many in the cities, who can 
afford to go off for a summer's vacation 
at boarding prices, can manage to obtain 
a small patch of their mother earth to 
which they can go in their annual hegira ; 
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and if they cannot put up a cheap cottage 
on it like those so much in demand at the 
seaside, why then—let them pitch a tent! 
Why not? Isit not possible to secure a little 
summer homestead within access of the 
balsam-breathing pines of the Adirondacks? 
—that is, if those glorious forests are per- 
mitted to stand, which at present writing 
seems doubtful. There are the lovely val- 
leys near New York lakes and rivers. 
There are the Middle States; you know 
John Darby’s experience at Brushland, 
told in the racy book of that title. And 
here, on as moderate a scale as one could 
desire, is what a Colorado lawyer says of 
his scant portion for a summer abiding 
place—‘‘ We have a cabin up North Chey- 
enne Cafion. A carriage road leads to 
within a quarter of a mile of it. The 
cabin (which I have named ‘Cold Spring 
Cottage’) is fourteen by twelve feet, is 
well finished outside, but rough inside. 
It has five windows, so we have plenty of 
light and air. About seventy-five feet off 
a spring of pure, cold water gurgles from 
a crack in the rock and we dip it up.” 
Thus this gentleman, who, taking his wife, 
a few books and things needful, bids fare- 
well to cares, cities, civilization, and goes 
up and lives there for a few weeks de- 
liciously. A word more to say, that with 
all this talk in the newspapers about the 
old run-out farms in New England, why 
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ynnot others do a similar thing, and se- 
cure a small lotin Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire, where the land in the regions they 
would fancy is cheap and the scenery de- 
lightfully varied and picturesque, or in 
that famed health resort among the high 
lands of western Massachusetts. 

But all this belongs rather to the depart- 
ment of ‘‘outings,” only the point to be 
now insisted upon in its bearing upon the 
subject in hand is, simply, that if you own 

id you can be sure of trees ; if they are 
already there (and who would buy if they 
were wanting?) they can rejoice as did 
the fir trees and the cedars of Lebanon in 
Isaiah’s verse, ‘‘No feller is come up 
against us,” or can come; if there are 
none, then you can plant at will. 

Trees—why do men cut them down? 
Why are there forests being swept clean 
off the face of the earth? Sometimes, 
often, there is not the slightest necessity 
in the case, no occasion for bartering them 
for money. A man has a magnificent 
piece of woodland, hardly yet in its prime, 
growing rather than losing, needing only 
a discriminate thinning out, but some 
neighbor, some lumber dealer, makes him 
an offer for it, and down go the trees that 
have been for three-quarters of a century 
the pride and beauty of the landscape. 
‘‘Why don't they clear that off?” ‘‘Why 
don't they sell that wood and timber, and 
put the money where it will be earning 
something?” These are the questions 
one hears. There are regions where a 
piece of woods seems to vex the very 
souls of this class of people. The only 
use of trees in their opinion is, after they 
have attained to a moderate size to cut 
them down. 

Granted that the owner may be obliged 
for pecuniary reasons to have his wood- 
land cut, why should everythiyg be swept 
off? Why not leave groups, little groves, 
solitary trees a fringe along the borders? 
Why not judiciously thin out, leaving the 
outline almost unchanged, so that still with 
sunny openings you may yet have your 
roof of greenery, still your wood-paths? 
There are practical questions, too, which 

ill arise ; whether it is not better econ- 
omy in the long run to choose out the 
large oaks, pines, or whatever be wanted, 

nder careful restrictions about unneces- 
sary harm being done to the rest. A wood 
so managed might be a perpetual though 
slow source of income. There must be 
such a thing possible as forest culture, 
1ough it is not often put into practice in 


this part of the world. Instead, the 
doomed wood is laid low with all possible 
speed, as if the world was coming to an 
end; not a sapling large enough for a 


walking-cane is left. Yesterday we had 
the living green of the great, waving 
wood, joy, beauty, coolness, seclusion, 


shelter of birds and shy flowers; next 
year, a waste of decaying brush, un- 
sightly in the eyes of even the least sym- 
pathetic observer; the one succeeding 
shows that Nature in her unwearying ef- 
forts to repair loss and decorate even ruins 
with the grace of vegetation, has hidden 
it with new shoots ; then come years of 
scrub and bushes, and if one lives long 
enough, probably he will see trees there 
again. Perhaps the Wandering Jew, when 
he comes this way may find them, but he 
never will be able to get the reply of the 
verse :— 

‘*¢ And I came to a forest vast and free, 

And a woodman stood in the thicket near, 

His axe he laid at the foot of the tree. 

I asked, ‘‘ How long have the woods been here ?”’ 

And he answered, «These woods are a covert for 
aye 

My ancestors dwelt here alwz ay, 

And the trees have been here since creation’s 
day.”’ 

Some men seem to hate the very sight 
ofatree. There had been standing two 
gnarly willows since the settlement of a 
certain town, in a little run by a country 
roadside. ‘They helped define the borders 
of a field, and room had been made for 
their trunks in the stone wall; they al- 
most dipped their branches in a little 
stream of clear water beneath ; violets of 
all hues of blue bloomed there, and cow- 
slips, buttercups and dandelions made the 
greenest of grass look as if strewn with 
golden coin; travelers along the road 
were wont to pause there to rest in the 
shade; cattle stopped to drink in the 
brook on their way to and from pasture. 
The willows did no harm, but their pres- 
ence was a pleasure and refreshment ; any 
cultivation of the spongy land in their 
neighborhood was impossible; they had 
been ancient and beloved landmarks for 
generations, when a new owner came into 
possession of the patch of earth they 
stood on, and almost before he had tidied 
up his garden or put in a seed, he attacked 
them, liter rally to ‘‘kill, slay, burn and 
destroy.” He put himself to great trouble, 
went out of his way to murder those two 
trees. He chopped them off even with 
the wall, and hacked away every shoot; 
but a willow dies hard. Lo! next spring, 
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the beautiful new osiers, vivid, shining, 
alert with life, and tipped with tongues of 
flame, then with the soft down of loveliest 
catkins. Nature had asserted herself, and 
would have conquered, but the man tried 
fire, setting it at the very citadel of life, 
and all day long the sacrificial smoke went 
up, till he had killed the very soul of them, 
and now the stumps stand blackened and 
charred, with poison ivy growing over 
them ; the brook has dried up, the flow- 
ers are gone. 

It is the way of man to attempt to 
thwart, defeat, overcome the forces around 
and beneath him, to bore through moun- 
tains, turn rivers from their courses, an- 
nihilate the forests. Nothing is more true 
than those words of Marsh, ‘‘ Civilization is 
a constant warfare of man with Nature.” 

It is with genuine exultation that one 
hears or reads of a co-worker with her ; 
of one who sets out a tree instead of cut- 
ting down, who scatters seed for a future 
forest, who tries to preserve the wild flow- 
ers from extermination, who attempts to 
perpetuate a garden shrub or vine. One 
experiences a feeling of comradeship in 
reading how Champlain, almost as soon 
as he had put up a few wooden buildings 
where the market-place of Quebec now is, 
and had his defences and cannon in order, 
set himself to laying out a garden, and 


there probably worked with his own 


hands while directing his laborers. This 
explorer, soldier, French gentleman, had 
the born love of green things growing ; 
and besides the more useful kinds and the 
little vineyard of native grapes, he set 
out roses around Quebec. Do they grow 
there yet, the Champlain roses, whose an- 
cestors he planted two and three-quarter 
centuries ago? 

The Minorcan colonists who came to 
Florida, brought with them cuttings of 
vine and fig; the Huguenots who took 
refuge in the Nipmuck country on the 
borders of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, cultivated fruits and flowers, and 
now, after about two hundred years, cur- 
rant bushes, cinnamon roses and aspara- 
gus still grow where that unfortunate peo- 
ple had their gardens—perpetual remind- 
ers, keeping their memory green. So, too, 
poor Dick of Thurso has an immortality 
in the hart’s-tongue fern, which he planted 
all over Caithness, far inland and scattered 
widely apart, that more eyes might be 
gladdened by the sight of it, that those 
exquisite things might charm some wan- 
dering botanist when he himself was ‘‘ out 
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of time.” Dick was sorely straitened 
for time as well as money, lowly enough 
in life, this enthusiast in the old burgh up 
in Caithnesshire, almost to the Hebrides: 
but between the time when one baking 
was taken out of the oven and the next 
was ready to be put in, he was off and 
away, walking from fifty to eighty miles 
before he reached home again, just to 
visit some rare flowers and feast his eyes 
on the sight of them, or to collect or set 
out his favorite ferns. He would even 
start in the night and tramp over moun- 
tain and moor to see the beauty of certain 
flowers in the freshness of the morning. 
How intimately in those lonely night 
journeys must he have known what passes 
in the sky and on the earth, where the 
winds have their birth, on what errands 
the birds are abroad, and all those won- 
derous things that take place while men 
are sleeping. Who knows but he heard 
the morning stars sing together ? 

Benisons on all the restorers, helpers, 
preservers, tree-planters, those who scat- 
ter the seeds of wild-flowers, who beau- 
tify and adorn and save instead of dese- 
crating and laying waste. We owe 
thanks to Evelyn, who, going home to 
England after the country had been deso- 
lated by wars, was satisfied that the best 
ise he could make of his leisure and 
money (having plenty of both), was to 
plant forests, which he did, being followed 
by many noblemen ; to the cavalier who 
carried over from Italy a damask rose- 
bush, which he carefully cherished, so that 
in time the gardens of England were de- 
licious with the blushing beauty and the 
exquisite aroma, and many a maiden and 
matron in the troublous days thereafter, 
when the wilderness of this new world 
seemed a happier place to live in than 
England, took on shipboard with them a 
slip from the bush by the door-stone, as a 
remembrance in their exile of the home 
they were not to see again. 

Thanks, too, to such men as Cobbett. 
He tells in a letter to Dr. Mitford how he 
stopped in the rain one day on his way 
home, to gather the seeds of an ash-tree, 
‘‘and after much difficulty, did, with the 
aid of the parson’s ladder,” he says, ‘fill 
a sack full, which sack I tied before our 
knees upon the gig, and thus we took it 
to Botley, to the no small amusement of 
those who saw us pass and to my great 
satisfaction ; for I can even now hear otf 
no ash-tree in the country which has borne 
seed this year.” 
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These be all enthusiasts, no doubt; 
such, likewise, are the men and women 
who from year to year bring up for pub- 
lic consideration and help that project 
for a forest conservatory at Middlesex 
Fells. The way this matter has lagged 
shows better than anything that could be 
named the wide distance between the 
practical business part of the community 
and those lovers of Nature—call them sen- 
timentalists if you choose. It seems so 
easy a thing to do, to secure that “ Five- 
Mile Wood” to esthetic use, to the natu- 
ralist, to beauty forever! The very look 
of it on paper is tempting—a tract con- 
venient of access, yet of a sweet seclu- 
sion, diversified with rock and knoll and 
dingle, knee-deep with fern, with abun- 
dance of trees and great variety of wild 
flowers ; and, to add to its attractions, the 
charm which memorials of the early set- 
tlers never fail to invest a place with. It is 
threaded by old disused paths, supposed 
to have been Indian trails long before the 
white man came, and to have been after- 
wards traversed by them in their journeys 
from hamlet to hamlet. 

It is proposed to make it a sanctuary for 


harmless animals and birds, a place where 
water-fowl, the partridge, the hermit 
thrush and those that love the deepest 
coverts, shall have their solitude unmo- 
lested, where the trees will be safe from 
the woodman’s axe, flowers and vines be 
left to their own free will, a paradise for 
the botanist and the student of the ways 
of birds and insects; a restful retreat to 
all who find pleasure in sylvan life, like 
the realization of a dream of Arcady; an 
Arden of to-day without that ancient Ar- 


den’s masquerading, duke’s daughters, 
shepherds, clowns: and melancholy 
Jacques. 


They are enthusiasts ; and woe betide 
the world if the world were made up of 
such. But not that way peril lies. There 
is no fear at present that this kind of ele- 
ment will be in the ascendancy in Amer- 
ica. Meanwhile, in the midst of the 
great on-rush, these make their voices 
heard, piping ever the same tune on the 
same rustic pipe, like the forlorn French- 
man left by the colonists of St. Augustine, 
who was last heard of in his little boat, 
‘‘playing on his Phyph, the tune of the 
Prince of Orange, his song.” 





THE CARDINAL GROS-BEAK. 


What wealth is in your ruddy throat, 

O whistler of the scarlet coat! 

As rollicking and bold as erst ; 

I hear the silver clarion-burst 

With which you herald in the Spring 
To tourney with the Winter King, 
Whose gauntlet falls with ringing sound 
Of challenge on the frosty ground. 
About the breezy battle-plain, 


‘**Right here! Right here!” 


you cry amain. 


The Spring, a lusty, green-clad knight, 

With rondels pricking into fight, 

Still bears his flower-wreathed lance in rest, 
To pierce his foeman’s ice-mailed breast. s 
And when old Winter's jeweled sword 

Lies shattered on the trampled sward, 

And when you see the foeman fall, 

How blithe shall ring your bugle call 

Of ‘‘Ilo! lo! Victory ! 

Now all the serf-bound streams are free ! ” 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 


Danske Dandridce, 





A BICYCLE INCIDENT. 


BY ORANGE FRAZER. 


I REMEMBER Well my first public appear- 
ance upon a velocipede. It was before 
the day of our splendid modern bicycles, 
and the single-track vehicle had been 
*‘out” but a short while in the town where 
I then resided. I had seen one ridden by 
a professional acrobat, and it seemed so 
easy an accomplishment that I determined 
to become a velocipedestrian at once. I 
purchased the best machine that could be 
found in the market, and proceeded to 
private practice in a deserted warehouse. 
For the two weeks immediately following 
I was a constant and valued patron of the 
drug establishment where were retailed 
the best quality of arnica and court-plas- 
ter. If there was any single board in the 
floor of the old warehouse which I did not 
at some period of that wild fortnight 
scrape violently with an impressionable 
portion of my anatomy, I now cease to 
recall it to mind. Suffice it to say that at 
the end of the 
time mentioned, 
although badly 
bruised, I was 
still in the ring 
and had attained 
a proficiency in 
managing the 
complication of 
wheels and _ ped- 
als sufficient to 
prevent myself 
from falling off 
on both sides of 
it at once. 

Just at this 
stage of my prac- 
tice—through 
the influence of 
some evil star in 
my system—I 
read in a stray 
newspaper that 
the art of riding 
a velocipede was « 
more easily acquired on a gentle slope 
than elsewhere. I remembered a gentle 
slope (I shall never forget that gentle 
slope, now),-in the roadway at the other 
end of the town. Here was the informa- 
tion and the golden opportunity, to take 
advantage of which was to carry me 
through and beyond the first principles, 
the primer stage as it were, on flowery 
beds of ease, and allow me to graduate a 
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14AD ATTRACTED ABOUT ME.” 


full-fledged rider, without leaving any 
more of my precious flesh adhering to 
the protruding nail-heads of the old ware- 
house. As I removed my velocipede 
from its storage place, how | looked with 
disdain upon every knot-hole and loose, 
uneven board which had been wont to 
aid in destroying my equilibrium in so 
many painful experiences! My _ spirit 
soared in anticipation. No pent up ware- 
house could confine my powers of loco- 
motion any longer, but I should have all 
the broad out of doors in which to score 
the triumphs of my skill. As I did not 
desire to score any triumphs on the hard 
stones of the town pavement (flooring 
boards being deep enough scorers for me), 
I concluded not to attempt the feat of 
riding to the gentle slope aforesaid, but 
contented myself, instead, with trudging 
along on foot, propelling my now docile 
steed by hand power. I had not counted 
“Se on being fol- 

| y- “lowed by the vil- 

’ lage urchins; but 

they came,never- 
theless, without 
being counted 
on, and in such 
numbers as to 
make counting a 
failure even had 
I demanded a fair 
count. They fol- 
lowed expect- 
antly and noisily 
in my wake, each 
square adding to 
the number and 
variety of my 
juvenile trailers 
until, like the tail 
to a kite, they 
stretched out, a 
long wriggling 
line in the rear. 
Just as I was 
about mounting my wheels at the head 
of the slope, the noise of the small army 
I had attracted about me brought to the 
doorway of a house near-by all its in- 
mates, and among the faces I recognized, 
with a thrill, that of the one maiden upon 
whom, though unknown to her, I had 
lavished my affections; whose every 
glance was, in my opinion, superior to the 
bestowal of a fortune, and whose big 
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brother I had treated to a circus ticket 
only the week previous as an entering 
wedge for the proposal of an introduction 
to his sister, Jennie. I hesitated. This 
was an unlooked for element in my audi- 
ence. I had hoped that Jennie’s first 
sight of me upon the velocipede might be 
when I, an adept, should come flashing 
past her father’s house with as much 
grace in my movements as there was love 
for her in my heart. I had cherished 
this hope through all my wild struggles 
in the old warehouse, and it had sus- 
tained me in many a severe trial, 
had aided the rapid healing of many 
a frayed place in my cuticle and 
more than once had eased the pain 
of a dislocated joint. And now, to 
be seen by her in my crude state 
of awkwardness was simply heart- 
rending. ‘To ride or not to ride, 
that was the question. I removed 
my foot from the treadle and taking 
out my handkerchief dusted the 
wheel off carefully in order to gain 
time for thought. But as I looked 
up, there were her curiously- 
inquiring eyes fixed upon me, and 
it would plainly not do to withdraw 
under the circumstances, lest I 
should be adjudged guilty of cow- 
ardice. How I should have rev- 
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‘*! HAVE THE RECOLLECTION OF A SENSATION AS THO’ 
FLYING THROUGH THE AIR,” 


“ AS WE SHOT DOWN THE INCLINE” 


elled at that moment in the company of 
some competent manager of profanity, 
that I might have employed him by the 
hour to utter words upon the head of the 
editor who wrote that article about the 
gentle slope! But, realizing that I must 
make the best of the situation, I set my 
teeth firmly together, screwed my courage 
up as best 1 could, mounted and made 
the start. For a few revolutions the 
wheel wavered from side to side of the 
roadway, but gaining impetus it straight- 
ened itself up and we started out grandly. 
Faster and faster we flew, cheered on by 
the chorus of boys, and my spirits arose 
with every additional foot of ground 
passed over. How exhilarating it was! 
How my pulse throbbed and my heart 
swelled with exultation as we shot on 
down the incline with constantly accel- 
erating speed! My entire feelings were 
changed, and I was glad that Jennie was 
there to see me on my splendid out-door 
trial trip. Whilst my mind was intent 
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upon thoughts of a brilliant wedding and 
a long life of wedded bliss, my velocipede 
had gained a speed truly wonderful. 
Suddenly I awakened to a slight mis- 
giving, and realized that I must apply the 
brake and ‘‘slow up,” especially as I was 
approaching a much steeper grade in the 
roadway, which ended in a roughly con- 
structed and cranky bridge spanning a 
deep ravine and flanked by huge heaps 
of stone. But hold! What was it that 
caused my face to blanch and my heart 
to chill as [looked down upon my wheel? 
The remembrance rushed upon me that |! 
had broken my brake some time before, 
.and, not needing such a check in my 
warehouse practice, had neglected either 
to have it repaired or to replace it with a 
new one. The fence posts were now 
flashing past me so rapidly that they 
seemed to merge into each other and 
grow into a solid wall. Upon one side of 
the road was the fence, and upon the 
other an ugly ditch worn into the hillside 
by action of the rains. The steep incline 
was before me, and in imagination 
I saw myself lying wrecked upon 
the bridge. The cold sweat is- 
sued from every pore. The shouts 
of glee from the boys in the rear, 
who were unconscious of my 
peril, came to my ears in confused 
dimness. My judgment was at 
fault. Should I turn to the right or 
to the left? Quick! for my wheel 
was almost upon the brow of the 
steep incline, and we were travel- 
ing at the speed of an express 
train. I glanced over into the 
deep ditch, and shuddered at the 
prospect of such a wild leap. It 
was then that I decided in favor of 
the fence and turned sharp toward 
the left; but not a moment too 
soon. I have the recollection of 
a fearful crash, of a sensation as 
though flying through the air and 
of alighting upon my back in the plowed 
field beyond, and then there came a 
blank. When I recovered consciousness 
1 found myself in my own bed at home. 
They told me I had been taken up from 
the field suffering from a shock to the 
spine, and that I had been delirious for 
days; and I was shown the rim of a 
wheel and some pieces of iron which they 
assured me was all that remained of my 
velocipede. My recovery was speedy ; 
but whether it was mostly caused by the 
efforts of the family physician or from the 
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“ee AND THEY ARE ALL SKILLED IN THE USE OF THE WHEEL.” 
I renew my youth as trees renew thei! 


AN INCIDENT. 


fact that Jennie occasionally sent her 
brother to inquire after my health, I shall 
not now say. Since the event recorded 
above I have owned and ridden various 
bicycles of improved patterns, but have 
never experienced the least trouble in 
‘breaking in” my acquisitions. Perhaps 
my limbs are not so supple as they were 
when I first bestrode the wheel, and my 
glass tells me a story of gray hair, but 
when I mount my favorite bicycle fora 
rapid run age seems to drop from me and 
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leaves in spring time. On some of my 
trips Jennie accompanies me upon her 
tricycle, for she has been my wife for 
these many happy years. And then there 
is a little ‘‘ Jennie,” and a little ‘‘ Willie,” 
and a little ‘‘ Mildred”—not so very little 
either, for the youngest was seven last 
summer—and they are all skilled in the 
use of the wheel. I have never yet found 
time to regret that first experience of mine 
with the velocipede, for it was the cause 
which led to the great happiness of my life. 





TRAVELS ON NEXT 


TO NOTHING. 


BY JAMES RICALTON, 


PRINCIPAL OF MAPLEWOOD (N. J.) ACADEMY. 


WueEN a lad in my teens and attending 
an academy at Canton, New York State, 
‘‘travel came” and brought with it a dis- 
content with the environments of academic 
life. When I speak of environments of 
academic life, I do not refer to the ordi- 
nary labors, restraints, and deprivations of 
the students, but more particularly to sup- 
porting life on a diet of bread and water. 
My father, although a prosperous farmer, 
did not listen with favor to my earnest ap- 
peals for permission to attend the academy, 
and felt as many other well-intentioned 
but inconsiderate fathers feel, that the com- 
mon school education was sufficient for 
him, and that it must be for me. Be- 
lieving, however, that this paternal dissua- 
sion arose more from a consideration of 
the expense incident to a course at the 
academy than from his low estimate of 
the value of a better education, 1 deter- 
mined to cut off all the ordinary outlets 
for a young man’s pocket-money, and in 
that way to save enough to defray my own 
educational expenses. 

I entered school and found that, after 
paying tuition fees and room-rent, my 
victualing must be limited to an outlay of 
ten cents a day. As regularly as the 
morning came, I went with my daily dime 
and bought one of those vapid sponge 
loaves with which the baker’s craft afflicts 
its hungry patrons; this I divided into 
three equal parts, each part constituting a 
meal, which I washed down with some 
excellent well-water. With a few excep- 
tions, one of which was a surreptitious 
pitcher of milk from the professor's cow, 
this constituted my daily menu through 
one term and into a second. 

During this time and on this food, I 
maintained a good standing in my classes ; 
but about the middle of the second quarter 
I began to feel a bread-monotony which 
added intensity and decision to a long cher- 
ished desire to see Niagara Falls. With- 
out apprizing my parents or any one 
except my room-mate of my intentions, 
I paid up my tuition dues and with feverish 
concern counted the balance of cash in 
pocket, which I found to be about $10.00. 
It was a small amount, but, with luck on 
my side, I considered it sufficient. I took 


train to Ogdensburg, on the St. Lawrence 
river, whence I took steerage passage on 
a lake propeller for Michigan. My ticket 
cost $5.00, and it took the major part of 
another dollar to fill my valise with buns 
and cheese. 

I shall not detain the reader with a de- 
tailed account of this, my maiden voyage 
in cheap travel, but rather offer a brief 
outline to show how, in my experience, 
as in that of many others, tentative success 
inspires further attempts. The voyage oc- 
cupied a week and was one of the roughest 
in my experience. The steerage berths 
were all occupied and during the first few 
nights I was obliged to sleep in an erect 
position, on a small anvil by a hot steam 
pipe ; those who have attempted to sleep 
in an erect position will readily understand 
that the requisite conditions are great 
physical exhaustion and previous loss of 
sleep. These conditions I had; but even 
with them I was not altogether successful, 
for | toppled against the steam-pipe, which, 
although it did not burn me very seriously, 
awoke me instanter and served to con- 
vince me of the efficacy of hot applications 
as restoratives to consciousness. After 
my somewhat painful attempt to sleep on 
an anvil, I cast myself upon the filthy deck 
among the sailors in the small, close room 
allotted to steerage passengers and the 
crew ; then, under the concert singing of 
the sailors lying about me, I fell into 
sounder sleep, and in this way my first 
voyage of a week in the steerage was 
made. ‘The propeller called en roufe at 
Oswego, Cleveland and Detroit, giving 
me an opportunity to replenish my stock 
of provisions. 

During the passage of the boat through 
the Welland Canal, which occupied a 
whole day, I, with some other passengers, 
took a carriage to Niagara Falls, where we 
spent several hours and reached the boat 
before she left the canal. I reached St. 
Clair, in Michigan with a small balance in 
my pocket, and spent the summer with an 
uncle, who was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of axe-helves for the lumber woods. 
My uncle taught me the rather difficult art 
of axe-helve making; so that before the 
end of the season I was able to make two 
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dozen a day. For the work ofa novice in 
the craft, I did not expect remuneration 
beyond a little pocket-money, which I got 
in ample amounts ; but what could exceed 
my grateful surprise, when, on my return 
home, my uncle presented me with a 
check for $50, which, indeed, was the 
greatest amount of money I had ever had 
in my possession at any one time. 
Towards the end of the summer a pro- 
peller from Chicago bound for Buffalo 
stopped to wood in the St. Clair River. 
On this boat I took a deck passage and 
was assigned a place on the top of some 
freight, near the engine-room. I soon 
made the acquaintance of the engineer, 
whom I found to be a capital fellow of 
enjoyable intelligence, and who explained 
to me all the complex parts of the engine, 
and in his spare moments joined me in 
groping through some books of Milton's 
Paradise Lost. On the third day the 
Winslow reached her destination; and 
with a huge stick on my shoulder bearing 
on its rear projection my bulky valise, I 
set out on foot from Buffalo for Lake 
Ontario, intending to follow the Niagara 
River from lake to lake, and become ac- 
quainted with the noble river through its 
whole length and to see it a second time 
in its stupendous leap. Late in the after- 
noon of the day on which I left Buffalo, a 
drizzling autumnal rain set in, and by night- 
fall my clothing was in a dripping and 
unpresentable condition ; so that I felt it 
would be easier to sleep in a barn after 
the fashion of a tramp than to ask for 
lodgings. When the twilight was sufficient 
to partially hide a detour from the highway, 
under the cover of a fence, I made my 
way to a well-filled barn at some distance 
from the road. I climbed to the top of the 
highest mow and excavated in its centre, 
if I may so express it, a deep den,’ into 
which I flung myself, weary and wet. 
Having no weapons by me with which 
to defend my pre-empted bed, I looked 
about or rather felt about in the interior 
darkness of the barn, and found conven- 
ient to my hand a long-handled hay-fork, 
this I took to bed with me, leaving the ex- 
ecutive end projecting upwards to defend 
the entrance to my den of fragrant hay. I 
took from my valise a soiled undershirt, 
and into this I inserted my head to prevent 
the hay-seeds from getting into my hair 
and neck, and then dropped into an obliv- 
ious sleep till about midnight, when I was 
aroused by the. heavy, savage growling 
of a large dog. He evidently sniffed 
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transgression in the atmosphere of the 
barn ; I did not feel aggressive and so kept 
still, only tightening my grasp on the lower 
end of my Neptunian weapon, whereupon 
the dog retired. I was up at day-break 
after a refreshing sleep, ate a few dry buns 
and was on the road just as the smoke be- 
gan tocurlaway from the kitchen chimney 
of the farm-house near by. I was soon at 
Tonawanda, where I called on the town- 
pump to send some sparkling water in 
pursuit of the buns. 

I arrived at the Falls early in the fore- 
noon, and after having visited all points of 
interest in the vicinity, started for Lewiston, 
following the deep cut of the railroad from 
Suspension Bridge to that place, a distance 
of seven miles. The channel of the river 
between Suspension Bridge and Lewiston 
is full 300 feet deep, and the railroad is on 
an excavated shelf of rock midway between 
the frowning summit and the chafing flood 
below. In my walk through this wild cut, 
dizzy above, and dizzy below, I spent an 
afternoon amid wild scenery and in rare 
diversion : I occupied myself for hours in 
rolling huge bowlders over the precipice 
and seeing them leap from ledge to ledge, 
emitting puffs of smoke and sending back 
a detonation at every contact, until their 
own momentum had ground them to frag- 
ments. 

I recommend this delightful walk be- 
tween Suspension Bridge and Lewiston to 
all visitors to Niagara who are not averse 
to a walk of that distance. After a day 
and a night in and around Lewiston and 
historic Queenstown, I again took deck 
passage on a side-wheel steamer for home, 
having, during this part of my trip, a com- 
panion in the person of an erudite colored 
clergyman, who in some measure altered 
my pre-conceptions of the colored man by 
his exuberant rhetoric and obtrusive piety; 
for as a boy, I never was able fully to 
differentiate the colored men and the can- 


nibals ; hence my surprise in finding, in 


my clerical friend both politeness and 
piety. 

I reached home in safety, having made 
this, my first, trip in the steerage at an ex- 
pense of a little over $20, and with a net 
$50in my pocket to become a bank of loan 
for my companions, and in travel an ob- 
ject of envy to the neighbor lads. 

Since that first boyish venture I have 
traveled over 25,000 miles in the steerage ; 
and that embraces an experience in English, 
German, Norwegian, Swedish and Rus- 
sian steerage, besides that on the American 
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lakes. If an account of life in the steerage 
from the stand-point of my own experience 
might induce any of that large number 
who wish to travel, but feel that they can- 
not on account of their limited means, to 
brave its few discomforts and enjoy the 
advantages of travel, 1 could regard my- 
self in some degree as a benefactor of my 
fellows. 

Counting a steerage fare at $20, and an 
average saloon fare at $75, there is a 
difference of $55, or about $8 a day, fora 
passage of seven days to be paid for the 
difference between the two methods of 
crossing the ocean ; and when we remem- 
ber that many are often unable to appear at 
table during a greater part of the voyage, 
they are practically paying at the rate of 
$8 a night for the difference between a 
straw mattress in a plain board berth be- 
tween decks, and the more luxurious ac- 
commodations in a stateroom; _ besides, 
even a stateroom, at best, is close and 
cramped, and often contains many occu- 
pants, who clamber to their elevated berths 
with about the same grace that character- 
izes Mark Twain’s bison climbing a tree. 
Many people of ample means are not will- 
ing to pay this great difference in money 
for the slight difference in accommodations. 
An average second cabin fare at $40, re- 
quires an outlay of about $3 per day over 
that of a steerage fare, and that for a single 
passenger. If the difference between a 
steerage and a second-class fare have the 
several members ofa family fora multiplier, 
the product will express an amount that 
will deter many a family from attempting 
foreign travel, as the difference between 
$20 and $40 prevents many an individual 
from visiting Europe. 

I look upon it as a wise and commendable 
economy that prompts the individual or 
the family to don suitable attire and to 
equip for the conditions of a steerage pas- 
sage, and thereby save an amount that 
will very much extend profitable and en- 
joyable travel on land, especially when 
expenditure is in any important degree 
a consideration. I look upon it as an 
intolerable exhibition of vanity, for peo- 
ple under pecuniary limitations to pay 
$10 a day on the sea when $3 will pay 


their way without serious hardship. A 
false pride deprives many people of the 
benefits of travel, as it deprives them 
of many other comforts of life; but as 
some travel for style, a voyage would 
miscarry not made in style. Devotees of 
style are not made totravel. The romance 
of travel, like the romance of life, is the 
rough side of it; and he who is not pre- 
pared by habit or by will for some of its 
discomforts and deprivations, should better 
remain athome. People on land regard 
an extempore meal in the woods as a rare 
luxury : why not regard an experience in 
the steerage as a sea-picnic, or a bit of 
marine rustication? If a nation must be 
studied in its peasantry, then, on ship- 
board we must expect to find the real side 
of life in the steerage. 

Let me entreat any one who would be 
afraid of opinion and miss Europe for a 
wag of a neighbor's tongue, to be a man, 
and fear nothing under heaven, save to do 
wrong. If one have not the courage to 
ignore the clack of an envious cynic, he 
lacks the first essential qualification of a 
traveler. It was once my good fortune 
to meet, among the steerage passengers 
on a Hamburg steamer, a_ thick-set, 
swarthy little man from the south of 
France; he possessed extraordinary in- 
telligence, and could speak many lan- 
guages—among them, if I remember cor- 
rectly, three Asiatic ones. He had trav- 
eled around and over the world, and was 
well-read in the histories of all countries. 
One day, while standing together on the 
main deck, by the steerage companion- 
way, he was apparently galled by the 
haughty air of some cabin passengers 
who were promenading the deck, and 
said, ‘‘These cabin noodles think that we 
steerage passengers are dogs; but I am 
no more charitable than they are, for I 
find myself holding the same opinion of 
them.” This caustic observation showed 
not only spirit but a consciousness of in- 
tellectual equality, if not superiority. I 
merely refer to such cases to show that, 
in taking a steerage passage, a person is 
not thrown into unqualified degradation ; 
it has, however, its repugnant side, to 
which I shall refer hereafter. 










































BICYCULAR GALLANTRY, 
(A SIDEWALK RECITAL.) 


That’s the girl—with downcast eye 
And ‘‘ quiet” look (d’you ever see 
Daintier little duck than she) ? 
Wait a jiff till they get by, 
'N I'll tell you how I came to be 
‘Quainted with Good day, Miss Nye! 





Gay crowd. (Don’t know who she is.) 
Well, we started one May day, 
Jim an’ I, for Ashaway : 
I on my wheel, he on his, 
Hot as August—that’s Jim’s way, 
March or May—but /’d just ’s li’ves. 


Passing Boyce’s father’s stores, 
Going fair rate up the road, 
Met a team with merry load 
Of girls, an’ rather skittish horse ; 
Jim his extra science showed 
By running ‘gainst me plump casouse/ 


(Whether ’d lost his head or heart 
Cannot say—most likely both) 
Down we went, in mud an’ slosh,, 
His wheel breaking ; thought I'd start 
Straight for home, but Jim seemed loth ; 
Said he’d broke his arm—some part. 


I get up, an’ take the wheels 
One by one +o roadside fence, 
Joking on our show of sense 

In starting out ; while Jim, he feels 
His wounded arm, the horse resents 

Invasion of his beat, an’ peals ! 


I start to stop him, ’mid the cries 
Of all the girls ; at last succeed ; 
And “his one calls me “‘ friend, indeed,” 
And tenders copious courtesies. 
. .. Looking for Jim, I found that he’d 
taken my wheel, and, hero-wise, 





After the charger started soon— 
Heedless of arm or anything— 
But rather late for rescuing! 

And now he’s jealous as a loon, 
And says he had to wear a sling 

Because, that day, J tried to spoon ! 


Buxton WEst. 
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Ir may interest the readers of OutiNG to 
hear of a novel little boat that I saw in 
Perth Amboy, N. J., lastsummer. It was 
a catamaran, made of canvas canoes, 
each hull being sixteen feet long, twenty 
inches beam, and ten inches deep inside. 
These hulls were placed about eight feet 
apart, and were fastened together by a 
frame work of wood, consisting of one 
cross piece on each end of the cockpit and 
another cross piece about one foot forward 
of the cockpit, and one a foot back of it, 
with a piece running longitudinally in the 
centre of the frame between the hulls. 
The frame work was bolted together and 
the two outside or end cross pieces bolted 
to 4% x1 inch iron bands bent to the shape 
of the inside of the canoe, at the place 
they occupied, and ends welded together 
on top, thus making a perfect fitting iron 
mould. This arrangement enabled the 
frame to be lifted off and the canoes used 
for paddling singly. The mast was twelve 
feet high; boom twelve feet long; gaff six 
feet six inches long; bowsprit ten feet 
long. The arrangement of the sail was 
not beautiful, but very effective. It was 
hardly large enough, but, as the boyssaid, 
you ought to just see her go. And I did 
see her go. The way the little machine 
slid through the water surprised the na- 
tives. She seemed to lift herself a little 
and then jump right forward. The skip- 
pers sat one in each canoe, all she would 
hold, and steered with paddles. While I 
was looking at them, a party came down 
on the beach to go in bathing. Just as 
they entered the water, the catamaran 
passed about 100 yards out and the cap- 
tain hailed them and told them to look 
out, for he was going to beach his boat at 
that place. They didn’t pay much atten- 
tion, but when the boat came about and 
stood for shore, and. they saw how lively 
she was coming, there was not much time 
lost in getting out of the way. 

This little novelty was built by the Wat- 
son brothers, two boys of seventeen and 
sixteen years of age, and the whole cost 
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of the outfit, everything included, was but 
$11. 

I will not give further directions as to 
how to make the hulls, for there has been 
a great many such directions published in 
different papers, and it is very easy to find 
them. These hulls are built just like any 
others, with the exception of the different 
proportions and the iron moulds. The 
inside cross pieces are not bolted to the 
boats, but left free at the ends. The out- 
side cross pieces are bolted to the iron 
moulds with 8 x 4 inch bolts, and the nut 
is only just fastened to the bolt, so that 
when the waves pass under the hulls they 
are free to slide up and down and the 
frame work does not interfere. The 
frame work is, of course, bolted firmly 
together and is not taken apart. ‘The mast 
is set in a spider-like step of iron. The 
outside cross pieces are about four inches 
wide by one inch thick, of pine. ‘The in- 
side cross pieces are about two inches 
wide by two inches thick, of pine. The 
central piece is 2% inches wide by 2% 
inches thick, of pine. The iron moulds, 
to which the frame work is bolted, are 
made by cutting a wooden mould that 
exactly fits inside the frame at the places 
designated, and then bending iron bands 
one inch wide and one-fourth inch thick 
around the wood, welding together on 
top; knock the wooden centre out and 
bore two bolt holes in the top, about one 
foot apart; one hole in the bottom for the 
screw that fastens it to the keelson, and 
one hole on each side to fasten it to the 
top strip. This makes it very strong and 
springy, and it can stand considerable 

, Strain. 


Length of hulls, 16 feet. 

Width of hulls, 20 inches. 

Depth of hulls, 12 inches. 

Length of bowsprit from mast, 9 feet. 

Length of boom from mast, 13 feet. 

Distance between hulls at centre, 8 feet. 

Height of mast, 12 feet. 

Length of centre-piece between and parallel with 
the canoes, 10 feet. 
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‘* 4 CASTLE IN THE AIR.” 


‘THE MAN WHO LIVES IN A TREE.” 


BY GENE H. UNDERWOOD. 


Ir you had lived in Washington during 
the last year, you would have heard very 
often of the strange man who lives ina 
tree in the suburbs of this beautiful city. 
People spoke to us of him so frequently, 
and told us such odd stories of his novel 
home that, prompted by curiosity, we were 
at length led to pay him a visit. 

As he is, like so many people here, ‘‘in 
office,” we concluded that Sunday would 
be the best day to select for our call if we 
hoped to find him at home; so obtaining 
directions, we started out. At the end of 
a long horse-car ride and a walk througha 
mile of beautiful, leafy lane, we came at 
last upon a large tract of land—a natural 
park—containing several acres of ground 
and surrounded by a high picket fence. 
In the midst of this enclosure we caught 
distant and indistinct glimpses among the 
thick foliage of the trees of the strange 
abode we wereseeking. Youcan imagine 
then our dismay at finding every gate fast 
locked. In vain did we rattle and knock. 
Nobody answered, and we had just come 
to the conclusion that the man in the tree 
did not care for Sunday callers, when a 
round and good-natured black face peered 
down at us from among the branches and 
a voice cried— 

‘*What yo’ want, sah?” 

The gentleman of our small party lustily 
shouted back— 

**Can’t you come down here half a min- 
ute? 1 want to see you.” 


Down came Pompey, polite and smiling, 
as is the custom of his race, and moved 
by some inducements offered by his white 
brother on the outside, used his ‘‘ political 
influence” to get us a few words with the 
gentleman of the house. 

Mr. Hayward, the owner and deviser of 
‘* Airy Castle,” came forward to speak to us 
and offered his left hand as gracefully and 
easily as if it had been the right, which he 
lost long years ago in the Civil War. 

We introduced ourselves, a naval officer, 
two ladies, and two children, and begged 
for admission to his famous castle. After 
informing us that he had recently made it 
a rule that his gates should be locked on 
Sunday, because of the annoyance of hav- 
ing his house turned into a Sunday show- 
place, he courteously added that he would 
make an exception in our favor as some 
members of our party were to leave town 
immediately and would be greatly disap- 
pointed not to see the interior of Airy Castle. 

So the gates were opened and we entered, 
our amazement growing at every step ; 
for as we neared the three huge oaks 
which form the ‘‘tree” part of this won- 
derful dwelling, we found it easily to be 
believed that the house was, as he told us, 
thirty-two feet above the ground, and built 
on a platform right among the branches, 
supported on eleven delicate piles that 
looked almost too slight to sustain a house. 
Mr. Hayward, however, assuring us that 
they had been amply tested, we mounted 
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with ever-increasing curiosity the long, 
steep flight of steps, more like a ladder 
than a stairway, and emerged at last upon 
a broad platform. Upon this were erected 
one good sized room, about seven by 
twelve feet in area, and two of smaller 
dimensions. Mr. Hayward opened the 
door of the first, a pretty little octagonal 
building of wood with a canvas cover and 
we entered what is really hishome. Such 
snug, attractive, quaint little bachelor’s 
quarters ! 

The canvas roof admitted the light 
evenly and softly, and the ventilation, like 
that of a tent, was of course perfect. 

The one window over the door was open 
and the leaves of a great branch peeped in 
through it and nodded a welcome to us. 
Across one side of the room stretched a 
comfortable-looking cot bed. Opposite 
were two easy chairs and a rocking-chair, 
while another stood before a round table 
on which lay a register containing hun- 
dreds of names—so many guests have 
visited this wonderful little lodge during 
the one year of its existence, and some of 
them distinguished people. The walls of 
the room were hung with pictures, and so 
many lockers and mysterious hiding places 
in the walls for various treasures were 
shown to us that we were astonished at 
the capacity of Mr. Hayward’s one apart- 
ment, and our naval officer assured him 
that he had made as, good use of every 
square inch as a sailor could. There were 
books, newspapers, several lockers for 
clothing and a compartment dedicated 
solely to a future collection of curios. 
Mr. Hayward hopes in time to lay the 
foundation of a small museum and zodlog- 
ical garden, as his large and beautiful park 
gives ample room for the latter, and his 
great variety of visitors, who cannot fail 
to be interested in him and his projects, 
will no doubt aid in the former. 

He has a beginning in the possession 
of two curios already, one a whale’s mam- 
moth tooth, and the other an Indian gourd 
nearly two feet long and hardly an ounce 
in weight. He is most grateful for all con- 
tributions, and will in time no doubt have 
a fine collection, as he hospitably entertains 
strangers from all parts of the world, who 
regard his home as one of the most inter- 
esting sights of the capital. 

Of course, while we sat in this snuggery 
resting and chatting, we asked Mr. Hay- 
ward how he had chanced upon such a 
quaint idea as Airy Casile. We had heard 
all sorts of reports, that he was a misan- 


thrope and preferred to live alone ; that he 
had chosen that means of cure for con- 
sumption, etc. But as usual none of this 
gossip was true. Mr. Hayward told us 
that ever since his army days he had 
been fond of tent life, and every summer 
has passed some weeks in that out-of-door 
existence. One summer not long ago, the 
frequent rains made his usually comfort- 
able tent too damp for safety, when the idea 
occurred to him that by elevating the floor 
a few feet above the ground level all this 
trouble would be over. The thought was 
carried into execution and soon after, lying 
one day in his hammock and gazing up 
at the branches, it flashed into his mind 
that to go even farther up, to live among 
the very leaves themselves as the birds do, 
would be delightful. 

And this ‘‘castle in the air” grew into 
reality, as most of our dreamy castles do 
not, and was called in a double sense, per- 
haps, Airy Casile. 

After listening to this little story, we 
went with ever-increasing interest to in- 
spect the kitchen, as we were invited to do. 

This room is built ona lower plane than 
the bed-room and is entered by a few steps 
descending into it, almost like a ship’s 
cabin. One of the hugest branches of the 
principal oak tree grows right /hrough this 
apartment, and the good-natured African 
who officiates as Mr. Hayward’s factotum 
must have unlimited skill not to knock 
his head occasionally against this mam- 
moth intruder. Itlooks very pretty though, 
I assure you, with its green leaves dancing 
inside as well as out, and throwing pic- 
turesque shadows on the sunny little floor, 
and occasionally the whole room moves 
gently as the wind sways the great tree 
to and fro in its grasp. Plenty of allow- 
ance was made for this movement in 
building, and the owner told us that some- 
times on wild and windy winter nights 
the little kitchen swayed like a ship at 
sea. 

I was the first to descend, and seeing a 
handsome shepherd dog lying at the foot 
of the stairs was about to make speedy 
acquaintance with him, when, as my hand 
almost touched his beautiful shaggy head 
he drew back his upper lip, showing 
mighty, white teeth beneath, and growled 
threateningly. I retreated in haste; but 
his master called out soothingly— 

‘“‘Shep! Shep! Be quiet, old dog!” 
and then turned to me to explain. 

‘*He’s one of the best and most friendly 
animals you ever saw, madam, but he met 
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with an accident last night that nearly 
killed him, and I know he is sore and sick 
and cross to-day, and afraid of the pain of 
a touch.” 

‘* What accident?” we all asked eagerly. 

‘“Why, you see, he always sleeps up 
above thereon the platform, and last night 
about midnight I heard a queer sound, a 
heavy fall, and then sharp, shrill cries. I 
knew in an instant what had happened, 
Shep had fallen off—had a dream perhaps 
and turned over too hastily on the very 
edge, and had fallen s¢hirty-two feet to the 
ground. I can tell youl was startled, for 
I am very fond of the old dog. I got up 
in a hurry, lighted my lantern ‘and went 
down to find him moaning piteously. At 
first he would not let me touch him. I 
think he was dazed and frightened as well 
as hurt, and hardly knew what had hap- 
pened to him. But after a few moments 
I took him up very gently in my arms, 
brought him up stairs, and rubbed him 
with some good liniment. I feared the 


fall would kill him, but he seems a great 
deal better to-day and I don't think he 
has even a broken bone, only he is stiff 
and sore and afraid of handling, so you 
must excuse him, ladies ; he is not gener- 
ally so rude.” 


We said, what was true, that we could 
easily forgive so handsome a culprit, and 
moreover that any one of us who had met 
with such an accident would undoubtedly 
be far crosser than he! We were pleased 
to be assured by Shep’s master that he 
would guard against a repetition of any 
such occurrence by having a netting put 
all around the edge of the platform. 

Then we bestowed our attention upon 
the neat and attractive little kitchen with 
its oil-stove, polished table, scrupulously 
clean chair and matting, and the prepa- 
rations deftly going on for a late Sunday 
dinner. 

On re-ascending the stairs Mr. Hayward 
showed us a most complete and convenient 
little store-house, which is the third build- 
ing supported by the platform, and after 
the housekeeper’s full admiration of this, 
he conducted us to the opposite side of 
his own particular room where a circular 
bench surrounded the big oak and made a 
delightfulseat. Near this, in a cosy, shady 
spot hung a hammock, and just around 
the corner of the octagonal room stretched 
a most inviting lounge with old fash- 
ioned pillows so that the occupant of this 
desirable habitation, on a lazy summer 
afternoon, can enjoy himself in almost any 


attitude among the green leaves while the 
birds fly to and fro over his head, building 
their nests not three yards distant from his 
own, and feeling, no doubt, some curiosity 
about this new species of animal who 
perches almost as far aloft as they them- 
selves. 

In one angle of the platform there stands 
a most elaborate bird-cage, large, and 
handsomely arranged for the extensive 
housekeeping of a feathered pair. The - 
summer occupants of all this magnifi- 
cence, we were informed, had _ been 
‘‘boarding in town” through the winter 
like the most fashionable of people, but 
would return as soon as living out of doors 
was safe. Meantime, Mr. Hayward’s home 
is so much surrounded by birds that he 
hardly needs a caged one for company. 

On the opposite side of the platform, 
however, was an occupied cage, and we 
became greatly interested in its proprietors. 
These weretwo tiny, bright eyed squirrels, 
one of whom, Friskie by name, was on 
the most friendly terms with his master, and 
indeed with us all. Our host put his hand 
into the cage and Friskie sprang to him 
like a kitten, whereupon, closing the door 
on the little mate, not so tame, we all 
adjourned to the octagonal room and shut- 
ting both door and window allowed Friskie 
the freedom of the whole place. How he 
did enjoy it! 

Mr. Hayward produced a nut from some 
one of his numerous lockers and master 
Frisk seizing it ran nimbly up my arm, 
leaped from my shoulder to my head, and 
before I could offer the least remonstrance 
there he was, fluffy tail over his back and 
pert little nose in the air, calmy nibbling 
away at his nut on fop of my best bonnet! 
Everybody laughed heartily at my startled 
expression, but Friskie was not in the least 
embarrassed. Mr. Hayward then slippeda 
blue silk collar, on which hung a miniature 
silver bell, over the little fellow’s head and 
he pranced all about, making music ashe 


‘ran, and perfectly friendly with the entire 


party. 

‘‘Many a winter night,” said his master, 
‘*T have sat here writing, reading or study- 
ing, the wind howling outside and the trees 
creaking and groaning, with no other 
companion—nor wanting any—save little 
Friskie, who, asa great treat, was occasion- 
ally allowed to sleep all night in my bed, 
whtre he cuddled down like a kitten.” 

Suddenly, as we talked, sweet strains of 
music floated out on the air, and even Fris- 
kie stopped to listen. 
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Y, ing at his watch, exclaimed hastily—‘‘ Is 
Wf it possible! Three o’clock and our dinner 
Y) hour even now past! Do you know we 
¥ have trespassed for two long hours upon 
* Mr. Hayward’s kind hospitality ?” 
‘‘Not trespassed,” said our host most 
| cordially. ‘‘I only hope you will come 
UM! again.” 
Wey | ‘‘That we will, if we may. You have 
Tay charmed us with your novel house up 
here in the branches.” 
S~ ‘ ‘*Oh,” replied he, laughing, ‘‘when you 
ww i} go back, tell your friends that you have 
seen at last the crank who lives in a tree 
for so I am often called!” 

















‘THE CASTLE IN THE AIR.” 


‘‘What is that?” Iexclaimed. ‘‘This is ‘TI wish all cranks could do as sensible 
indeed an enchanted castle.” athing. Do you not find your health 
Mr. Haywardlaughed. ‘Only my music _ better for this life?” 
box. Do you like it?” ‘Vastly ; | am a different man from the 


We could not fail to like it, for it wasan one who came here a year ago. Why, 
unusually fine one, and almost brought you see it is only natural. I am breathing 
the tears to my eyes with the sweet old constantly God's pure air fresh from heaven 
tune of ‘‘ Bonnie Annie Laurie.” Beforeit and living a life as free as the birds. 
had quite ceased to play, our escort, look- In winter I have a small stove put in my 
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own room and an extra canvas roof, and 
nothing can exceed my comfort. 

‘‘Now, before you go, come and see the 
beginning of my ‘Zoo.’” 

We left the airy abode regretfully and 
descended to the level of other men to 
make friends with the most fascinating little 
fawn, who looked up at us with his big 
brown humanly-expressive eyes so com- 
mon to deer. Mr. Hayward has the true 
secret of taming animals, for each of his 
pets is perfectly at home with him in his 
own way. 


ELECTRIC 71IMING. 


We said ‘‘ good-bye” at last, with many 
and grateful thanks for our pleasant visit. 
Looking back ds long as we could catch 
glimpses of Airy Castle through the flicker- 
ing shadows of the trees, we saw Mr. 
Hayward standing by the squirrels’ cage, 
master Friskie disporting himself behind 
the bars once more, and Pompey’s shining 
face bidding us remember that there are 
in reality “vo men who make for them- 
selves a snug home in those beautiful old 
oak trees. 
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In the modern stop-watch, with its intri- 
cate mechanism of ‘ fly-backs” and 
‘‘split-seconds ” skillfully manipulated by 
‘‘time-keepers”” who have made a study 
of this important feature in sporting con- 
tests and are prepared to swear to a fifth 
of a second, it would almost seem as if 
perfect accuracy had now been attained and 
that the talismanic characters ‘‘Eupéxa” 
might be inscribed on its aristocratic gold 
or more plebeian nickel back. 

In the days of Galileo men were of 
opinion that the world stood still, and 
that good man, under pressure of those 
gentle persuaders frequently employed to 
cultivate a healthy public opinion by sup- 
pressing private judgment, where this in- 
terfered with the free growth of the au- 
thorized article, must have been sorely 
tempted to keep, as his own peculiar pro- 
perty, his firm conviction that ‘‘it does 
move after all.” Nowadays people are not 
so much troubled with worries of this sort ; 
the rapid whirl and rush of all their sur- 
roundings has a very convincing effect, 
and all their efforts seem to be directed to 
keep up with the pace at which things are 
going, so as to avoid the terrible fate of 
those who still cling to the old idea and, in 
the expressive slang of the day, ‘‘get 
left.” ‘The novelty of yesterday is replaced 
to-day by a much-improved idea, both in 
turn to be discarded to-morrow as old-fash- 
ioned and out of date. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
tendency of the age, pervading as it does 
the sphere of practical affairs, should pen- 
etrate into the realm of athletic sports with 
which we are here more particularly 
concerned. 


TIMING. 


M. BAYLIS. 


MONTREAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. ]} 


The races of our boyish days of once, 
twice, three or more times ‘‘round the 
block” naturally led, as we grew. older, to 
more extended operations on the nearest 
available vacant lot in the presence of our 
girl friends and the elders whom we had 
induced to present the coveted ‘‘ belt” and 
other justly appreciated articles as prizes ; 
these tentative efforts again expanding 
into the regularly organized juvenile club, 
with its officers and race meetings, held 
when the tardy accumulations of subscrip- 
tion would warrant the necessary expen- 
diture for prizes; finally to result in the 
perfectly-organized athletic club of our 
maturer years with its complete system of 
officers, business and sports committees, 
grounds, track and ‘‘records.” This brings 
us to one of the most important features 
of modern athletic contests. 

Formerly competitors and spectators 
were satisfied to know who won the race, 
without caring much about the timeinwhich 
it was done. ‘‘ Mais a présent, nous avous 
changé tout cela.” The familiar cry of 
“Time !” ‘‘Time!” rising from the grand 
stand at the finish of each event, while ex- 
asperating enough to the trio of officials 
appointed solely for the purpose of taking 
it, and who are at that moment eagerly 
engaged in comparing watches and get- 
ting an average result for official announce- 
ment, shows that your grand stand spec- 
tator of to-day is a well-posted individual 
on such matters and has ‘‘the record” at 
his tongue tip as well as in his note book; 
is just as eager to know the time in which 
a race is run as to see who won it, and is su- 
premely happy should the official procla- 
mation show that a record is ‘‘ broken.” 











The time of a race béing, therefore, of 
such significance, it follows that the official 
time-keeper is an important personage, and 
lest there should be any chance of mis- 
takes, “hree are appointed, and in case of 
any discrepancy between their times the 
average is taken and officially recorded. 
The fact that discrepancies do occur is 
proof that absolute accuracy has not been 
reached even with the finest watches in 
the hands of experienced men, and while 
it may be only a question of a fifth of a 
second, this may be enough to make a 
‘‘record,” that laurel wreath of modern 
Olympic games. 

It may be said that if time can be noted 
with even such comparative accuracy as 
this, that we have reached 
a point satisfactory enough 
for all practical purposes ; 
but as we said before, ‘‘the 
world moves,” and if an ar- 
rangement can be devised 
to register automatically on 
paper each second of time so 
that the result can be arrived 
at accurately by measurement 
to the hundredth part of a 
second, it is surely an im- 
provement on the old method 
(which is entirely dependent 
upon quickness of eye and 
hand and consequently 
liable to error), and is des- 
tined to replace it altogether 
in properly conducted ath- 
letic meetings. 

That such an arrangement 
has been devised, tested, 
and proved thoroughly reli- 
able at more than one public 
meeting, we shall proceed to 
show, giving at the same 
time a description of the 
apparatus and mode of 
working. 

Granted that the idea of 
electric timing is not new, 
and that efforts have been 
made to bring it into practi- 
cal use; so far as known, 
however, these have hitherto 
proved futile, or where par- 
tially successful have been 
made on the lines laid down 
three years ago by those to 
whom the honor of discover- 
ing and adapting a combina- 
tion of well-known principles 
and instruments to the pur- 
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poses of athletic sports and placing in use 
the first practical electric timing apparatus, 
should be ascribed. 

The Montreal Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation is probably one of the largest asso- 
ciations of the kind in the world, its pecu- 
liar construction rendering its position in 
the field of sports almost unique. Its his- 
tory is that of ‘‘sport” in Canada, and its 
marvelous growth and the business-like 
conduct of its internal affairs and public 
contests by its level-headed young mem- 
bers are matters of public notoriety in its 
native city. Among its 2000 members are 
found some of the best authorities on 
sporting matters, present and former cham- 
pions in every field of sport, besides the 
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CHRONOGRAPH ON STAND, SHOWING PEN IN POSITION. 
The circuit is completed by the wires passing through the brass pillars at the 


base of armature holding the pen. 
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STARTING PISTOL WITH ATTACHMENT SHOWING MODE OF CONNECTING WITH CIRCUIT-BREAKER AT STARTING-POINT,. 


best representative professional and bus- 
iness men of the metropolis of Canada. 

Among them is one to whom, in con- 
nection with the subject in hand, its mem- 
bers are deeply indebted. Prof. C. H. 
McLeod, a young man himself, while hold- 
ing an important chair in the applied 
science department of McGill University, 
and director of its observatory, has always 
taken a keen interest in the manly sports 
of his students and his fellow members of 
the M.A.A.A. Asa result of this interest 
they are put in possession of a perfect 
system for registering time by electricity, 
which he declined to patent, but placed 
his ideas and services in the hands of the 
directors of the M.A.A.A., who expended 
considerable sums in the construction of 
the apparatus, which is available to the 
athletic world, and which we shall now 
proceed to describe. 

Briefly, the arrangement consists of a 
battery, a wire 
for the electric 
circu connect- 
ing all starting 
and finishing 
points (where 
** circuit - break- 
ers’ are attached 
to break or close 
the current) with 
the chronograph 
or registering 








apparatus and the clock whose _ beat 
causes the seconds to be marked on 
the paper-covered cylinder; these, with 
the pistol and its attachment for insert- 
ing in the starting switch, completes 
the arrangement. ‘‘All very simple!” 
your scientific reader exclaims. ‘‘ Why, 
these things are in use every day in as- 
tronomical work and might have been 
adopted long ago”—the egg trick over 
again. Posts are set up at each starting- 
point and the finish ; the switches, where 
the pistol attachment is inserted when start- 
ing, fastened to them, and a wire strung 
so as to form a complete circuit, which 
passes through the clock and the chrono- 
graph. The battery is of the ordinary 
kind used in telegraphic work, and needs 
no description. The clock requires to be 
a good one, with a pendulum swinging 
exactly once in a second, and at each os- 
cillation touching a point connected with 
the current, thus 
causing a cor- 
responding mo- 
tion to the arma- 
ture of the 
chronograph 
holding the 
pencil. Where 
portability is 
demanded, a 
break-circuit 
chronometer 





CIRCUIT-BREAKER AT FINISH. 


The thread is stretched across the track breast high and adjusted by thumb-screw on right. The circuit is kept closed 
by the spring prceeiee back on connecting point, opened by the pressure of winning man on thread, and again 


closed by t 


e spring being released on the snapping of the thread. The wire is connected behind the 


spring at thumb-screw. 
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may of course be 
substituted for the 
clock. Thechrono- 
graph consists of 
a revolving cylin- 
der, over which is 
suspended a stylo- 
graphic pen held by 
the armature refer- 
red to, and the 
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winner pulls the 
thread in crossing 
the line and closed 
by the breaking of 
the thread allowing 
the points to come 
together again, all 
done in a flash and 
again registered on 
the chronograph. 





beautiful machin- 
ery of the apparatus 
receives its motive 
power from 
weights suspended 
by pulleys under 
the table on which 
it rests. Attach- 
ments are connect- 
ed to regulate the 
speed, which for 
convenience of counting to scale used we 
set at one revolution in 40 seconds, each 
second marking a space of half an inch on 
the paper, which may beremoved as often 
as desired; the machine may also be 
stopped at will on touching an arrange- 
ment for that purpose. 

We will suppose everything set up in its 
place, the circuit complete, the clock care- 
fully set to run correctly and the chrono- 
graph revolving at the proper rate, when 
the pen will be found marking on the re- 
volving cylinder a .continuously inter- 
rupted line, each space being one second, 
the divisions being caused by the motion 
imparted to the pen as each beat of the 
clock is trahsmitted over the wire. Should 
no interruption occur in the circuit, this 
would continue until the paper was full or 
the machine stopped, but if the circuit be 
opened only for an instant, an additional 
mark will appear on the score, as in the 
start and finish of a race, which are ar- 
ranged thus. The starter’s pistol has an 
arrangement on the barrel terminating in 
a wire, which, on being attached to the 
switch, still completes the circuit, but when 
the pistol is fired the points at the mouth 
of the barrel are opened by the flash, and 
this moment, which timers always have 
such difficulty in getting just right, is reg- 
istered instantly on the chronograph score. 
At the finish, a thread is stretched across 
the track and attached to a circuit-breaker 
so as to besufficiently ‘‘taut” without open- 
ing the current, which is done when the 





SECTION OF PENDULUM AND CLOCK ATTACHMENT 
showing method of breaking the circuit every second as the 
pendulum raises the steel point in ery atevery beat. The 

” 


thumb-screws adjust the “brea 
breadth in adjusting will make an appreciable difference in 
the size of the mark on the chronograph score. 





The paper is then 
removed, the 
seconds measured 
or counted and the 
fractions scaled to 
the hundredth part 
of a second. 

It may be objected 
that this will only 
give the time of the 
first man; butas his 
time only is of importance, less attention 
is paid to second men, often none at all. 
It could, however, be arranged, if desired, 
to have each man come in in a particular 
place and have separate threads for each. 
In bicycling, this difficulty is obviated by 
having the thread ‘a little stronger and 
placed close to the ground, so that the pres- 
sure of the wheel will be sufficientto open 
the circuit, which is closed again when the 
bicycle passes over. 

This mode of timing was first used by 
Prof. McLeod at the championship games 
of the M.A.A.A. in the fall of 83, and 
again at the McGill University sports in the 
fall of ’84, the break-circuit chronometer 
and the chronograph employed on these 
occasions having been temporarily taken 
from the McGill College Observatory ; but 
in 1886, Prof. McLeod kindly offered to 
superintend the construction of an appa- 
ratus specially for the M.A. A. A., which was 
first used at the championship meeting of 
the Canadian Wheelmen’s Association on 
July 1st, and again at the fall games of the 
M.A.A.A. on September 18th, on both oc- 
casions proving an unqualified success and 
compelling admission from the most skep- 
tical that means had at last been found of 
placing ‘‘time-keeping” on a scientific 
basis and insuring accuracy beyond 
question. The advantage of having 
‘‘records” in black and white filed away 
for reference, should they ever be ques- 
tioned, is patent to the least experienced 
in these matters. 


to a nicety—a hair’s 

















THE CARNIVAL AT COLOGNE. 





¢i WAS initiated into the etiquette of a Car- 
nival on the evening of my arrival in 
Cologne, very much to my satisfaction, 
of course, and, as I found out afterwards, 
very much to my advantage. 

As I sat at the table in the big dining- 
room of the hotel watching the funny 
doings of a party of about twelve, who 
had come in an hour before, a very jolly 
harlequin entered and, after kissing all 
the ladies, came and sat down by me, 
introducing himself by emptying my 
wine-glass and then filling it again from 
the bottle, and repeating the operation till 
it was all gone. He then ordered another 
bottle, telling the waiter that it was for me, 
but taking good care to drink the most of 
it himself. At last the wine was all gone, 
and, embracing me most affectionately, 
he took his leave. Of course, I didn’t say 
anything by way of demurrer to his lib- 
eral way of managing for himself, and 
should not have done so had he ordered a 
dozen bottles, but I am thankful to that 
party, whoever he may be; for without his 
visit I should not, perhaps, have known 
this useful dodge, and a dodge of this kind is eminently adapted to carnival times. 

Later in the evening all the guests came in, and I assure you the scene was a lively 
one, as the principle is that during the Carnival every one must make a fool of him- 
self, and they all look upon it as a religious duty to do so. 

When I tell you that old, fat, gray-headed, sober, stiff-legged, gouty parties, 
were boosted upon the tables and made speeches, amidst such howling and blowing 
of horns, and rattling of whirligigs, and showers of orange-peel and nut-shells, as 
might distract any but an experienced Carnivalist, and that ladies, excruciatingly 
virtuous, submitted their chaste lips to the ravages of any one bold enough to make 
a raid there, I give you but a faint idea of how the Carnival commenced. This 
was all on Sunday night. I went to bed finally, leaving them still in the midst of all 
sorts of extravagances. 

As this is an anniversary year of the Restoration of the Carnival, the most mag- 
nificent preparations had been made. The fancy cars alone had cost 80,000 thalers, 
and almost every one in the city and thousands from other places had contributed 
towards making the procession as imposing as possible. ; 

I did know once how old the Carnival is and how it originated, but we shall con- 
tent ourselves with the fact that it is old enough and legitimate enough to be held 
in perfect respect by the people of Cologne. They believe in it implicitly. Indeed, 
there is only one thing in the world which is greater in their eyes, and that is the 
Cathedral, and I really think, if put to the test, and required to make a choice, the 
loyal Koelner would say: ‘‘Tear down the Cathedral; take away the bones of the 
ten thousand virgins, but spare the Carnival!” 

In addition to the fancy dresses and the noise which each one was supposed to 
make, it was considered a necessary part of the programme to have some sort of in- 
strument of torture. ‘Those who were fortunate enough to get hold of an old horn 
were provided with two essentials atonce. I do assure you that one blast in your ear 
from the lungs of a man of ordinary power, is enough to put one into a state of the 
utmost doubt as to whether this thing is better fitted for an instrument of noise or 


THE VERY JOLLY HARLEQUIN. 
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torture. A good, strong bladder tied on 
a stick is a splendid thing on a stove-pipe 
hat. A stuffed club is also useful in cer- 
tain cases, and very amusing withal. 
These things are all to be seen by hun- 
dreds and to be felt by thousands, for you 
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get banged, oh, so often, when you can't 
tell where it comes from, and have no 
sort of chance for revenge ! 

Besides, there were many things which 
I had never seen, but which were calcu- 
lated to produce like effects. 

I hardly knew what I should do fora 
weapon, till finally the happiest thought 
of all my life struck me, and on Monday 
morning I sallied forth as a black domino 
armed with a shingle with a hole in it. 

As we shall see afterward, such a thing 
is entirely unknown here, and it shall 
probably remain a mystery. I hadn't 
gone ten steps from the hotel before I got 
an awful whack over the head from a 
leather club, and as it was very slippery 
on the uneven pavement, I rolled over 
into the gutter, and the fellow with the 
club passed on, evidently thinking I had 
nothing to pay him back with, and so 
taking no pains to conceal himself. 1 
should have followed that man to Berlin 
had it been necessary, but it wasn’t He 
presently stopped to talk to two little girls 
who looked very beautiful indeed as 
young ladies of the last century, with 
powdered wigs and bustled dresses. I 
think I have never seen two sweeter little 
beings and I should have kissed them a 
dozen times but for the higher mission 
unfulfilled. My friend (who was a 
Court Jester, with bells hanging 
from every point of his dress) 
seemed as much a lover of beauty 
aslam. He was so captivated 
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THE CARNIVAL AT COLOGNE. 


‘‘OHNE MADCHE GIET ET NIT.” 


by his little charmers that he didn’t 
even turn around as I came up, but con- 
tinued stooping over, thus giving mea 
really splendid chance for the shingle. 


I tried my level best to make a deep im- 
pression on him and am compelled to 


think I succeeded. He commenced ina 
key which would put Wachtel to trouble 
to reach, and 
continued as 
long as I was 


way in which the masqueraders walk 
into private dwellings and commit depre- 
dations and things, and I resolved to be 
as bold as any of them. In accordance 
with this resolution I walked into a saloon 
and ordered a glass of punch, which I 
drank in silence, at the same time squeez- 
ing the Kellnerin most unmercifully, 
She tried to take my mask off, but did not 
succeed, and as she was not bad-looking 
and was healthy, and did look jolly as a 
Swiss mountain-girl, with very short 
dress and very white stockings, I ordered 
another punch. Finally the time came 
for me to practice the ‘‘cheek” which Il 
had resolved upon, but I found it much 
easier to pull out my pocket-book than to 
pull that girl, and her mother, and.her 
sister, and her maiden aunt, and the cook 
into the street by my coat-tails. My first 
attempt was a failure. ‘‘ But then,” I 
argued,: ‘‘that’s a different thing; these 
people must be paid or they can't make a 
living. It's a different thing if a man 
finds me drinking wine and helps himself 
to all he wants and orders more at my 
expense. I don’t make a living at drink- 
ing wine. I do that for pleasure, and in 
Carnival time a man who is out for pleas- 
ure must expect to have the joke at his 
his own expense sometimes.” 

I walked on down the street, passing 
many windows where lovely women 





within hearing 
distance. 

In trying to 
calculate how 
long this Yorick 
must carry the 
evidence of my 
Christianity 
(which is most- 
ly based upon 
the golden ruler 
with a hole in 
it), I forgot the 
headache he 
had given me, 
and, like a true 
knight, passed 
on in search of 
ye other adven- 
ture. 

I had heard 
some awfully 
improbable 
stories of the 


A CARNIVAL INTERIOR. 
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were sitting in their Sunday dresses, to 
see the people in the street and to be seen 
by them. At first I felt sure they knew 
who I was, and I blushed and got wretch- 
edly hot when they didn’t do as the others 
did and return every salutation. 

After some time I saw a beautiful girl 
looking out through plate-glass of the 
finest quality, and half enveloped in lace 
curtains, so that she appeared almost like 
a Naiad Queen. I thought I had never 
seen so bewitching a creature, and I 
thought too, ‘‘If I only could,” and then 
I bethought me, ‘‘It is Carnival time. 
These people do not make a living by 
selling kisses ; they do not become bank- 
rupt if you steal one.” Convinced of the 
plausibility of these remarks, I entered the 
door, half trembling at the thought that 
she might fly before I had had a fair 
show. It seems they had experienced 
other Carnivals before this one and knew 
how to take everything which might 
happen. ‘There was a fine-looking foot- 
man standing in the hall in bran new livery 
and the best boots I ever saw. I think 
that man must get four dollars a week and 
‘‘found,” for he is such a good footman! 
I am not exactly certain whether I lit on 
my head, or what. The clown in the 


morning had struck me on the head and 
so benumbed that feature that I could have 
been pounded there all day without feel- 


ing it. The footman had not struck me 
on the head, but the effect was much the 
same, and, of course, it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to me how I lit. I 
loafed about that house for an hour, wait- 
ing for a chance to use my shingle on the 
Naiad Queen, till finally it occurred to me 
that she might not come out at all, and 
even if she did she would in all proba- 
bility wear her bustle and her footman. 
And once set to reflecting in this way, it 
also occurred to me that it wasn’t she 
who had raised me, and, still more, if it 
had been, she probably wouldn’t have put 
on quite so much steam as the footman 
had. 

There is a peculiar Cologne dialect, 
which is as bad as the language of the 
common people of Berlin. All the poems 
and songs of the Carnival were written in 
this Volks-sprache. The war-cry of the 
Carnivalists was, ‘‘Ohne Maedche giet et 
nit,” which is, being translated, ‘‘ You 
can’t do anything without the girls.” 
Every one had it pinned on his hat, all 
the flags and streamers carried the soul- 
inspiring sentence, and in the mouths of 


young and old it was bruited about from 
morning until night and from night till 
morning again. Like the celebrated ‘‘Tin- 
gel Tangel” of Berlin, it deserves to be 
ranked with ‘‘Shoo-fly” as a classic, but 
its author is as remote as the author of the 
Des Tre. 

Iam sorry to say I did not learn the 
tune and only remember a few words of 
it, but these few constituted the pass-word 
to any and every place where the Carnival 
was recognized. If yousaw a woman on 
the street whom you wanted to kiss, it 
was only necessary to say, ‘‘ Ohne 
Medche giet ef ni,” and proceed to 
business. 

It was now almost time for the big pro- 
cession, and I made my way towards the 
market-place whence they were to start. 
A crowd attracted my attention, and elbow- 
ing myself as far as possible towards the 
centre, I saw one of the funniest incidents 
of theday. A countryman who had come 
into town to see the sights had been in- 
discreet enough to show himself without 
a mask, and, of course, was attacked by 
the fun-loving Carnivalists. 

He did not appreciate being mauled 
with bladders and stuffed clubs, and was 
slashing about at a terrible rate, but suc- 
ceeded only in making himself madder 
every minute. The ‘‘ Narren” had formed 
aring about him and were dancing and 
yelling like demons, singing, ‘‘ Ein Bauer 
ist so ein netter Kerl.” I didn’t stay to 
see the end of the affair, but when I left 
the streets in all directions were blockaded 
with crowds of people, all enjoying the 
fun at the expense of the poor Bauer. 

The procession was a long time in 
forming, and it wasn’t particularly funny 
standing on the wheel of a dirty omnibus, 
which was already so well patronized 
that I could hardly keep my place. It 
rained.and snowed all day, keeping thous- 
ands indoors, and decreasing the crowd 
proportionately. Nevertheless, there was 
crowd enough to satisfy anybody, for it 
was next to impossible to move about, 
and when you got into a narrow street the 
only thing possible was to go with the 
rest, even then at the risk of being crushed. 

As to the procession itself, it was an 
immense affair, and had the weather been 
fair it would have been perfectly gorgeous. 
There were battalions of knights in rich 
armor, cars and grand chariots, such as 
Hans Christian Anderssen tells us of, an 
endless variety of the funniest masks im- 
aginable, kings and queens, fairies and 
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goblins, fowls of the air, and beasts of 
the field, and monsters of the great deep ! 
A ring had been put into the nose of Levi- 
athan; he had been drawn out with a 
hook, or else he had come voluntarily, for 
he was there and he seemed to enjoy the 
thing only so much more on account of 
the beastly weather. I was attracted 
particularly by a whole barnyard of 
poultry, which had been let loose for the 
occasion. Among them one ambitious 
rooster, just beginning to crow, won the 
hearts of all that vast multitude by the 
really artistic manner in which he did it. 

Somebody’s larder had taken to legs 
and walked boldly in the procession,—a 
set of the jolliest and best baked loaves of 
bread and pies and cakes you ever saw, 
and just behind them came the kitchen 
furniture, all polished up for the occasion. 

Following these came champagne bottles, 
still uncorked, but accompanied by a cork- 
screw big enough for the unusual duty it 
had to perform. A lot of cabbage-heads 
made beautiful music (without any reflec- 
tions upon the profession) and there never 
failed dancers to give their piping its true 
effect. There must have been twenty 
bands of music and, at least, a dozen cars 
of colossal proportions. Among these 


latter one represented a monument to the 


Carnival. It was fifty feet high, sur- 
mounted by a fool’s cap, and had been 
planned by a recognized artist. The great 
car which carried Prince Carnival was a 
sort of pavilion, gotten up in the most 
elegant style. At the four corners were 
gilded lions of full life-size, and then came 
a perfect mass of beautiful gothic work all 
gilded and filled up with beautiful figures. 
There was a theatre on wheels, with pri- 
vate boxes filled with beautiful girls, who 
threw bon-bons among 
the crowd, and the fel- 
lows in the pit, as usual, 
did the stamping and yel- 
ling. And what shall I 
say more? For the time 
would fail me to tell of 
Gideon and the other fel- 
lows, who all did their 
duty and made this Car- 
nival the grand thing it 
was. If you imagine such 
a train as I have been only 
able to hint at, an hour and 
a half long ; if you fill up 
every vacancy in your 
imagination of what the 
genius of Cologne can 
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produce with the most beautiful music and 
the most ridiculous noise, with streaming 
banners and flashing swords, and mile 
after mile of such picturesque houses as 
are only to be seen in the cities of the 
Old World, filled from top to bottom with 
lookers-on as gay and beautiful as the 
procession itself; if you pour over it all 
the spirit of abandonment to the pleasure 
of the hour, and consecrate it with the 
incense of a real devotion to the custom 
for its own sake; if you can do this, you 
may form an idea of what is here so inad- 
equately described. 

And now the fun really commenced. 
The Grosse Zug was over, almost every 
one had taken alunch, and there remained , 
nothing to do but to go for one another. 
In the afternoon, on the way back from 
Deutz to Cologne, I got mixed up ina 
snow-ball fight. The citizen of Cologne 
throws like a girl, and as I hadn't forgot- 
ten the art so dear to every American 
youngster, particularly to the base-ballist, 
I made it excruciatingly lively for some of 
them. I remember, with a demon-like 
grin, how I kept up a perfect broadside, 
till they all were glad enough to get out 
of the way, most of them 
severely wounded, as 
they thought. It gives 
me particular satisfac- 
tion to record that I plas- 
tered up the counte- 
nance of a dignified 
Germania so effectually 
that she was heard to 
utter lamentations as 
though talking through 
a feather-bed. Nothing 
in particular against 
that goddess, but it 
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was the artistic manner in which it was 
done which delights me. 

Several times during the day I met a 
crowd of English students dressed as 
Handwerker, and each time they were 
running at a break-neck pace, all the time 
holding on to each other's coat-tails and 
yelling like demons. For. about two 
hours I wandered about with a female 
dressed as a ballet-dancer who was very 
beautifully formed and had a splendid head 
and a complexion as fair as you might see 
in many a day’s journey, but who she was 
and whether or not she had a pretty face 
I cannot tell. Once I was embraced by 
about a score of females at once, in a 
manner which recalled vividly that famous 
old game of ‘‘ pile-on ” of blessed memory. 

During the day the windows along the 
line of march are fitted up as private boxes 
and rented, some of them at most extrav- 
agant prices. It was in these that the 
real beauty and elie of Cologne were as- 
sembled. A walkthrough the Hochstrasse 
afforded an opportunity of seeing ladies as 
beautiful and as elegantly dressed as any 
to be found in the world, who, I am in- 
clined to think, enjoyed the Carnival more 
than anybody else, for they could see it all 
without having their feet tramped on and 
being otherwise misused. Of course the 
Narren cut all sorts of capers before the 
windows, but otherwise those inside were 
protected from indiscriminate usage at the 
hands of undiscriminating parties. It was 
very amusing indeed to see a window full 
of such people whom at the opera you 
would see most probably in a private box 
opposite the king (supposing him to be in 
Cologne) who were being serenaded by a 
band of that sort only produced by Car- 
nivals. The leader of the band conducts 
with the most ridiculous motions and tells 
the bass drum man to warble by hitting 
him on the head with his baton. Only one 
man plays a tune, and that, of course, in 
the most agonizing strains, while the 
others do the best they can to make the 
thing ridiculous ; often succeeding so well 
that the. whole orchestra are themselves 
thrown into convulsions of laughter. 

In the evening there were balls and 
theatres and concerts innumerable, but I 
found no pleasure in sitting in a hot, smoky 
theatre, or trying to wedge my way into 
the dense crowds on the ball-room floor; 
so I spent most of the time on the street 
and had no end of adventures, some 
pleasant and some not so pleasant as they 
might have been. 
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I had borrowed my domino on these 
terms— 

I deposited 2 thalers 10 sbg., the value of 
the thing, and was to get one thaler when 
I brought the domino back, but the man 
refused to take it back because it was 
wet, as I had taken it out perfectly dry. 
After trying a long time to get something 
from him, I got very angry and left in 
a passion. Going out thus excited, I 
did not pay much attention to my steps 
and in trying to jump over a gutter 
which was very wide and full of water, I 
slipped and came down in the middle of 
it. ‘This was fun for about fifty masquer- 
aders who happened there and in less than 
a minute they had formed a ring and were 
dancing about and splashing me all over 
with the dirty water. 

Remembering the poor Bauer of the 
morning, I jumped up, caught hold of 
hands with the rest of them and danced 
about more wildly and yelled louder than 
any of them till they finally saw there was 
nothing to be made there, and till I, al- 
though raving mad, had worked myself 
into a good humor. 

I went home covered with mud and was 
greeted with a shout by the assembly in 
the big dining-room and compelled to 
make a speech, during which the crowd 
of English students came in and played 
leap-frog about the room and applauded 
at the proper time by jumping over each 
other. It was now late and everybody 
was in good humor. I became generous 
and told a Kellner if he would send for my 
domino he could have not only that but 
my mask. He did so and brought back 
word that the domino broker was going to 
sue me for slander. 

I think among all the assemblies in 
Cologne that night, none could have been 
livelier than ours. There were many ladies 
and some very pretty girls, and we all be- 
came good friends and all grew merry, as 
being the proper thing to do on such a 
jolly occasion. I don’t remember a great 
deal about what happened, my most dis- 
tinct impression being a vision of a big 
room with long tables and a mass of men 
and women, most of them in fancy cos- 
tumes, all drinking wine, and the men 
smoking ; but one episode I can vouch 
for: Sometime during the evening a nice- 
looking young fellow, dressed as a Spanish 
cavalier, came and sat down on my lap. 
He was very tight indeed, but insisted upon 
helping me with my wine. He believed 
he knew me. Where did I come from? 
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From America? North orSouth America? 
North America? Then he seemed to re- 
flect a moment, as though trying to recall 
me in his memory, and suddenly burst out 
in the most pathetic, mélo-dramatic tone, 
at the same time embracing me a dozen 
times in quick succession—‘‘Oh Herr 
Nord-Amerika! Mein lieber Herr Nord- 
Amerika! Wie gehts der Frau Nord- 
Amerika? und den kleinen Nord-Amerikas?” 
[ thought the fellow would never get 
through with being glad to see his old 
friend Herr Nord-Amerika, and being still 
sober enough to know that it was very late 
and that I must leave next morning, I pro- 
posed to go to bed. This made him very 
sad indeed, and he commenced singing the 
farewell of Leonora, substituting Herr Nord- 
Amerika for Leonora whenever it occurred. 
His actions had made us the centre of at- 
traction, and almost the entire company 
recognized in Herr Nord-Amerika an old 
and dear friend and I had to submit to the 
embraces of every one of them, whether 
they happened to be young ladies or old 
grandfather Carnivalists. 


TO EUROPE. 


At this point there was nothing for me 
to do but to join in with my first friend 
the Spaniard and sing, and this brought 
out the others. So just where I had ex- 
pected to leave off I was compelled to 
begin, I had to drink out of everybody’s 
wine glass and do all sorts of things which 
I cannot remember. 

Finally I did go to bed. At least I sup- 
pose so. But the only recollection I have 
of itis that I imagined myself going up 
stairs and getting into bed with the assist- 
ance of the Kellnerin. I think I carried 
one candle and she another, but really I 
guess there was only one candle and the 
Kellnerin carried botn of us. But I have 
still a sort of consciousness of being in bed 
and congratulating myself upon the fine 
dinner I had invited myself to at the Vic- 
toria Hotel and upon the gay old game I 
had played of buying only half a bottle 
of wine at my hotel late in the evening and 
drinking champagne and sparkling Mosel 
to my heart’s content. 

Next day came Se//er’s-wasser und sauer 
Haering, and I went to Amsterdam. 
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HOW TO SEE EUROPE 


ON FIFTY CENTS A DAY, 


BY LEE MERIWETHER. 


Tue great publishing house known as 
‘The Harpers” have produced a singularly 
large number of books interesting to the 
lovers of outdoor life. Chief among these 
we must count Mr. Meriwether’s narrative, 
the title of which heads this page. The 
series of articles by James Ricalton will 
have this in common with the book we 
are discussing, in that the object of both 
travelers is to see as much of the world 


as possible on the smallest reasonable - 


outlay. The one makes a steerage trip to 
the Arctic Ocean, the other to the semi- 
tropical coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Meriwether goes on foot without impedi- 
ments. Ricalton trundles a three-wheeled 
car, and a complete outfit. Both go in 
the steerage, and for the benefit of those 
who may wish to try it, we quote the 
words of the author of a tramp trip: 

‘*Entering the office of the Florio-Ru- 
batino Steamship Line in New York one 
Saturday morning, I inquired the rate of 
passage to Naples. 


***One hundred and thirty dollars,’ re- 
plied the polite young man behind the 
desk. 

‘** Have you not a cheaper rate?’ 

** «Second cabin, ninety dollars.’ 

*«*«But your cheapest rate?’ 

‘* The young man looked at me. 

*** You do not wish steerage, do you?’ 

** *Certainly.’ 

*«*Phew!’ and the polite young man 
whistled. ‘You are aware the steerage is 
no paradise ?’ 

*“*At any rate I wish to learn for my- 
self.’ : 

*«*Very well. The cost is twenty-five 
dollars.’ 

‘*A few moments later I received my 
ticket—a large piece of yellow paper, with 
the picture of a ship and a lot of Italian 
on it—and hurried to my hotel to com- 








plete preparations for the departure of the 
steamer, to take place that same day at 
noon. 

‘A half hour sufficed to divest myself 





















of the modish raiment, which, taken in 
connection with a steerage passage, had 
so surprised the ticket clerk, and in its 
place a slouch hat, a coarse flannel shirt, 
and a heavy sack coat, warm and com- 
pact around the body, was substituted. 
A knapsack strapped over the back held 
all the luggage needed ; and thus equipped, 
with scarcely more impedimenta than a 
lady has in shopping, I sauntered down 
to the Wall Street ferry, crossed over to 
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THE AUTHOR IN TRAMP ATTIRE. 

Brooklyn, and walked up the gangway of 
the Jndependente just as the last bells 
were ringing and the last good-bys were 
being said. 

‘‘What a scene was that on the wharf 
the last half hour before sailing! A 
crowd of men, women and children, 
some staggering under huge bundles of 
clothing and bedding that they were 
bringing on board ; others collecting skil- 
lets and pans and bundles tied in red 
handkerchiefs, all hurrying and scurrying 
around like a swarm of disturbed bees. 
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‘‘Some of the passengers were men 
bearded like the pard, but this did not 
prevent their fellow-laborers, who had 
come to see them off, from giving them 
showers of kisses. One of the ship’s 
scullions, a particularly grimy and greasy- 
looking fellow,.stood on the wharf until 
the last moment, talking with a friend 
equally grimy and greasy. As the last 
bell rang, the scullion and his piratical- 
looking friend affectionately embraced, 
took a mouthful of farewell kisses, and 
the last I saw of them they were blow- 
ing kisses at each other across the water, 
as the steamer slowly glided from her 
moorings and started on her long journey 
across the sea. 

‘“The ticket agent told the truth. The 
steerage of an Italian steamer is not a 
paradise. The bunks are in the hold in 
the forepart of the ship, in rows like 
shelves, one about three feet above the 
other. Lanterns hung from the ceiling 
give just enough light to make visible the 
rude beds and their dirty, picturesque oc- 
cupants. Among the crowd of returning 
emigrants I noticed two young girls. Both 
were handsome—dark olive complexions, 
sparkling black eyes. Slumbering peace- 
fully, their arms thrown around under the 
head, supple figures in pretty postures, 
they seemed out of place in that semi- 
dark room, with the stalwart forms of men 
and women of every description around 
them. ‘They did not seem to mind it, but 
slept as calmly as if in a grotto of roses. 
Habit is well nigh all-powerful. Accus- 
tomed to a private chamber, the first night 
or two in that strange place, those curi- 
ous characters around me, my eyes closed 
in sleep less than an hour. ‘The third 
night, an hour’s pacing to and fro on deck 
before retiring overcame such squeamish- 
ness, and I slept soundly. 

‘*A life on the ocean wave is, all things 
considered, rather monotonous. The 
first day out the seasick passenger groans 
and. wails, and fears he will die. The 
next day he fears he won't die. After this 
he is all right, gets his sea legs on, and 
develops an enormous appetite. At eight 
in the morning a big bell strikes, and a 
black-bearded Italian shouts, ‘‘Colazione /” 
which means breakfast of black coffee 
and bread. At one o'clock there are two 
bells, the black-bearded Italian cries, 
‘‘Pranzo/” and the emigrant is served with 
macaroni or potato stew, bread and red 
wine. At night the Italian cries, ‘‘Cena/” 
instead of ‘‘Pranzo,” and there is more 
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bread and black coffee. This regimen 
will certainly not produce gout or kindred 
ailments ; it is, however, as good as can 
be expected, considering that the three 
weeks’ board and lodging, tegether with 
five thousand miles transportation, costs 
only twenty-five dollars. 

‘*For the first few days after leaving 
New York we did not receive any visits 
from the cabin—first-class passengers get 
seasick as well.as emigrants. After about 
a week, though, we received a call from 
a Boston dude, who looked at the steer- 
age in a very supercilious manner, pro- 
bably with a view to enhance his import- 
ance with the young lady he was escort- 
ing. They had been studying an Italian 
phrase-book, and dosed every immigrant 
they met with, ‘‘Come Siate,” or ‘‘ Buon 
Giorno,” or something else equally as orig- 
inal. Passing my bunk, as I lay studying 
an Italian grammar, the dude said to me 
in his blandest manner. 

*““*Ah, my good fellow, parlate Ing- 
lese P’ (Do you speak English ?) 

‘‘I gave him a blank stare, shrugged 
my shoulders, and replied— 

‘** Non parlo Inglese.’ (I do not speak 
English. ) 

‘* «What a peculiar looking Italian,’ mur- 
mured the young lady. 

*** Ves,’ responded the dude, ‘he speaks 
the southern patois. He comes from 
Sicily ;’ and the Boston couple went on 
their way discussing ‘that peculiar 
Italian.’” 

The author shows that he is in earnest 
from the very start. It is one of the 
charms of the work that in it he rarely al- 
lows himself to forget the réle he is play- 
ing, but lives and acts the laboring man 
and mechanic in spite of frequent hard- 
ships. The sum of his experience, for 
those contemplating a tramp tour, is-em- 
bodied in the following rules : 

‘* First ; Look as shabby as possible. 

**T met one day among the ruins of 
Pompeii five Danes, students, men of ed- 
ucated families. They said they had not 
been approached by a single commission- 
aire since the day they had left Copen- 
hagen. Why? Because they looked 
shabby. They had walked all the way 
from the northern frontier of Germany, 
and were as tough a looking set as one 
could imagine. Worn boots, tattered gar- 
ments, uncut hair, huge clubs in their 
hands—no wonder guides and hotel run- 
ners avoided them. They were on their 
way to Palermo, Sicily, whence they in- 


tended returning home by steamer through 
the Mediterranean, the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and the North Sea. 

‘Second : No matter whether or not you 
speak the language, to commissionaires, 
guides, cabmen, etc., feign absolute ig- 
norance. Itis the only method of ridding 
yourself of their importunities. Some- 
times I put my finger to my ear and inti- 
mated by signs that I was deaf and dumb 
— it insured against further annoyance. 

“Third: If English or English-speak- 
ing, never let the fact be known. If pos- 
sible, pass for a German. German stu- 
dents have the very pleasant reputation of 
being extremely impecunious. If lucky 
enough to be taken for a German, you 
may be sure of bottom-rock prices. Eng- 
lishmen, on the other hand, have the rep- 
utation of being rich, and given to all 
kinds of absurd freaks. You may dress 
in rags, and walk yourself into a condition 
of dilapidation worse than that of any pro- 
fessional tramp in America, but as soon 
as your nationality becomes known the 
game is up. 

*«* Ah, Jnglese/’ exclaims the landlord 
or shopkeeper, and placidly proceeds to 
add thirty or forty per cent. to his charges. 
A marked diminution in prices is notice- 
able the greater the distance from England. 
Beginning with Sicily and the southern 
part of Italy, where first-class hotels only 
charge thirty to forty cents for rooms, the 
price increases little by little, until in Bel- 
gium and Holland, countries immediately 
across the channel from England, sixty to 
eighty cents is charged by a third-rate inn. 
In Italy and Switzerland servants do not 
expect fees of more than two or three 
cents. In Belgium and Holland, ‘Six- 
pence, if you please, sir,’ and the dona- 
tion of a less amount produces a look of 
withering ‘contempt from the haughty 
menial. 

‘“«These rules, it must be observed, are 
given only with reference to shopkeepers, 
hotel padrones, and the like ; they do not 
apply to the laborers and peasants. This 
class, unspoiled by pecuniary dealings 
with travelers, are hospitality and kind- 
ness itself. With laborers and peasants 
no careful bargaining is necessary ; with 
the other classes mentioned, it decidedly is 
necessary. Baedeker, the great guide- 
book man, advises his readers to give 
one-third of the price demanded. ‘This 
would be good advice if it went far 
enough. The hotels and shopkeepers 
have learned of the advice given by 
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Baedeker, and now ask four times as 
much as the article is worth, and as much 
as they will finally accept if pushed to 
the point. It would hardly be exaggera- 
tion to say that the man at the post-office 
who sells stamps is about the only man 
who does not expect a fee, and does not 
have two prices for his goods. The 
stamp man, for a wonder, asks always the 
same price for stamps—five cents for 
stamps (Italian, /vanco-boll’) for foreign 
postage, four cents for letters within the 
kingdom, Sicily, and the other islands in- 
cluded. Does any one think this an over- 
statement of the case? Letussee. Take 
the railroads for an instance. 

‘*The fare from A to B will be advertised 
as, say one dollar. You buy aticket with 
the figures $1.00stamped thereon. Do you 
pay only one dollar for your ticket? Not 
a bit of it. Hand the agent the exact 
amount the ticket on its face calls for, and 
he will calmly keep both money and ticket 
until there is forthcoming the few cents 
extra that is always charged by the railroad 
to help pay their taxes. 

‘* How is it with express and carrying 
companies? I had occasion when in Rome 
to send a package to Berlin. 

‘**Whatis the charge?’ Iasked the ex- 
press agent. 

** «Three lire’ (sixty cents). 

‘‘It so happened that an acquaintance, 
an Italian, had sent a similar package to 
the same destination, and I knew that he 
had paid but forty cents—two lire—so I 
said: 

‘«*«Troppo Caro—too dear, signore. I 
will give two lire.’ 

*«* Ah, signore, impossible ; two and a 
half?’ 

‘««No, two, not a centesime more.’ 

««*« Due, solo due—only two? Ah, well, 
let mehaveit. Itis little, but I will sendit.’ 

‘‘Imagine a customer haggling with the 
Adams Express Company about the tariff 
on a package from New York to Chicago! 

‘*This system is annoying, but with ex- 
perience comes wisdom. And then the 
tricks of roguish shopkeepers are rather 
amusing than otherwise. I stepped up one 
day to one of the numerous lemonade 
stands that adorn the piazzas of Italian 
cities, and said to the vender : 

*** How much for lemonade?’ 

**T knew very well the regular price was 
one cent per glass, but I wanted to play 
with the fellow. Helooked at mesharply, 
calculating how green I was and how much 
I could stand. 


‘* «Cinque soldi’ (five cents), he said. 

‘** Five soldi,’ I repeated, as if almost of 
a mind to buy ; then, drawing back: ‘No, 
signore, too dear ; I cannot pay it.’ 

‘**Too dear? No, very cheap. 
fine lemonade. Come, cinque soldi.’ 

‘**No; too dear.’ 

“*« Ah, sainted Maria, what do you wish? 
Four soldi?’ 

** «Still too dear.’ 

‘* «Three ?’ 

***No, one. I will give you one soldo?’ 

“**What, one soldo? one soldo? My 
God in heaven! It is nothing; but take 
it, signore, take it. I lose, but you can 
take it,’ and he proceeded to pour out the 
lemonade. 

‘In this the reader has a picture of bar- 
gaining in Italy. 

‘‘Hotels frequented by English and 
Americans charge English and American 
prices, that is, two or three dollars a day. 
Hotels of the same class frequented by 
Italians charge from eighty cents to one 
dollar a day. Private lodgings of a re- 
spectable character may be had for from 
fifteen to thirty cents a night. 

‘‘About six in the evening I reached 
Rome. Without removing my knapsack 
or laying aside my staff, | began a search 
for quarters. 

‘*'To succeed in this may seem no diffi- 
cult matter, but investigation proves the 
contrary. A great many houses bear a 
sign announcing rooms to rent, yet many 
of those houses have no rooms to rent. 
The reason is this: signs are taxed. This 
tax once paid, the landlord naturally 
wishes it to last as long as possible. If 
he were to take thesign down on renting the 
rooms, and when they became vacantagain 
put back his sign, there would be another 
tax to pay. Theconsequenceis heletsitstay, 
rented or not rented, and nine times out 
of ten when you inquire at a house bearing 
the legend ‘casa Locanda’ (rooms to let), 
you have only your trouble for your pains. 

‘* After considerable search I at length 
stumbled across a man who had a small 
room on the fourth floor, for which he 
asked two lire, but took fifteen cents per 
night. There was nothing magnificent 
about the room, but it was neat and clean, 
white curtains at the window, fresh, clean 
sheets, a few pictures on the walls—on the 
whole, such a room as in America would 
cost half a dollar a night, even when taken 
by the month. 

‘*The item of lodging for a poor man is 
small—four cents if you are willing to room 
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with others, and only fifteen cents where 
you have a bed and curtained room all to 
yourself. Let us see what his food costs. 

‘‘For three cents, a pound of excellent 
black bread may be obtained; a large 
bow] of milk costs two cents; macaroni 
cosis two or three cents a plate; figs four 
cents a pound; so-called wine, the last 
squeezings of the grape, not intoxicating, 
little more than sour water, costs eight 
to twelve cents a quart. 

‘“My daily expenditures for food in 
Naples averaged seventeen cents, divided 
about thus: 


Bread, one pound, . . 9 cents. 
Macaroni, oo oe 
Half pound of figs, —_—  ™ 
Finocchio, a kind of coarse 

celery, wholesome and good, . 2 ‘‘ 
MEG os i Sx, S88 : 
Milk, oe 


Total cost of food per day, 
POI Go kk eC 


17 cents. 
oe 


Total daily cost of living 
in Naples, . 21 cents. 

‘« This diet was varied occasionally by an 
egg omelette cooked with oil (this in place 
of macaroni), or by artichokes, pome- 
granates, chestnuts, etc. The total cost, 
however, remained the same. 

**This bill of fare will probably recom- 
mend itself to very few, yet it is better 
than that of the average Italian mechanic ; 
and, for my part, I must add that I found 
it both palatable and wholesome. My 
health improved; my weight increased. 
A daily walk of twenty or twenty-five 
miles gives one such an appetite, every- 
thing tastes good and proves good for 
the human system.” 

This experience of the author recalls 
Thomas Stevens’ astonishing run across 
India during the season of the year most 
dangerous to health, the summer months. 
In his opinion nothing saved his life except 
the extreme simplicity of his diet and the 
physical condition which was the result of 
his regular daily exercise on the bicycle. 

The following experience will be a 
timely hint to many now packing their 
knapsacks :— 

‘* Before leaving Switzerland, I went to 
Schaffhausen to see the Falls of the Rhine. 
While taking a stroll early one morning, I 
stopped at one of the numerous small inns 
and ordereda glass of milk. ‘Cold, sweet 
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milk,’ I said twice to the waiter, as other- 
wise they bring, as a matter of course, 
either hot or sour milk—two favorite ways 
of taking milk among the Germans. To 
my surprise, even after having thus given 
my order twice, and each time very dis- 
tinctly, the waiter brought me a pitcher 
of boiling hot milk. I repeated my order 
for a glass of cold milk. The waiter said 
he had none. _ I arose to go. 

‘«« What!’ he exclaimed, ‘you will not 
pay?’ and, without waiting a reply, he 
snatched my hat from my head and gave 
it to the proprietor, who at that moment 
entered. I looked at them with a sort of 
admiration. Never had I seen such pure 
assurance, never men with so free and easy 
a method of collecting payment for goods 
neither ordered nor used. Gazing some 
moments at the good-natured host and his 
waiter, I took down his name and number, 
and repaired bareheaded to the police- 
station. There I related my story of a hat. 
The officers consulted, and finally decided 
the matter was not within their jurisdiction. 

‘Go,’ they said, ‘to the Friedens- 
richter’ (peace-justice). 

‘*The Friedensrichter was a grave, bald- 
headed man, with a portly paunch that be- 
tokened acquaintance with much beer. 
As I was about to state my case, the learned 
man raised his hand and bade me pen 

“«*Do you know,’ he said, ‘that my fee 
must first be paid?’ 

‘«* But, sir, Lhavea charge of assault to 
make. Must I pay for notifying an officer 
of a breach of the peace?’ 

‘**You must. The fee is two and a half 
francs.’ 

‘*This was odd. I wanted light on the 
subject, and requested the address of a 
lawyer. The Friedensrichter gave me one. 
Half an hour later I knocked at the door of 
the man of law, only to learn that he was 
away serving his annual three weeks in the 
army. The maid, however, told me of 


, another lawyer, and he, upon payment of 


a fee for legal services, told me the law was 
on the milkman’s side, but that I could go 
to the ‘Gerichispraesident’ if I desired 
still further information. I went to the 
Gerichtspraesident. He, too, said the law 
was with the hot-milk man. Then I went 
to the rascally landlord. 

*«*T pay you,’ I said, handing him the 
money and taking my hat—‘I pay you, 
not for the milk I did not order and did 
not drink, but for the information you have 
been the means of my acquiring.’ 

‘«*What information?’ 
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‘««That astranger may be assaulted here 
without redress.’ 

‘“The churl laughed scornfully. But I 
gotevenwithhim, My first act, on reach- 
ing German territory, was to send the polite 
Swiss landlord a large package by express ; 
the charges, about one dollar and forty 
cents, I did not prepay. There was 
nothing in the package excepting a lot of 
sawdust, and a sheet of paper with this 
single line: 

‘**Zum Andenken an den Mann dessen 
Hut Sie gestohlen haben’ (‘souvenir of the 
man whose hat you stole’).” 

The pen picture of Heidelberg is not so 
much of a caricature as one might sup- 
pose :— 

‘‘The stranger entering Heidelberg is 
apt to think there has been a bloody riot, 
and that the Heidelbergians got the worst 
of it. The town is full of students, and 
almost every student is slashed and gashed 
with sword-wounds. Some have their 
ears and nose slotted, others have their 
cheeks cut from jaw to skull. ‘These are 
wounds received in duels which are fought 
twice a week in a little white house across 
the river. Onthe morning of the duelling- 
days streams of carriages may be seen 
crossing the bridge on the way to the little 
house. Each carriage contains only one 
student and a dog, so that it requires a 
number of vehicles to get all the dogs and 
all the students over.” 

We feel like quoting largely from this 
book, in which we have searched con- 
scientiously for a dull page, and failed. 
Every athlete will, however, thank us for 
recalling the extremest sensations of the 
genuine Turkish bath, and here they are :— 

‘‘The steerage is not the cleanest part 
of the ship. The first thing I did after 
finding a room was to take a Turkish 
bath. There are so-called Turkish baths 
in America. They are only so-called. 
The genuine article is not to be found out of 
Turkey. On entering, the visitor finds 
himself in a large domed salon, in the 
centre of which isa refreshing fountain. 
A grave, courteous Turk meets you ; you 
take off your shoes and climb upon the 
platform that stands out from the wall 
circling the salon, An attendant takes off 
your clothes, puts a sheet around you, 
gives you a pair of wooden clogs, and 
conducts you through a door into the first 
room of the bath—a large room with 
marble floors and not the slightest sign of 
water. A mat was spread in the middle 


of the floor. On this mat I was laid to 
reflect and sweat. While thus gradually 
melting and dripping away, a door was 
softly opened, and before I knew what 
was up, a naked and swarthy Turk had 
jumped upon my body and was stamping 
me with might and main. The onslaught 
was so sudden, and I was so unprepared, 
that resistance was impossible. I was 
sore and aching in every joint before the 
villain released me. The kneading and 
pinching which followed seemed, in com- 
parison to the first treatment, or rather 
mistreatment, mild and pleasant. When 
my body had been beaten and pinched 
black and blue, the Turk took me to an- 
other part of the room, and laying me flat 
on the floor, began with a kind of curry- 
comb to rub and scratch the skin off. 
There were numerous other processes. 
I was doused in hot water, a tub of soap- 
suds was poured over me, while another 
attendant kicked and beat me. This and 
the various other indignities to which I 
was subjected lasted an hour and a half; 
then, wearied and dejected, I went back 
to the gallery where I had undressed, and 
lay on a couch covered with sheets, to 
rest and recuperate. On leaving, the dig- 
nified Turk who had first greeted me pre- 
sented a small hand-mirror, on which I 
laid a piece of money. ‘The Turk is 
supposed to be above counting or even 
looking at the money; if you put any 
faith in this supposition, test the matter 
some time by putting on the glass less 
than 200 para—twenty-five cents — the 
usual amount charged for a bath. The 
how] which that Turk will set up will very 
speedily convince you of your error.” 

The value of a simple diet as contrib- 
uting to physical endurance and general 
health was well tested on this trip, and 
we commend the following to that pain- 
fully large fraternity who love cocktails 
and chicken patties at noon : 

‘‘We had little to do with the inhabi- 
tants along the way. We could not 
speak their language, and they seemed 
little inclined to show us kindness or 
hospitality. When our provisions gave 
out we bought bread and grapes. ‘The 
latter were very cheap and were refresh- 
ing. They were similar in taste and 
shape to the Malaga grape, only much 
sweeter. We paid twenty-five para the 
ocho—about one and one-third cents the 
pound. This was simple diet—bread and 
grapes. Lovers of roast meat and juicy 
beeksteaks think hard work or active 
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exercise cannot long continue on a bread- 
and-fruit diet. I think my pedestrian tour 
proves the contrary. I walked twenty- 
five miles a day for days at a time, living 
the while entirely on black bread and 
grapes, figs, or other fruit. On those hot 
marches through Bulgaria, I have no 
doubt but that it was the simple and 
wholesome diet of bread and grapes 
which enabled us to stand the fatigue, 
and even to improve in health and 
vigor. 

To those who contemplate entering 
Russia we commend the following as a 
fair sample of what he may expect—and 
Turkey is a little worse : 





‘‘When preparing to leave Constanti- 
nople for Russia, I was told that permis- 
sion from the Russian Consul would be 
necessary. I hurried to that official and 
presented my card and passport. He 
scanned both closely as he demanded : 

*** Who are you?’ 

‘**T pointed to my card and passport. 

*** How do I know that is your name 
or passport? Goto your consul. You 
must show me that you are yourself.’ 

‘“The American Consul knew no more of 
me than did the Russian; but for the sum 
of 1,500 para (about $1.40) he very oblig- 
ingly certified that I was whoever I 
claimed to be, and, armed with the docu- 
ment he gave me, I returned again to the 
charge. The mighty man looked at the 
pass carefully, scanned it from every 
point of view, then demanded why I was 
going to Russia? 

‘*«*To see the country.’ 

‘***For nothing else?’ 

‘** Nothing.’ 

***What is your business ?’ 

‘* *Traveling.’ 

*¢*Are you married?’ and so forth’and 
so on through a long and severe exam- 
ination. 

**When finally his numerous questions 
had been satisfactorily answered, a huge 
book was brought forth, and the long col- 
umns searched to see if my name was 
among the list of exiles or ‘suspects.’ 
Apparently it was not, for after a while 
he shut his big book again, and with rather 
a sour look, as if disappointed at not find- 
ing me on the list banished to Siberia, told 
me my application would be granted, and 
to return the next day for my pass and 
the visé. I went back the next day, paid 
the Russian Consul 400 para, and received 
the necessary papers. Then came an- 
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other struggle, this time with the Turk; 
for without the permission of the ‘Sun 
and Light of the World,’ of the Sublime 
Porte, no one can leave the realms of 
Turkey. Happily, the American and 
Russian visés were not without an effect, 
and after only a slight delay the heathen 
pocketed his fee, scratched something on 
my pass in Arabic, and intimated that I 
was free to go. At the harbor there was 
one last struggle. The customs officers 
went through my knapsack to see that 
nothing was being carried away that 
should not be carried away, and then | 
hired a skiff—‘ caiques’ they are called in 
Turkey—and started for the steamer, 
which lay at anchor in the Golden Horn 
a hundred yards from the shore. 

‘*One would suppose that after provid- 
ing all these official documents, and un- 
dergoing such an array of formalities, 
there would be no further trouble in 
leaving their blessed land. The heathen 
Turk, however, for ‘tricks that are dark 
and ways that are vain,’ can ‘see’ the 
heathen Chinee and go him a hundred 
better. Hardly was the caique afloat 
than I was signalled by a small boat in 
the middle of the stream, which in a few 
moments pulled up alongside, while a 
villainous-looking fellow, black as a coal- 
miner, climbed over into my boat and 
signed me to unstrap my baggage. He 
was another customs officer, and pos- 
sessed of a wonderful amount of impu- 
dence and boorishness. Before touching 
my sack he said : 

“««Backsheesh?’ (drink-money). 

“I refused to give anything, whereupon 
he began a search as if expecting to find 
stolen diamonds. Everything was dumped 
out on the bottom of the caique. He took 
out my letters, unfolded them, shook the 
envelopes. Every few seconds he would 
say, ‘ Backsheesh!’ and on my continued 
refusal he would renew the examination 
with still greater vigor. Of course it was 
a mere attempt to extort money. He 
even went into my pockets, and required 
me to show my watch and pocket-book. 
When at length he had exhausted even 
his resources for annoying, he climbed 
back into his boat fairly shaking with 
rage, while I looked him in the face and 
laughed. He had worked over the lug- 
gage half an hour, and still had extorted 
no ‘backsheesh.’ The thought made him 
furious. 

‘**Englishman,’ he muttered, ‘no give 
backsheesh. Englishman damn fool!’ 
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‘On board of the Russian steamer my 
passport was again examined. Not until 
the vessel was fairly under way did I feel 
at all certain that I would be allowed to 
get out of the country.” 


The bookish man has better reasons 
for dreading Russia than any other—for 
instance : 

‘‘In entering Russia it is necessary to 
be circumspect with regard to the litera- 
ture you take with you. Books are exam- 
ined at seaport and frontier stations, and 
those advocating freedom or denouncing 
tyranny are confiscated. 

‘‘As for newspapers, those that do not 
fill ali the requirements of the Russian 
censorship are run through an inking- 
machine and then ironically returned to 
the owner. A disagreeable thing about 
this business is, that often the official 
does not understand the book or paper he 
is examining, and to be on the sure side, 
condemns it to the daubing-press. In this 
way it not infrequently happens that the 
most innocent poems or fairy-tales are 
returned to their owner only after being 
daubed with ink and rendered wholly 
illegible. Byron’s works are not permitted 
in Turkey. His poems are considered 
too democratic, and calculated to arouse 
the Greek and reawaken his dreams of 
liberty.” 

The following paragraph explains in 
a nutshell why much of the intel- 
lectual activity of Russia is found in 
reform movements advocated by Stepniak 
and his friends : 


sO 


‘*Russia is like a vast prison. The pris- 
oner in a dungeon can walk within cer- 
tdin limits as freely as the freest. It is 
only when he would go farther that he 
encounters the walls, and is stopped. So, 
in Russia, as long as you remain within a 
narrow limit, you may possibly forget 
that you are ina prison. It is not easy 
to forget it when you would stir. Walls 
—that is, officers—meet you at every 
turn.” 

The railway conductor of Russia ap- 
pears to have taken lessons in magnifi- 
cent assurance from his brethren of our 
Western States. Here is the counterfeit : 


‘‘At stations there is a great deal of 


ceremony connected with starting the 
train. ‘The first conductor nearest the 


engine blows a whistle ; the second con- 
ductor, a little further down the line, blows 
his whistle; and so it continues to the 
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Grand Mogul, who, looking majestically 
around, blows his whistle, whereupon the 
blowing starts back on the line to No. 1 
again. No. 1 gives another blast, the 
engine answers, and at length the train 
moves out.” 


In conclusion, we reproduce the 
author’s excellent summary of the benefits 
of a pedestrian tour, with the proof that 
in this way very little money is spent and 
much practical benefit to body and brain 
is secured : 


‘Perhaps few or none who have ac- 
companied me in these pages on my 
‘Tramp Trip’ will care to make such a 
trip in person. I will, nevertheless, add 
afew hints on pedestrianism. The first 
and most important item is the outfit. 
Unless that be selected with judgment the 
trip will seem more like work than pleas- 
ure. Two or three pounds more or less 
are ordinarily of no moment; but when it 
comes to packing two or three pounds 
extra on your back five hundred or a 
thousand miles, it is a matter of consider- 
able moment. If the tour be begun in 
Italy the outfit should be provided at 
home. Few tourists walk in Italy, and 
pedestrian outfits cannot be bought there. 
The knapsack must be water-proof and 
limp, so as to permit it being folded when 
not in use. I tried twenty trunk stores in 
New York before finding the right article, 
There were any number of regular army 
knapsacks to be had, but they are made 
on frames, always of a certain bulk, 
empty or filled, and are not desirable. 

‘*A knapsack secured, the next thing is 
to fillit. Absolutely indispensable articles 
are a compass and a map of the country 
to be visited, a water-proof coat, two suits 
of underclothing, an extra flannel shirt, 
and a pocket drinking cup. This allow- 
ance of clothing may seem small; it is, 
however, enough. In Europe you can 
give out linen at night to be washed and 
receive it again the next day. New arti- 
cles can always be bought when needed. 
The map is best obtained abroad. For 
one dollar I got a map of Italy giving all 
the national pikes and even small dirt 
roads. With such a map it is difficult to 
mistake the way. The rubber coat is 
serviceable not only against rain but also 
cold; for thoughin sunny Italy, when you 
climb her hills you will find what Hamlet 
found at Elsinore—a nipping and an eager 
air. The ground may be damp, but 
spread out your rubber coat, lay your 
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head on your knapsack, and you are inde- 
pendent of chill and dampness. I have 
often slept thus on the roadside, even 
during a rain. The rubber coat should 
be bought in America. I had to pay in 
Naples four dollars for an _ indifferent 
article that in New York would not have 
cost three dollars. 

‘‘When the outfit is obtained there re- 
mains another essential—a stout pair of 
legs and a stout will. The first day or 
two the novice is apt to become dis- 
heartened. My second day out from 
Naples was rainy; the twenty-five mile 
walk of the preceding day had made great 
blisters on my feet. When I limped into 
a village inn about dark, weary and 
soaked, “T would have taken to the railroad 
had there been one, and ended my pedes- 
trian trip then and there. Fortunately, 
the nearest railroad station was fifteen 
miles distant. In two or three days the 
blisters disappeared, the soreness of the 
muscles abated, and I felt thoroughly 
happy. 

‘*Only he who has tried it can appreci- 
ate the independence of a walking tour. 
You make your own time-schedule—come 
when you please and go when you please. 
That old castle on the hill to the right 
looks interesting. From the train, if seen 
at all, it is only a glimpse; but the pedes- 
trian sallies gaily forth, ascends the hill at 
leisure, rummages among the ruins, 
clambers over the walls, and sees an hun- 
dred objects of which the traveler who is 
hurried from point to point never even 
dreams. 

‘‘Once, in the Neapolitan States, as I 
was walking along, a_ curious-looking 
stone pen about three feet high caught my 
eye. On investigating I found, instead of 
a pen, a singular well thirty or forty feet 
deep, square in shape, and a kind of 
stairs in the interior leading down to the 
bottom. These stairs or steps consisted 
merely of stones projecting from the sides 


of the well, one a foot or so under the’ 


other, winding around from side to side 
until the bottom was reached. There was 
no railing, and though the steps were 
slippery with moss, I ventured to make 
thedescent. A drink of clear, cold water 
and a view of the subterranean aqueduct 
that led from the well rewarded me for my 
trouble. This is a sample of the incidents 


which make a pedestrian trip enjoyable. 

‘* Expenses depend upon the willingness 
of the pedestrian to economize. 
and a half month’s 


A four 
trip through Italy need 
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not cost above a hundred dollars, including 
steamship passage from and to New Y ork, 
The price of a round trip ticket, steerage, 
New York to Naples, is fifty dollars ; time 
consumed in making the round trip is six 
weeks. On the remaining fifty dollars the 
pedestrian can, as I have shown, live very 
comfortably for one hundred day s. 
‘*Suppose it were desired to make the 
trip I did, only without any walking, the 
expense account would stand thus : 


New York to Naples, via Marseilles, 
4,456 miles, 
Railroad fare in 


$25 00 


Italy, taking in 


Naples, Rome, Florence, Pisa, 

Bologna, Venice, Milan, Como, 

596 miles, . et 
Railroad fares in Switzerland, 7 25 
Railroad fares in Germany, taking 

in Strasbourg, Baden-Baden, 

Heidelberg, Stuttgart, Munich, 

903 -mules, 4 4 30 
Railroad and Danube boat fares 

in Austria, taking in Linz, Vienna, 

Buda-Pesth, . . . 6 65 
Buda-Pesth to C onstantinople, 

through Bulgaria, . . . . . 12 65 
Constantinople to Odessa, Black 

Sea (steerage) 3 00 
Odessa to Berlin, taking i in Kijew, 

Moscow, and St. Petersburg, 

2,220 miles, oes ; «= 29480 
Berlin to Cologne, 364 miles, : » See 
Cologne to Paris, 306 miles, 5 75 
Paris to London, 255 miles (second 

class), ht + « so ieee 
London to New Om, »« « +. 19's 
Total cost of transportation from 

New York and back, $135 87 


‘‘The distance covered is nearly if not 
quite fourteen thousand miles, seven thou- 
sand of which, on steamers, includes sub- 
sistence as well as transportation. 

‘*A year’s subsistence at half a dollar a 
day amounts to $152.50. Thus the entire 
cost of a year’s trip, embracing every land 
from Gibraltar to the Bosphorus, amounts 
to $318. 37. 

‘*T am undecided whether to advise the 
pedestrian to go alone or to choose a com- 
panion. Traveling without a companion 
is undeniably lonesome ; there is, however, 
this advantage—it compels you to min- 
gle withthe people. You learn more about 
them than if you had a friend to talk with. 

‘‘Although I started alone, I frequently 
had the company of other travelers. Mr. 
Arnold Strothotte, of St. Louis, Mr. John 
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Bradley, of Philadelphia, and Mr. George 
L. Burr, of Ithaca, N. Y.—chance traveling 
companions—were with me on a portion 
of my trip. I owe them thanks for 
lightening a number of what otherwise 
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might have proved very lonesome hours. 
‘‘After an eleven days’ voyage from 
Liverpool, the steamer City of Chester 


landed at New York, and thus ended my 
‘Tramp Trip. 


>” 








THE NEW PLAYING 


RULES OF 


BASE-BALL. 


BY HENRY CHADWICK, 


SHortiy after the return of Mr. John B. 
Day and Captain Ward, of the New York 
Club, from the meeting of the Conference 
Committee of the League and the American 
Association, held in Chicago last fall, I 
had an interview with them on the sub- 
ject of the newly revised playing rules of 
the game; and as Mr. Day was one of the 
league committee, and Captain Ward of 
the advisory committee of players, who 
aided the others in amending the rules, I 
was enabled to obtain an official inter- 
pretation of the new code of rules, and the 
most important of the changes made I 
now proceed to describe in full. It will 
be well to bear in mind the fact that one 
of the principal objects held in view by 
the committee in their work of revision 
was to relieve the umpire, as much as 
possible, of the individual responsibilities 
attached to his position in rendering his 
decision, and to transfer it to the rules, as 
far as the interests of the game would ad- 
mit of. Next to this, in importance, was 
that of equalizing the powers of the attack 
and defence so as to develop the more at- 
tractive features of the game, as shown in 
skillful fielding and base running; and these 
special objects the committee have been 
very successful in attaining under the new 
rules of the code. 


THE NEW PITCHING RULES. 


The changes made in the rules govern- 
ing the delivery of the ball to the bat are 
decidedly of a radical nature in many re- 
spects. In the first place, the pitcher is 
now allowed to send in but five unfair 
balls to the bat before he is subjected to 
the penalty of giving the batsman a base 


on called balls. Last year he could deliver 
six such unfair balls. Moreover, the pen- 
alty for such unfair balls has been in- 
creased by adding the charge of a base 
hit against the pitcher for every base given 
on balls. Secondly, the penalty of giving 
a batsman a base is inflicted every time 
the pitcher hits the batsman with a pitched 
ball, provided that the batsman has made 
all due effort to avoid being hit by the 
ball. Thirdly, whenever the pitcher 
makes a balk—as defined in the new 
code—the batsman, as well as base run- 
ners occupying bases, is also given a base 
as a penalty for the unfair delivery. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the pitcher, 
under the new rules, has now to guard 
against these costly errors in his method 
of delivery, or that of giving a base on 
five called balls; that of hitting the bats- 
man with a pitched ball, and that of giv- 
ing the batsman a base on a balk. This 
largely increased responsibility attached 
to the position, however, is offset by an 
important advantage which the new code 
grants to the pitcher, and this advantage 
lies in the throwing out of the code the 
clause in the rules which required the 
pitcher to send in balls to the bat ‘‘ high” 
or ‘‘low,” as the batsman might choose 
to designate, thereby relieving the pitcher 
from the difficulty of delivering the class 
of balls known as ‘‘waist” balls, wz3.- 
balls just above or below the waist. Not 
only was it quite a task for the pitcher to 
measure high or low balls in his delivery, 
but it was one of the most difficult parts 
of the umpire’s duties to judge such balls 
accurately, and the apparent mistakes of 
judgment made in this respect were fruit- 
ful of disputes by players as to the sound- 
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ness of the decisions rendered. Under the 
new code, therefore, the pitcher is now 
only required to send in balls between the 
designated height of the batsman’s knee 
and shoulder, all such balls being regarded 
as fair balls, provided that, at the same 
time, they pass over the home base. 

i now come to the most important 
change made in the pitching rules in the 
new code, and that is the one requiring the 
pitcher to stand in a fixed and defined posi- 
tion when in the act of delivering the ball 
to the bat. It will be remembered that 
last year’s rules governing the pitching 
allowed the pitcher a space of ground for 
his position seven feet in length by four 
feet in width; and that, while within the 
lines of the position he was allowed to 
make any preliminary motions the space 
admitted of, and, of course, to take 
one or more steps in delivery. All this 
has been materially changed, and not 
only has the extent of space in _ his 
position been reduced, but also the de- 
gree of latitude he enjoyed in making 
his preliminary motions to deliver the 
ball. In the first place the pitcher, when 
taking his position in the ‘‘box” to deliver 
the ball to the bat, must stand with the 
right foot on the rear line of his position 
as a fixed and pivot foot—the left foot to 
be similarly placed by a left-handed 
pitcher—and he can now take but one 
forward step in delivery ; and in making 
that step his left foot must be placed on 
the ground to the left of the centre line of 
his position, which runs from the home 
base to second base. 

In addition to this fixed position of the 
right foot, and the limitation of step in 
delivery, the pitcher is now required not 
only to face the bat when about to de- 
liver the ball, but also to hold the ball so 
that the umpire can see it just before it is 
thrown to the bat. 

As the pitcher stands he is prepared 
alike to throw to a base or to begin his 
accustomed preliminary motions to deliver 
the ball to the bat, the most important of 
which is his forward step, which he is 
now ready to take. The next position in 
delivery is wherein the pitcher is in the act 
of throwing the ball to the bat just prior 
to taking the forward step. 

The letter of the new rule governing 
the delivery of the ball to the bat is as 
follows : 

‘‘The pitcher shall take his position 
facing the batter with both feet squarely 
upon the ground, she right foot on the rear 
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line of box, his left foot in advance of the 
right, and to the left of an imaginary line 
from his right foot to the centre of the 
home-plate. He shall not raise his right 
foot until in the act of delivering the ball, 
nor make more than one step in the de- 
livery. He shall hold the ball before 
delivering it fairly in front of his body and 
in sight of the umpire. In the case of 
left-handed pitchers the above words, ‘left’ 
and ‘right,’ are to be reversed. When the 
pitcher feigns to throw the ball to a base 
he must resume the above position and 
pause momentarily before delivering the 
ball to the bat.” 

It will be seen that the new rule not 
only prohibits the pitcher from placing 
the ball behind his back preliminary to 
delivering it, but he cannot throw to a 
base and then throw to the bat with one 
simultaneous motion, he now being re- 
quired to resume his standing position 
after a feint to throw to a base and make 
a pause before sending the ball in to the 
bat. 

The result of this radical change in the 
tule will be to reduce the speed of the 
pitcher's delivery, and to force him to 
attain a better command of the ball than 
before, thus forcing him to depend more 
upon a skillful strategic delivery of the 
ball for success, rather than, as before, 
upon great speed in his pitching. 

The new rule governing a ‘‘balk” in 
pitching is a more stringent one than ever 
before enacted,jand it does away entirely 
with the undue latitude given the pitcher, 
under last year’s rule, to catch base-run- 
ners napping off bases. Under the new 
code the pitcher commits a balk if he 
makes any one of the series of move- 
ments he is habitually accustomed to 
make while in the act of delivering the 
ball to the bat, and then fails to follow up 
such movement with the immediate de- 
livery of the ball to the batsman, no 


-matter whether such movement is made 


by his arms or his legs, or by a special 
motion of his body. He also commits a 
balk every time he steps outside the lines 
of his position, or takes more than one 
forward step in delivery. He also com- 
mits a balk if he makes any unnecessary 
delay in delivery, except the ball be acci- 
dentally dropped. He also commits a 
balk if he makes a feint to throw to a 
base occupied by a base-runner, and then 
fails to take his stand in position the same 
as he stood before attempting to throw to 
a base. 

















WE congratulate the readers of OUTING 
upon having Thomas Stevens back again, 
snugly quartered in our editorial sanctum, 
presiding over the bicycling interests of the 
magazine. The narrative of his great jour- 
ney around the world will proceed smoothly 
for another year, at least, in our pages, and 
those who have followed the story of his 
journey from San Francisco to Teheran, will 
with far greater interest listen to what he has 
to say on that later part which takes him 
among the Afghans, Chinese and Hindoos. 

* 
* * 

For the benefit of our advertisers and 
many of our contemporaries, we beg to say 
that not a single share of OUTING is held by 
any one directly or indirectly interested in 
the manufacture of any sporting goods of any 
nature whatsoever. Ifthe reader willsuggest 
a stronger way to make the statement, we 
shall be much obliged to him. If any still 
have doubts in the matter, they may call 
upon the treasurer of the company and be 
convinced. 

«% 

WE take our readers one step farther into 
our confidence and give them here the as- 
surance that the controlling interest in the 
magazine is owned absolutely by the staff 
workers on the magazine, both in the busi- 
ness and editorial departments. 

* 
* * 

THE April number commences a new 
volume, and with it the editor is expected to 
tell of all the good things to be included in 
it. First and foremost, then, the wheelmen 
are looked after in the continuation of the 
series of Thomas Stevens. His articles are 
illustrated by the distinguished English 
artists J. and C. Temple, whose familiarity 
with the scenes of Stevens’ exploits enables 
them to do most excellent work for this 
volume. Mr. Stevens thinks these sketches 
excellent; and, of course, now that he is in 
charge of OUTING’s wheeling department, 
no sketch illustrating this journey can be 
printed without his approval. 


AK Os 















WE have made arrangements to run, in 
addition to the Stevens series, entertaining 
wheel articles from some of our best cycling 
authors. 

x» 

A REMARKABLE journey was made last sum. 
mer by James Ricalton, the Principal of the 
Maplewood (N. J.) Academy. Crossing the 
Atlantic and German Ocean in the steerage, 
hereached Archangel on a coasting schooner 
after several days of Arctic ocean and mid- 
night sun, and started overland to St. Peters- 
burg, trundling with him a curious tricycle 
of his own make, in which he slept at night, 
cooked his meals by day, and used as an 
umbrella when rain fell. Mr. Ricalton shows, 
in a most entertaining way, that we can see 
much of the world without necessarily 
spending much money, and the articles of 
which this number contains the introduc- 
tion, will, no doubt, encourage hundreds of 
ambitious young men to follow his lead. 

xs 

Bic game hunting in America has one con- 
spicuous exponent, a name well known in 
England and this country; one whose writ- 
ings have delighted sportsmen for nearly 
half a century. Major-General Randolph B. 
Marcy, who entered the United States army 
sixty years ago, has never allowed his love 
for the chase to be diminished by the more 
savage hunting that has fallen to his lot as a 
professional soldier in many campaigns. 
We shall publish soon, with many illustra. 
tions, some most important articles from his 
pen touching his experiences with the great 
game of our western country — game 
which he has followed year after year, not 
only with the rifle, but with the observing 
faculty of the trained soldier, noting with 
accuracy and recording forcibly. 

**% 

C. BOWYERVAUx, to whomAmerican canoe- 
ists owe more, perhaps, than to any other 
one man, has been for some time at work 
upon a history of canoeing that will satisfy a 
want long felt in the noble brotherhood of 
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daring skippers of peanut clippers. This 
work will be handsomely illustrated by 
Cozzens, whose work upon Captain Coffin’s 
“History of American Yachting” has en- 
deared him to OUTING readers. We shall be 
glad to receive good photographs of typical 
canoes to assist our artist in his work— 
these to be returned to the owner after use. 
= & 

THE history of the great Transatlantic 
Steamship Lines has never been written; 
and this is strange, when we reflect upon the 
thousands who are directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the precious burdens they carry 
from week to week. OUTINGis the magazine 
of travelers, and for them we have been 
hard at work during the past year, gathering 
material for a work upon this subject that 
shall place in durable form a record of great 
interest. The notable steamships, from the 
earliest to the last, will be pictured by Coz- 
zens. 

«x 

THE policy of OUTING is to cultivate what 
is manly in outdoor life and sport, and we 
invite the co-operation of those in sympathy 
with this plan. Some complain that we 
have not enough fiction; others want more 
bicycling; every man that takes a walking 
trip of two weeks thinks his log ought to be 
printed in OuTING. To all our friends we 
say, have patience. Your turn will come. 
Remember that there are many good sports 
awaiting their turn; that we only publish 
twelve times in the year, and that for three 
dollars a year we can only afford to print 
just so many pages. 


* 
%* * 


ICE YACHTING. 


THE ice-yachtsman is more dependent 
upon conditions than any other devotee of 


winter sport. When he houses his craft in 
the spring he cannot be at all sure when the 
next opportunity for getting her ‘‘afloat”’ will 
occur. He can only make everything ready 
and await the convenience of the meteoro- 
logical powers. The present season has 
been no exception to the rule. All the flyers 
were ready by the middle of December, but 
so faras heard from, there was no mutual 
consent of the weather bureau until January 
7th, when the North Shrewsbury (N. J.) 
officers called the races for club pennants at 
Red Bank. There was asmart northwest 
breeze and fairice. The entries in the first 
class were: Grover Cleveland (George 
Cooley), and Uncle Bob (G. Haviland). Sec- 
ond class: Kittie (J. B. Weaver), and Zero 
(E. Throckmorton). The course was the 
usual triangle of twenty miles, and the win- 
ners were: Grover Cleveland and Kittie, 
time respectively, 39m. 52s. and 4om. 2os. 
The same club had another race on January 
18th. The wind was so strong from the 
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northwest as to call for double reefs. he 
four boats named above were entered, with 
the addition of Georgie (C. Throckmorton), 
in the second class. Zero parted a shroud 
and carried away everything soon after the 
start. The winners were: Uncle Bodin the 
first class, and A7¢¢ie in the second. On Jan- 
uary I9th Grover Cleveland won the first 
class pennant, Kittie the second, and oe 
Ow/ the third, distance fifteen miles; best 
time, 46m. 2s. January 2oth found the ice 
still in good condition. The first race was 
between Aittie, Georgie, Zero and Typhoon, 
for second class club pennant. <AZz¢éZe won 
in 40m. 15s. The Club Cup was won by the 
Grover Cleveland, twelve and a half miles, 
in 43m. 30s. <Aztéie won the second class 
prize in 4om. 15s. There were several scrul) 
and match races among outside boats, 
Ship of State, Snowbird, and others distin- 
guishing themselves. January 21st was 
“ladies’ day,” and almost all the North 
Shrewsbury fleet was on the ice. Grover 
Cleveland and Kittie were the winners, as 
usual—ten miles in 5gm. and 59m. 3os. 


In the meantime the upper Hudson was 
covered with snow or slush, or both, and 
there was no sailing until near the end of 
January. On February Ist the ice was in 
superb condition, and the race for the 
Poughkeepsie Challenge pennant was called, 
although set down for the next day. The 
course was twice over a distance of twelve 
miles. The entries were: Bessie (N. P. 
Rogers), Reindeer (G. Beck), Northern Light 
(I. C. Barron), Fack Frost (A. Rogers), Great 
Scott (E. H. Sandford), St. Nicholas (A. Rog- 
ers), /cicle (J. A. Roosevelt), Gracie (L. Ed- 
wards), Haze (R. Knight), Fessie (C. Lamb), 
and Scud (J. B. Weaver). Gracie and Haze 
belong to the Poughkeepsie Club, Scud to 
North Shrewsbury, and all the rest to the 
Hudson River Club. The wind was fresh 
from the northwest, and ice-yachts gathered 
from New Hamburg, Carthage, Marlbor- 
ough and Milton, while spectators were 
present from the neighboring cities in large 
numbers. The boats were started at ten 
second intervals, Bessie leading off.  Rein- 
deer followed and soon took the lead. Haze 
parted her bob-stay, and Fack Frost justified 
her name by freezing the foot of one of her 
crew, and having to drop out of the race on 
that account. Reindeer easily out-pointed 
and out-sailed everything, including the 
Scud, for which so much has been claimed 
by the Shrewsbury men. She turned the 
last stake nearly two miles in advance of 
the other boats. The actual time was not 
extraordinary, owing probably to the short- 
ness of the turn, which prevented the boats 
from attaining the speed to be expected 
under such favorable conditions. It wasa 
race of skill and seamanship rather than a 
fast pace. The official time over the course 
were: Reindeer, th. 5m. 408.; Northern 
Light, th. 9m. 50s. ; Bessie, th. 12m.; Scud, 
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th. 12m, 40s. The winner was sailed by her 
builder, J. Buckhout, and this was her maiden 
race. What she will do when her peculiar- 
ities are thoroughly understood, causes 
some apprehension to the other yachtsmen. 
The wisdom of calling the race on February 
Ist was fully justified, for snow came the 
following night, and tor several days there 
was no more ice-yachting on the Hudson. 


The Orange Lake Club held a regatta on 
the fine sheet of water near Newburg, from 
which they take their name, on January 
28th. The entries were: Snxowdrift (H. C. 
Higginson), /mpu/se (I. B. Miller), Cold Wave 
(Willett Kidd), and Ader¢ (G. C. Trimble). 
Hlelen and Esguimaux came to grief before 
the race was called and had to withdraw. 
The ice was covered with a thin sheet of 
water which, of course, impeded the yachts 
somewhat, but there was a strong southwest 
wind, and the ten mile course was covered 
in 33m. I2}s., Suzowdrift winning on time 
allowance. 


At Hamilton, Ontario, there was a race on 
February 2d. The ice was very rough and 
the wind high. John Hanlon, of Toronto, 
won, with another Toronto boat second, and 
Jarvis, of Hamilton, third. There was a bad 
collision between two of the boats, in which 
one of the participants was hurt. The rules 
of the road could not have been properly 
observed, or else one of the helmsmen 
must have been obstinate. 


Ice-yachting is coming in on the Norfolk 
Broads in England, where if the ice is thin 
the water is shallow. Two boats have been 
sailing this winter on Hickling Broad, and 
they are believed to be the first boats of the 
kind ever sailed in Norfolk. 


A new club has been formed at Carthage 
Landing, N. Y., with the following officers : 
Commodore, John Pinckney; Vice-Commodore, 
Stephen Glass; Secretary, Jas. H. Brower; 
Treasurer, Henry Meade; Measurer, R. V. 
Robinson. The club has a fleet of twelve 
sloops and two lateens, and a club-housce is 
in course of erection. 


Clear Lake, the largest in Iowa, is about 
seven miles long and two miles wide, afford- 
ing ample space for ice-yachting, which, 
however, has not been greatly in vogue 
until the present season. It is within easy 
reach from Mason City, and several ice- 
boats, of somewhat primitive construction, 
have been in use there, to the great enjoy- 
ment of the adventurous spirits of the 
neighborhood. Better built boats and more 
scientific rigs will no doubt follow in due 
time, 


The Marlborough Club (N. Y.), numbers 
ten yachts, one of which, the /da, spreads 
nearly goo square feet of canvas, and is re- 
garded as a possible champion. 


we 
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Hitherto the ‘‘ Challenge Pennant of Amer- 
ica” has been held by the Poughkeepsie Ice 

Yacht Club against all comers, but that was 
because most of the crack yachts on the river 
belonged to that club. <A year ago, as was 
duly noted in these columns, a new associa- 
tion was formed, which attracted many of 
the best yachts and sailors of the original 
organization. The weather was so baffling 
during the winter of 1886-7, that no race for 
the Challenge Pennant could be called on 
adequi ite notice. In the meantime Dr. Bar- 
ron’s Northern Light joined the new Hudson 
River Club, but, as in honor bound, retained 
her membership in the Poughkeepsie Club, 
so as to defend the cup where she had won 
It. 

Saint Valentine’s Day saw the ice in fair 
condition southward from the Poughkeepsie 
terry-slip, and early in the afternoon a 
breeze came up the river, freshening, until 
the judges decided that the sixteen mile 
course could be sailed inside of an hour, and 
named 2.30 as the time for starting. Between 
thirty and forty of the finest ice-yachts in the 
world were scudding about in front of the 
city, and twelve of them drew up in line for 
the race. These were: 





Yacht. Owner. Club. 

i. Frost...... -».-Archy Rogers......Hudson River. 

Yorthern Light ....J. C. Barron......-.Poughkeepsie. 
Haze .....2000- -R.L. Knight... oe “ 
Great Scott. E. H. Sanford......Hudson River. 
Eskimo.........00¢ Phillips Phoenix...New York. 
St. Nicholas........ Archy Rogers. ..Hudson River. 
Reindeer........... George Bech....... ° 
Tclcle.... .ccocccocccs). A. Roosevelt... oA 
Scud. ..ccccccescves, . B. Weaver....... North Shrewsbury. 
Bessic.....ccccccees Hudson River. 


Avalanche. 
Jessie B........06 





: ‘peugiheieele 


The course was around a stake-boat four 
miles below Poughkeepsie, and repeat, 
making sixteen miles in all, plus tacking to 
windward for one-half the distance and to lee- 
ward the other half, making a total of some 
~- nty-five miles to be gone over. At 2.47 

M. the word “go” was given, and away 
wide the twelve, iticluding the huge lateens, 
Avalanche and Scud. There was not wind 
enough for them, however, and the sloops 
soon left them be hind, Jack Frost, Northern 
Light and Haze lez ding hz sndsomely. 

The thousand and more spectators on the 
ice and on shore had not long to wait. The 
leaders of the fleet were hardly gone twenty 
minutes before they were flying back, their 
windward runners lifting as they swept 
around the home-stake, The turn was made 
as follows : 


Name. H. M. S. Name. H.M. S. 
Jack Frost.........- 3 08 so Reindeer......... 9 22 45 
Northern Light......3. 09 1o Icicle ............ 3 12 30 

AZO occccccccese-e 3 09 390 Scud....crcccces 3 te 4 

Great Scott.......... 3 10 40 Bessie.. .. oof 82 9 
KeIMo ..ccccccccees 3 11 20 Avalanche si 15 ©o 
St. Nicholas......... 3 1: 35 Jessie B.......... 16 40 





The wind held good, and after another 
short run to the southw: rd, the finish was 
made in the following order : 
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Name. 
Eskimo 
St. Nicholas 
Scud. oseeceeg 
Avalanch: ;aneten 


Name. 


Jack Frost. sesevee3 
Northern Lig! 
FASE... <0 

Grex at Scutt.. 
Reindeer 


BERENS peas csies.as fede b 


Fack Frost, therefore, holds the champion- 
ship of America for at least a year. 


On the same day (February 14th) the Ron- 
dout Ice Yacht Club sailed two races for the 
club cups. The starters were as follows : 


Yacht. 
Dic k. 


Owner. 


WwW illic am Johnston. 
"ox. 
Frolic cbs Rtnmhe 0 cedeCeeees res seneneel A Ibert Coutant. 
Pan a0hdbacerhéenterntansconacess Edward Coutant. 
sane eee .-George Coutant. 
Molly.. Guernsey Betts. 
Whizz Robert Johnston. 
wee MEO incecckodsatvasndaenmaste Schuyler Oughletree. 
* .E. Van Etter. 


The course was ten miles to windward 
and return. Dick won the first race and 
Fack Frost the second. The official time 
has not been forwarded. The Rondout 
Club had some fine sailing on February 12th, 
when the wind blew a gale and two or three 
wrecks occurred, including the winner of the 
first cup race. 

Snow interfered with farther sailing for 
several days, but on February 25th the ice 
was again in condition, and scrub races were 
reported, with very fast time all along the 
river, 

An account has reached us of a snow- 
sailing yacht, designed by Dr. H. M. Wheeler, 
of Grand For ks, Dakota. She is rigged and 
constructed in the main like an ice-yacht, 
but instead of skate runners, is mounted on 
stout toboggans, each about nine feet long, 
made of three-quarter inch ash, and turned 
up eighteen inches in front. The centre of 
each runner has a keel one and one-half 
inch deep to prevent making lee-way. The 
tiller is attached directly to the after runner, 
as every other arrangement proved inade- 
quate. The fore-stay runs up to the point of 
an iron figure 4 at the mast-head, so that 
when an objectionably low telegraph-wire is 
encountered there is a chance that it will be 
carried clear of the mast before any damage 
is done. In practice this novel craft is said 
to make thirteen to sixteen miles when the 
snow is in first-rate condition. No reason is 
apparent why snow-sailing should not be- 
come a favorite winter sport in the prairie 
States, where large, level, open fields abound, 
or snow-covered ice surfaces that are im- 
practicable for sharp runners. _ It will be an 
easy matter for our eastern ice-yachtsmen 
to rig toboggans for their flyers, and get very 
fair sport out of their too often snow-cov- 
ered lakes and rivers. 


The following challenge appeared in the 


Toronto Mail, Perhaps we may yet see the 
Challenge Pennant captured by a Canadian 
boat : 


WINDOW. 


A CHALLENGE TO ANY AND EVERY 


To the Sporting Editor of The Mail: 

Sir—I do hereby challenge any ice-boat on 
Toronto Bay to a race for $50 a side, or upwards, 
on a thirty mile triangular course, or I will take 
expenses and go to Hamilton, and run any boat on 
Burlington Bay, the Wi/d Cat preferred. Hoping 
to hear from ice-boat captains with fast boats. 

Yours, etc., 
J. LAWRENCE QUINN, 
Ice-boat Pastime. 
Toronto, Feb’y 14th. 
C.K: 


CRAFT, 


1 Church St., 


* 
* * 
SNOWSHOEING. 
A WELCOME SIGHT. 

THREE hundred sturdy, healthy boys piled 
into the gymnasium of the Montreal Ama- 
teur Athletic Association one day in Feb- 
ruary. They were members of the Prepar- 
atory High School Snowshoe Club, an organ- 
ization which that lover of manly sport, 
Headmaster A. N. Shewan, has the credit of 
organizing. They had helped the Montreal 
Snowshoe Club in preparing the track for 
their races, and had in return been given 
two races, and it was to present the medals 
won that they were gathered. Rev. Canon 
Norman, chairman of the School Board, 
made a short address, expressive of his en- 
tire concurrence in the idea of Mr. Shewan, 
that a healthy body was necessary for a 
sound mind. Mr. George R. Starke then 
presented the medals on behalf of the Mon- 
treal Snowshoe Club in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Archie Stevenson, the presi- 
dent. He expressed the desire of the Mon- 
treal Amateur Athletic Association to en- 
courage sport in general, and particularly 
amongst the boys. Canon Norman and Mr. 
Sam. Baylis, one of the directors, assisted in 
the presentation. The boys gave three 
hearty cheers for the club, Mr. Shewan and 
Canon Norman. The sight was a promising 
one for the snowshoe future of Montreal. 

x» 

IT gives us pleasure to record that the 
Hero of the Wheel, now snugly anchored in 
the serene harbor of OUTING’S editorial sanc- 
tum, has been the recipient of similar honors 
to those recorded by our Boston corre- 
spondent, at various places. All the wheel 
world knows how royally he was received 
and entertained by the hospitable cyclers of 
the Pacific Coast; how all along the line of 
his route eastward he was feasted, féted and 
honored, at Portland, Minneapolis, a 
and various points. All the world also 
knows how royally our own. and only Citi- 
zens outdid themselves to do him honor 
upon his long anticipated arrival at the 
Metropolis. The pleasant reminiscences of 
his glorious reception at the hands of his 
fellow-wheelmen everywhere, causes a 
perennial smile to light up his bronzed 
countenance that illumines the OUTING 
office like a lamp. 














OUT-DOOR CLUBS OF CANADA AND THE 


IN the January and February numbers of 
OUTING we have published as fulla list of the 
out-door clubs of this country and Canada as 
we then had cognizance of; but as correc- 
tions and additions to the list are constantly 
coming in, we have decided to keep this very 
useful department open each month. We 
shall, therefore, be obliged to all presidents or 
secretaries desiring to have their clubs en- 
rolled in OUTING’S list to forward the same ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ THE RECORD EDITOR,” and they 
will be inserted in the following month’s issue. 
Readers will doubtless notice thatsome sports 
preponderate in the matter of clubs repre- 
sented ; but this is not intended to convey the 
impression that such sports are more favored 
in our literature, or that more attention is given 


UNITED STATES. 


to foster or develop them, but simply shows 
that the votaries of that sport are more syste- 
matically banded together, and are morealive 
to the necessity of pushing their interests be- 
fore the public. Thus itcomesaboutthat, while 
bicycling, canoeing, curling, lacrosse, lawn 
tennis, rod and gun, and yachting are fairly 
represented, we have been hitherto unable to 
get information relative to the organizations 
that are devoted to the equally popular pas- 
times of riding, driving and coaching, skating, 
fencing, and racquets, but more particularly 
athletic clubs andassociations. Weshallhope, 
therefore, to hear from lovers of these sports, 
and we invite the co-operation of all sports- 
men to make OUTING’s list as valuable and 
complete as possible in every branch. 


(ADDITIONS FROM FEBRUARY 1st—MARCH 1st.) 


ATHLETIC CLUBS. 


Name. 
Bankers : ; ; 
Columbia College : ; 
Elmira Athletic Association 
Wanderer’s Amateur Athletic 
Royal Blue . 


City and State. 
St. John, N. B. . ‘ 
New York City, N.Y. . 
Elmira, N. Y. ; 
Halifax, N. S. 

Halifax, N.S. 


Includes : 
{ Montreal Lacrosse 
| Montreal Snowshoe 
| Montreal Foot-Ball 
| Montreal Bicycle | 
Tuque Bleue Toboggan | 


Montreal 
Amateur 
Athletic 


Association 


Montreal, P. (. 


BASE-BALL CLUBS. 


Columbia College New York City, N. Y. . 
BICYCLING 
Chicago, IIl. ‘ 
Manstield, Ohio. . 
St. John, N. B. 
Cincinnati, Ohiw. 
Halifax, N. S. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Norwich, Conn. . 
Baltimore, M. D. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Hoosac Falls, N. Y. 


BOAT CLUBSs. 
New York City, N.Y. . 


Illinois Cycling 
Richland Ramblers 
St. John 

Cincinnati ; 
Rambler’s Cycle: . 
Canton ‘ ; 
New London Wheel 
Rambler Cycle 
Norristown . 
Hoosac Wheelmen 


Columbia College 


BOWLING 


Century Elmira, N. Y. 


CLUBS. 


CLUBS. 


Address. 
Thomas B. Blair. 
E. Klapp. 
C. L. Nichols. 
F. H. Bell. 
W. H. Emmerson. 


P.O. Box 1138. 


J. J. Maples. 


C. R. Griffith, Jr., 616 West Adams St. 
A. P. Seiler, P. O. Box 76. 

J. M. Barnes. 

C. M. Galway, 166 Main Street. 

J. M. Geldert, Jr. 

‘Will. G. Saxton. 

Winslow F. Williams. 

George H. Miller. 

J. Craig Crawford, 4 East Airy Street. 
John C, Haswell, Woods Block. 


C. K. Beekman. 


C. L. Nichols. 
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Name. 
Shattemuc 
Hamilton : ; 
Western Canoe Association 
Miami . 


Columbia College 
Wanderers . 
Toronto 


Ishpeming . 
St. Andrews 
Thistle 
Halifax 


Montreal Tandem 


Onondaga County 
Castalia Trout Stream 


Columbia College 
Columbia College 
The Montreal 
Toronto 


Columbia College 
Hamilton F 
XIIIth Battalion . 
Toronto 

London 

Hamilton 

Park 

Granite Rink 

Ottawa ; : . 
In and Out-door Club 


Halifax Riding 


Acme . ; ; , 
Onondaga County Sportsmen 
Ragged Lake. ; ; 
Wooster Rod and Gun 

St. Lawrence 

Lachine 

St. Hubert . 

Independent 

Canton : ; ; , 
Fish and Game Association 


Lorne Amateur Aquatic 
Wanderers Boating 
Eclipse 

Chelsea Boat 
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CANOE CLUBS. 

City and State. 

Sing Sing, N. Y. . 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 

CRICKET CLUBS. 
New York City, N. Y. . 
Halifax, N. S. P 
Toronto, Ont. 

CURLING CLUBS. 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

St. John, N. B. 
St. John, N. B. 
Halifax, N. S. 

DRIVING CLUBS. 
Montreal, P. Q. 

FISHING CLUBS. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sandusky, Ohio 

FOOT-BALL CLUBS. 
New York City, N. Y. . A. Stevens. 
HARE AND HOUND CLUBS. 
New York City, N. Y. . L. S. Carere. 
HUNTING (FOX) CLUBS. 
Montreal, P. Q. W. H. Arnton. 
LACROSSE CLUBS. 
Toronto, Ont. 

LAWN TENNIS CLUBS. 
New York City, N. Y. . 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Address. 


H. M. Carpenter, Purser. 

Chas. S. Chapman. 

Jas. O. Shiras, 73 West 3d Street. 
Dr. H. T. Gooesbeck. 


L. S. Carere. 
F. H. Bell. 


A. W. Myers. 

F. O. Allison. 
Henry Duffell, Jr. 
G. E. Faulkner. 


H. Montague Allan. 


John Babcock. 
Wm. R. Melville. 


H. Gordon Mackenzie. 


G. Notman. 

R. R. Bruce. 

S. C. Newburn. 

H. Hayes, Parliament Building. 
J. F. Hellmuth. 


W. C. Brigham, McCullock and Presst 
man Streets. 


RIDING CLUBS. 


Halifax, N. S. Geof. Morrow. 


ROD AND GUN CLUBS. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. . Fred Vogler, 59 Middagh Street. 
Syracuse, N. Y. John Stedman. 

Syracuse, N. Y. H. S. Holden. 

Wooster, Ohio F. R. Eshelman. 

Montreal, P. Q. 
Lachine, P.Q. . 
St. Hubert, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Canton, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROWING CLUBS. 


Halifax, N. S. 
Halifax, N. S. 
Canton, Ohio 
Norwich, Conn. 


J. J. Clark. 


John B. Sage. 


John Peters. 
J. T. Lithgow. 
F, C. Meyer. 
Maxton Holms. 
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SNOWSHOI 


Name 
Central. City 
Marquette 


Syracuse, N. Y 


FOR 


City and State. 


Marquette, Mic. 
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E CHOOBS. 
Address. 
A. Ames Howlett. 
C. H. Kelsey. 


TOBOGGAN CLUBS. 


Central City 
Kee-way-din 
Nenemosha 
Hamilton 
Victoria 
Toronto 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
St. John, N. B. 
St. John, N. b. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


A. Ames Howlett. 


j.. T. Hark. 

Chas. S$. Chapman. 
C. W. Tinling. 

A. D. Crooks. 


TURF (RACING) CLUBS. 


Province of Quebe« Montreal, P. Q. 
YACHT 
Jersey City, N. 


Jersey City 


THOMAS STEVENS IN BOSTON. 


A FITTING close to Mr. Stevens’ journey- 
ings toward sunrise, on his return from the 
tour of the world, was the enthusiastic wel- 
come extended him in Boston. From the 
moment he stepped from the cars, Friday 
afternoon, February 25th, until he took the 
train again for New York the following Sun- 
day evening, he was literally in the hands of 
his friends. 

The banquet of the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club, in honor of Mr. Stevens, took place 
Friday evening, at Young’s Hotel, covers 
being laid for eighty gentlemen. It was pre- 
ceded by an informal reception, and the 
utmost enthusiasm prevailed throughout the 
evening, it being generally regarded as the 
most enjoyable occasion of the kind in the 
club’s history. After two hours of feasting 
and pleasant conversation, the literary exer- 
cises were opened by the President, Chas. 
Richards Dodge, with the reading of a poem 
of welcome. Hon. Halsey J. Boardman, 
President of the Senate, then welcomed Mr. 
Stevens heartily in behalf of the city of Bos- 
ton, where, the speaker said, he needed no 
formal welcome, holding, as he did, a warm 
place in every one’s heart. Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, the retiring President, 
then spoke felicitously on behalf of the 
club, paying a graceful tribute to the guest 
of the evening for his exhibition of “genuine, 
old, firm Teutonic pluck,” in the accom- 
plishment of his perilous undertaking. 

The toast, “Our Honored Guest,” was 
drank standing, after which Col. Pape was 
introduced, who spoke feelingly, likening 
Mr. Stevens, in courage and perseverance, 
to eminent explorers and travelers of former 
times. The hero of the occasion was then 
introduced to respond to ‘‘The Story of the 
Tour.” As Mr. Stevens arose the applause 
was tremendous ; three cheers were called 
and given with a will; and it was some mo- 
ments before he could proceed with the 
graceful introductory remarks which pre- 
ceded his brief but thrilling narrative of the 
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5. Charles C. Pierce, 252 Clerk Street. 
tour. As he took his seat again he reccived 


another ovation. 

Mr. Calbath recited an original poem, 
‘“‘Welcome, Comrade, Welcome!” and happy 
responses to toasts were made by ex-Presi- 
dents Henry W. Williams and A. S. Parsons; 
Simeon Ford, of the Citizen Club, New York; 
Prof. Williams, of Providence, and Henry D. 
Hyde and W. C. Lewis, of Boston. Capt. A. 
D. Peck also interested the company with 
the club statistics for the year, making clos- 
ing allusion to Mr. Stevens’ enterprise. The 
company adjourned regretfully at a late 
hour. 

The informal reception of the Massachu- 
setts Bicycle Club took place Saturday eve- 
ning at the club house on Newbury Street, 
and was a delightful affair, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather. One thou- 
sand invitations had been issued, and but for 
the snow and rain storm which set in late in 
the afternoon, the capacity of the club house 
would have been sorely tried. As it was, 
fully five hundred ladies and gentlemen 
braved the elements to pay their respects to 
the world-renowned traveler. President 
Dodge received with Mr. Stevens, the 
guests being gracefully presented by Capt. 
Peck, ably assisted by a reception committee 
of twenty-five members of the club. The 
club orchestra, under the direction of Wen- 
dell P. Thayer, added greatly to the pleasure 
of the evening by their efforts. Representa- 
tives of the Boston, Maverick, Chelsea, 
Everett, Nonantum, Waltham, Dorchester, 
Rover, Cambridge, Newton, Melrose, 
Charlestown, Tuft’s College, Lowell, Jamaica 
Plain and Brookline clubs were present. 


A GAME FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


WE find the following extraordinary adven- 
ture with a salmon in one of our recent 
London exchanges, and feel sure it will send 
a thrill of pleasure tingling through the fin- 
gers of anglers on this side of the water. 
Brother fishermen, can any of you record a 
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similar instance of patient pluck and _per- 
severance ? ‘Mr. Conlin Wood, one of the 
best rod fishers in Scotland, succeeded in 
hooking a salmon considered to be the 
largest that has ever been hooked in the 
North Esk. Theskillful maneuvers of the 
angler were brought into play, but hour after 
hour wore away and still the fish was as 
strong as ever; the moon rose and set, but 
still the fish was master of the situation. All 
arts had been tried, but the enemy was too 
wary. Mr. Wood had held his rod and kept 
his tackle fast for ten and a half hours, but 
the work proved too much for him, and he 
relinquished his rod, with great reluctance, 
into the hands of Mr. A. Bower, in order to 
allow of a little repose. Subsequently Mr. 
Wood got the rod into his hand again that he 
might have the honor of landing him, while 
another party went for the clip. But all of 
these preparations were of no avail. The 
salmon returned to his old abode, and dis- 
puted the victory for long hours. As gentle- 
man after gentleman came on the ground in 
the morning, they were astounded to hear 
that such a contest had been going on all 
night. At nine o'clock there was still no ap- 
pearance of the fish surrendering, and 
several meetings of rod-fishers were held to 
consider what should be done under the cir- 
cumstances. But Master Salmon struggled 
manfully and baffled all the combinations 
that were formed against him until one 
o'clock, when he made a clear run into the 
stream, and the hook came out of his mouth 
with a piece of the fish attached. For nine- 
teen hours and forty-five minutes, with the 


exception of one brief hour, did the salmon 
contend with oné of the keenest and best 
fishers in the three kingdoms, and, to the 
great mortification of Mr. Wood, eventually 


escaped. The fish was twice or thrice seen, 
and by men well able to judge he was sup- 
posed to be about 60 lb. weight.’ 


ST. BERNARDS AS SPORTING DOGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT in one of the late issues 
of the Kennel Gazette gives the following 
highly interesting account of the sporting 
proclivities of a St. Bernard bitch of his. We 
shall be glad to hear of any corroborative 
evidence of a similar tendency evinced by 
the same breed of dogs in this country: 

‘It was the afternoon of August roth, and 
I had just put together my belongings pre- 
paratory to starting for Scotland in the even- 
ing. My friend, with whom I was staying, 
had kindly promised that during my absence 
he would take care of a valuable St. Bernard 
bitch (sister to Plinlimmon), which had re- 
cently been given to me, and, as though con- 
scious of our impending parting, Midge, 
who had very soon become greatly attached 
to me, lay at my feet, from time to time cast- 
ing upwards such reproachful glances as 


only our affectionate dumb pets can. As the 
afternoon wore on, and during the early 
evening, the dog closely followed my every 
movement, almost appearing to ask that she 
might accompany me, until at the last mo- 
ment I decided to take her. Our journey 
passed without event, and I reached my des- 
tination safely, but the first outburst of cor- 
dial greeting which welcomed me as I drove 
up to the house was somewhat toned down 
upon the appearance of my pet. I saw at 
once I had brought a visitor by no means 
popular in a sporting establishment, but 
trusted that time might make matters 
smooth; nor was I mistaken, for the dog’s 
very looks soon worked wonders. Days 
went happily by, and with Midge for my 
companion, I rambled by the river, rod in 
hand, she upon occasions leaving me to flog 
some pet stream whilst she took small hunt- 
ing excursions on her own account. I no- 
ticed on several occasions that she became 
wondrous keen at the sound of a gun, and 
found one had only to -raise a gun to one’s 
shoulder to put her at once upon the alert. 
One day I had gone up to a loch for a day’s 
trouting, and whilst I was thus occupied two 
friends went to the upper end of it in quest 
of duck, etc. It was with some difficulty 
that I prevented Midge from following them, 
and later on her uneasiness at the sound of 
each shot and struggles to jump over the 
side of the boat gave rise to such anathemas 
as might well have sunk a less sturdy craft. 
After some time we were nearing the spot 
where the shooters were, and when we got 
to within some three or four hundred yards 
of them a duck was duly brought down, at 
sight of which Midge broke away from me, 
swam to the bird a considerable distance, re- 
trieved it in perfect form without disturbing 
a feather. Later on in the day other chances 
presented themselves, the results being 
always satisfactory, and especially so in one 
or two instances, where a less powerful dog 
would have been utterly unequal to making 
its way through the thick reeds and sedge. 
Now, to me it seems that with very little 
training these really well-bred St. Bernards 
might be most useful in the field in such 
situations as I have mentioned, and over 
heavy marshy ground, and I send the above 
account, not desiring to claim more for them 
than they deserve, but to meet the assertions 
many people make that these large dogs are 
treacherous and useless pets ny > about 
a place. I may, in conclusion, say that to 
her other accomplishments Midge adds that 
of poacher hunting, having on one occasion 
held a man down until the keeper, with 
whom she had gone out on the quest, came 
up, and the prisoner was only too glad to 
surrender his arms and accoutrements on 
condition of the dog being called off, though 
she had never bitten him, but merely held 
him down by the moral persuasion of a pair 
of heavy paws and an ominous growl when 
he attempted to move.” 











ALICE D. LE PLONGEON, with the title 
‘Here and There in Yucatan,” places before 
the reader a tasteful little volume treating of 
the customs, traditions, fables, superstitions, 
etc., etc., of the aborigines of that curious 
corner of the world. The price is $1.25, 
published by J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, 
New York. 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN has 
been translated from the French of Feuillet, 
and once more put before the public from 
the press of Wm. S. Gottsberger. 


SINCE the Wheel Songs of Conant Foster, 
no book has appeared from the Cycling 
Press holding higher the literary standard of 
the wheeling fraternity thana volume of poems 
called ‘‘ Nachlese,” published in Berlin by T. 
H. C. Walker, Krausen-strasse, 18. J. M. 
Dumstrey is the author, and the generous 
display of illustrations is owing to the talent 
of Max Rendschmidt, the cycling artist. We 
are delighted to call the attention of wheel- 
men to this tasteful volume, for it is fair to 
suppose that many of our cyclists will be 
able to enjoy the German text, and have a 
warm desire to encourage the wheel litera- 
ture of the day, no matter in what language. 


Capt. SAMUEL SAMUELS, of the Dauntless, 
has written a highly entertaining book called 
‘From the Forecastle to the Cabin,” pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers, with illustrations. 
lf the captain did not continually warn us in 
its pages that a sailor’s life is to be avoided, 
we should conclude that romance and physi- 
cal delight abounded pre-eminently in the 
life of hardy seamen. The author has tasted 
every side of life on the water, has been in 
every kind of craft, has handled every 
species of human creature, has run every 
known danger, has saved his life from the 
cannibals of the Carolines, as well as the 
crimps of our civilized seaport towns. The 
narrative flows from beginning to finish as 
swiftly and smoothly as a clipper with the 
trades on her beam, and when we close the 
last page it is with regret that the story is so 
short, and hearty congratulation that Ameri- 
can yachtsmen have in their midst so good 
an example of manhood and seamanship as 
Capt. Samuels. 


SCHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES is printed 
quarterly by the proprietors of the Co-opera- 
tive Building Plan Association, 191 Broadway, 


New York. Price, $1.00. The January issue 
before us contains a variety of matter inter- 
esting to those of us who have a few thou- 
sand dollars which we propose investing ina 
suburban home. 


RETROSPECTIONS OF AMERICA, 1797-I81I, 
by John Bernard, Sometime Secretary of the 
Beefsteak Club, and author of ‘‘Retrospec- 
tions of the Stage.” Edited from the manu- 
script by Mrs. Bayle Bernard, with an intro- 
duction, notes, and index by Lawrence Hut- 
ton and Brander Matthews. This is excellent 
reading, for which we are grateful to the 
publishers, Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The 
scope of the book is indicated by the title 
page we have quoted. We have here the 
views of a clever and observing actor upon 
the state of this country—socially, dramati- 
cally and politically—at a most interesting 
period of our national existence. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN have published in two 
exquisitely tasteful volumes W. W. Story’s 
latest work, ‘‘Roba di Roma.” Nobody 
knows Italy from many points of view so 
thoroughly as this great sculptor; he has 
discussed Italy from the time when her lan- 
guage was Roman down to our day, and 
never says a dull thing while so doing. 
“Roba di Roma” is all about Rome, and if 
you intend ever going there and passing for 
a habitué, read it up and commit it to mem- 
ory. It is charming. . 


THE MILIraRy History of our country 
has been enriched by the contribution of 
that chivalrous soldier, General Francis A. 
Walker, whose history of the Second Army 
Corps will stand side by side, in interest and 
importance, with the best of the many narra- 
tives of the rebellion. The work is conscien- 
tiously done and the author, while gener- 
ous in praise, does not hesitate to freely 
criticise the weaknesses of those high in 
command. His battle pictures are terribly 
grand and realistic, while his descriptions of 
quiet camp life are most happily depicted. 
The heroes of the trefoil—proud badge of 
distinction, sanctified by the precious blood 
of thousands of our best and bravest de- 
fenders—are fortunate in having so compe- 
tent an historian to perpetuate in enduring 
form their countless deeds of heroism.— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1887. 
















































Tuis department of Ourinc is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base-Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter sports gener- 
ally; as also the itar games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, 
Draughts, etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names 
of their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the 
latter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of 
OvtinG,” 140 Nassau street; New York. 


RECORD CLOSED MARCH 1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. . 


ATHLETICS. 


THE OWEN SounpD (Ont.) GYMNASIUM AND ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION is officered as follows: Presi- 
dent, Henry Durie ; vice, John Parker; secretary- 
treasurer, H. C, Bellew. 


THE ROSEVILLE (N. J.) ATHLETIC CLUB have 
elected the following officers: President, H. B. D. 
Schenck; vice, C. D. Taylor; secretary, J. Stuart; 
trustees, G. W. Whiteby and Frederick Dudley. 


THE SCHUYLKILL Navy ATHLETIC CLUB held 
their final monthly winter meeting February 25th. 
J. P. Murta won the walking mile in gm. 7s. The 
running high-jump was won by I. E. Terry. The 
mile run by Edward Walker. 


THE San FRAncisco (Cal.) ATHLETIC CLUB re- 
cently elected officers for 1887, as follows: Presi- 
dent, R. J. Evans; vice, H. S.*Austin; recording 
secretary, A. F. Breslin; financial secretary, Wm. 
Miller; treasurer, F. P. Clark. 


THE Otympic ATHLETIC CLUB, of New York 
City, have elected officers as follows: President, 
W. H. Halpin ; vice, R. A. Lawrence; secretary, 
C. H. Matthews ; treasurer, G. W. Matthews; cap- 
tain, R. E. Shaw; lieutenant, E. Hjertberg. 


Tue ELIZABETH ATHLETIC CLUB has elected the 
following ofticers for the ensuing year: H. E. Dun- 
can, Jr., president; J. F. Odiorne, vice-president; 
E. S. Coyne, secretary, and M. B. Weilme, W. M. 
Oliver, W. C. Phelps, J. B. Turner, Fred Edson and 
J. M. Dudley, trustees. 


THE BROOKLYN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION held 
their annual meeting February 15th, at which the 
following were elected members of the board of 
governors for three years: Charles C. Burnett, 
Theo. G. Christmas, Thos. Clark, Jr., Francis L. 
Dallon, Clement Lockitt, J. H. McMahon and C, 
J. Tagliabue. The present membership is 425. 


THE BELLEVILLE (N, J.) ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
recently elected the following officers: President, 
H. V. Coles ; vice, G. W. Watson ; recording sec 
retary, L. Denison; corresponding secretary, G. 
P. Douglass; treasurer, B. H. Timpson; executive 
committee, G. W. Watson, G. H. Casebolt, W. T. 
Clark; captain cricket team, R. S. Barnett; captain 
base-ball nine, P. Black. 


Tue LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ATHLETIC CLUB, 
Easton, Pa., held their winter meeting February 
22d, the successful contestants being as follows: 
Club-swinging, I. A. Palmer, ’87; tumbling, C. E. 
Walter, ’90; rings, C. E. Walter, ’90; parallel- 
bars, George Johnson, ’90} horizontal-bars, C. E. 
Walter, ’90; high-jump, G. D. McIlvaine, ’89, 8 ft. 
2in.; springboard-leap, E. P. Gutelius, ’87, 7 ft. 
rin. ; runninghigh-jump, L. D. Godshalk, ’87, 5 ft. 
2in.; bar-vaulting, J. H. Rohrbach, ’87, 6 ft. 4 in. ; 
light-weight sparring, F. Overton, ’90; middle- 
weight sparring, H. T. Beatty, ’87. 


Lonc BrAncu (N. J.) ATHLETIC CLuB held an in- 
augural athletic meeting at the Ocean Rink, Feb- 
ruary 9th. Walter O. Eschwege, of the Nassau 
Athletic Club, was referee, and the judges were J. 
Showles and J. Beebe, L. B. A. C., and L. Hunter. 
The open events and winners were as follows: 
One-mile walk—Won by Donald Smith, B. A. A. 
(50 sec.) in 7 min. 50sec.; E. A. Kraft, B. A. A., 
the scratchman, second, in 7 min. 5 sec. One- 
mile run—Won by W. H. Wilson, Jr. in 5 min.; P. 
X. Vanderbilt, second. Three standing jumps— 
Won by S. Pitcher, 34 feet; W. Canokus, second 
(3 ft.), 30 ft. 21g in. High jump—Walk-over for 
O. Nancie, 5 ft. 3 in. 





NEWARK (N. J.) ATHLETIC AssOcIATION.—This 
New Jersey organization held their first reception 
and games at the Metropolitan Rink, February 
14th, the different events resulting as follow: Two 
hundred and twenty yards run—G. W. Wood won 
in 2834 sec. One-mile walk—Won by L. Newman 
in 6 min. 3114 sec. One-mile run—G. Dufrane 
won in 5 min. 6sec. Three hundred yards hurdle 
race—J. J. Bioren won. Half-mile run—C. Clair- 
ville won in 2 min. 30 sec. Two-mile run—G. 
Dufrane won in 11 min. 3144 sec. Two-mile match 
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race, for medal—G. W. Wood beat William 
McClatchey in 11 min. 58 sec. One-half-mile 
walk—Won by F. Garrick in 3 min. 294 sec. 

Tue New York ATHLETIC CLuB LaptEs’ Day.— 
The sixth ‘Ladies’ Day ”’ entertainment at the 
New York Athletic Club-House, on Saturday even- 
ing, February 5th, was largely attended. The en- 
tertainment in the gymnasium was commenced 
with a performance of Professor Goldie’s pupils— 
F. S. Gerrish, Raymond Lester, A. W. S. Coch- 
rane, M. H. Cort, C. B. Lange, N. H. Stewart, A. 
Schroeder, F. G. Landon, E. F. Shaw, H. W. Cal- 
houn and Malcolm W. Ford, on the parallel bars. 
The exhibition evoked hearty applause, and was 
followed by the same gentlemen in a horizontal 
bar display. Professor Goldie and Mr. N. H. 
Stewart went through dizzy evolutions on the 
double trapeze. The double rings exhibition by 
Messrs. F. A. Gerrish, A. Schroeder, Cort, Coch- 
rane and Shaw was very clever. One of the most 
interesting turns of the afternoon was the sparring 
bout between Professor Mike Donovan and _ his 
clever pupil, Mr. H. K. Bloodgood. There werea 
number of other interesting performances by the 
muscular looking amateurs, including fancy jump- 
ing by champion Ford, foil fencing by Professor 
Regis Senac and Mr. G. Heath, and sabre fencing 
by Messrs. Lawson and Bloodgood. 


THE PRINCETON COLLEGE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
held their annual winter meeting February 22d, 
resulting as follows : 

Standing high-jump—F. Spalding, ’87, first, 4 ft. 
8 in. ; W. Spalding, ’87, second, 4 ft. 7 in. ; Chapin, 
‘go, third, 4 ft. 6 in. ; Wagenhurst, ’88, fourth, 4 ft. 
3 in. 

” Putting the shot—Cook, ’89, first, 34 ft. 1044 in. ; 
Wagenhurst, ’88, second, 32 ft. 3 in. 

Tug-of-war—first pull: Freshmen beat Sopho- 
mores by two inches. Second pull: Juniors beat 
Freshmen by twenty inches. 

Running high-jump—F. Spalding, ’87, first, 5 ft. 
5in.; W. Spalding, second, 5 ft. 4 in.; Chapin, 
90, third, 5 ft. 3 in. 

Hitch-and-kick—Moore, ’87, first, 7 ft. 11 in. ; W. 
Price, 88, second; Chapin, ’90, third. 

Wrestling—Light-weights: First bout, Denny, 
87, beat L. Price, ’88. Second bout, Horn, ’go, 
beat Goldie, ’90. Final bout, Denny beat Horn. 
Middle-weights: Black, ’88, beat Miller, ’go. 
Veather-weights: Leach, ’90, beat S. Dodd, 87. 

Pole vaulting—F. Spalding, ’87, first, 8 ft. 4 in. 5 
Chapin, ’90, second, 8 ft. 

Spring-board jump—Moore, °87, first, 8 ft. 6 in. ; 
F, Spalding, ’87, second, 8 ft. 4 in. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
held their annual convention February 26th, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City. Of the 
twenty associated colleges twelve were represented 
by delegates, as follows: College of the City of 
New York, V. Serrano and S. L. Jones; Columbia 
College, F. B. Ware and A. Dressen; Cornell 
University, C. Horr, Jr., and L. J. Goelter; Har- 
vard College, J. M. Hollowell and H. L. Clark; 
Lafayette College, L. D. Godshall and J. Cum- 
mings; Lehigh University, R. K. Polk; Princeton 
College, W. M. Spalding and E. T. Carter; Stevens 
Institute, F. B. Stevens; St. John’s College, F. J. 
Eaton and J. B. Monahan; Trinity College, G. M. 
Brinley; University of Pennsylvania, W. B. Page 
and W. Posey; Yale University, F. W. Seward and 
A. B. Coxe. Swarthmore College was admitted to 
membership. The election resulted as follows: 
President, R. Faries, University of Pennsylvania; 


vice-president, F. B. Stevens, Stevens Institute; 
secretary, W. M. Spalding, Princeton; treasurer, 
L. D. Godshall, Lafayette; executive committee, 
R. Faries, University of Pennsylvania; G. B. 
Winthrop, Harvard, and W. Manice, Columbia. 
R. Faries and C. H, Mapes were elected delegates 
to the National Association of Amateur Athletes. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY WINTER ATHLETIC SPorTs. 
—A successful winter meeting of the Cornell 
University Athletic Association was held February 
18th, with the following result: Putting the shot— 
W. Z. Morrison, ’87; W. H. Peck, ’88; J. L. H. 
Warren, ’90, and L. C. Ehle, ’90, competed. Won 
by Warren, 31 ft. 3 in. Running high kick—G. 
R. White, ’88, and M. F. Webster, ’88. Won b 
Webster, 8 ft. 914 in. Swinging rings—W. Z. 
Morrison, ’87, and A. E. Metzger, ’88. Won by 
Morrison. Spring-board jump—wW. F. Rackeman, 
’89, and E. N. Sanderson, post graduate. A tie at 
8 ft. 4 in. Horizontal bar—A. E. Metzger, ’88, and 
R. Flint, ’87. Won by Metzger. Running high 
jump—A. D. Lundy, post graduate, and R. G. 
White, ’88. Won by White, 5 ft. 23g in. Rope- 
climbing—C. J. Shearn, ’90; G. S. Tarbell, ’90; 
G. L. Teeple, ’89, and R. Flint, ’87. Won by 
Teeple. Parallel; bars—W. Z. Morrison, ’87, and 
A. E. Metzger, 88. Won by Metzger. Tug of 
war—First pull, Rescue No, 2 Fire Engine Com- 
pany, Ithaca and Cornell University. Won by 
University by half-inch; second tug won by 
University by three inches. Sparring—Feather- 
weight, R. Flint, ’87, beat R. Fortenbaugh, ’go. 
Light-weight: First bout, F.C. Johnson, ’go, beat 
L. E, Chester, ’90. Second bout, G. F. Ross, ’89, 
beat W. E. Greenawalt, ’87. Final bout, Ross beat 
Johnson. Wrestling—Feather-weight, C. J. Shearn, 
’90, beat A. M. Fragner, ’90. Middle-weight: 
First bout, F. E. Brooks, ’90, beat F. E. Broad- 
well, ’88. Final bout, G. H. Thayer, ’90, beat 
srooks, ’90. 

FOURTEENTH REGIMENT GAMES, N.G.S. N. Y.— 
The first regular games of Company I, Fourteenth 
Regiment, and the Nassau Athletic Club were held 
Saturday, February 5th, at the Armory, on North 
Portland Avenue, Brooklyn. The attendance was 
large and the games interesting. The track was 
fourteen laps to the mile. The first event on the 
card was a fifty-yard dash, run in three heats. The 
final was between C. T. Wiegand, Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Association, scratch; W. S. Halligan, Nassau 
A. C., 2 feet, and H. S. Young, Jr., New York 
A. C., 1 foot. The latter won bya foot in 6 1-5 
sec. The one-mile run for the championship of 
the Fourteenth Regiment was won by B. K. Porter, 
Company I, in § min. 37 2-5 sec., from two other 
competitors. Frank Murnay, amateur champion, 
walked half a mile in 3 min. 32sec. The half- 
mile (scratch) was run in three heats and a final. 
A. E. Iles, Star Boat Club, won the first, with F. 
Flatten, Brooklyn Athletic Association, second, in 
2 min. 30sec.; H. Ansorge, Brooklyn Athletic As- 
sociation, the second, in 2 min. 26 sec., and 
the third by W. Sandford, Brooklyn, in 2 min. 28 
sec. The final resulted in a victory for Sand- 
ford in 2 min. 25 2-5 sec., with Iles second. 
The tug-of-war for the championship of the 
National Guard was won by the Thirteenth regi- 
ment in two straight pulls against the Fourteenth, 
their only competitor. The one-mile handicap 
was won by E. Hjertberg, New York, 40 yards, in 
4 min. 46 sec.; H. A. Smith, Brooklyn Athletic 
Association, 40 yards, second. The one-and- 
a-half-mile walk, E. A. Kraft, Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Association, won easily from scratch in 11 
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min. 29 sec., with D. B. Smith, 45 sec., second. 
C. 'T. Wiegand, Brooklyn Athletic Association, won 
the running high jump with 5 ft. 61g in.; C. W. 
Stokum, Nassau Athletic Club, second, 5 ft. 3% in. 


BICYCLING. 
THE CINCINNATI BicycLeE CLus of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are officered as follows: President, A. A. 


Bennett; secretary, C. M. Galway; treasurer, W. 
G. Miles; captain, W. H. Galway. 


‘THE ARIEL WHEEL CLUB of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
recently elected the following officers: President, 
W. C. Sterling; secretary and treasurer, F. J. 
Schwartz; captain, G. L. Sterling; lieutenant, “red 
Atkins. 

W. J. MorGan’s ride of 236 miles without dis- 
mounting, stamps him as one of the greatest long 
distance riders the world has ever seen. The pre- 
vious best record was that of Harry Higham, who, 
in 1880, rode 230 miles 469 yards. 

Tue ILiinois Cycitinc Crus of Chicago, IIl., 
has the following officers for this year: W. A. 
Davis, president; W. B. Smith, vice-president; J. 
T. Palmer, captain; C. R. Griffith, secretary and 
treasurer; W. B. Buckley, first lieutenant; M. D. 
Wilber, second lieutenant: M. Bowbeer, color- 
bearer; J. Mason, bugler. Address, 616 West 
Adams street. 

THE Brown UNIVERSITY Bicycle CLUvs recently 
elected these officers: President, Field, °87; vice, 
Wooley, ’88; secretary, J. P. Williams, ’89; treas- 
urer, Mason, *89; captain, Crocker, ’$7; lieu- 
tenant, F. H. Brownell, ’88; bugler, C. D. Cook, 
’88 ; executive committee, H. Keach, ’87, W. W. 
Brownell, ’88, Warren, ’89. 


THE Toronto (Ont.) Bicycvr CLus have elected 
these officers, the election of a president being 
postponed: Vice-president, R. ‘T. Blatchford: sec- 
retary, A. S. Bowers; treasurer, W. H. West; sta- 
tistical secretary, W. Robins ; captain, W. H. Cox; 
first lieutenant, F. J. Brimer; second, C, F. Lav- 
ender; third, W. H. Thomas; bugler, F. Bur- 
den. 

THE LOWELL (Mass.) BicycLe CiLup held their 
annual election, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, L. F. 
Sherman; captain, A. 1). Prince; first lieutenant, 
C. E. Curtis; second lieutenant, S. T. Whittier: 
buglers, F. A. Baker, Hl. A. Keep; color-bearer, 
W. E. Hall; treasurer, H. W. Salmon; secretary, 
L. R. Welch. 


THE Ix10n Bicyc.e Civup of 351 West Fifty-ninth 
street, New York City, recently held their annual 
meeting, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Frank A. Egan; 
vice-president, S. L. Hall; corresponding and re- 
cording secretary, F. J. Stott; treasurer, C. A. 
Dunn; captain, M. G. Peoli; first lieutenant, A. T. 
Pringle; second licutenant, I. M. Shaw. 


THE NORRISTOWN (Pa.) BicycLeE CLus elected 
the following officers to serve for the year ensuing 
to February 1st, 1888: President, George R. Kite; 
captain, H. E. Gammons; first lieutenant, L. L. 
Bickings ; second lieutenant, Ed. S. Mitchell; 
secretary, J. Craig Crawford; treasurer, W. H. 
Richardson; bugler, J. Craig Crawford; club com- 
mittee, E. J. Wanner, Fred H. Preston, Willis R. 
Roberts. 


THE CLInron BicycLte Cius of Clinton, Mass., 
held their semi-annual election February 7th, 


1887, and the following officers were chosen: Pre- 
sident, George B. Jackson; captain, R. O. Burns; 
sub-captain, W. H. Jackson; secretary and trea- 
surer, E. A. Evans; bugler, A. C. Munyon; color. 
bearer, F. B. Evans; club committee, L. C. 
Amsden, and S. 5. Smith, with first three above 
officers. 


THE Hupson CouNTY WHEELMEN of Jersey City 
elected the following officers for 1887: President, 
Chas. Lee Meyers; secretary, H. Hartshorne, cap- 
tain, W. S. Woodward; treasurer, Carman Nichols; 
first licutenant, H. Platt; second lieutenant, M. C. 
Jenkins; right guide, M. C. Fisher; left guide, 
George H. Short; color-bearer, Frank Eveland; 
bugler, FE. P. Baggot; sergeant, E. P. Jenks; trus- 
tees, C. A. Stenken, S. G. Putnam, and E. W. 
Johnson. 


BOWLING. 
THE CENTURY BOWLING CLUB of Elmira, N. Y., 
held their championship games at their alleys, 
February gth, with the following result: 


1st. 2d. 3d. 
Captain F. E. Sacket's team.......- 1031 1016 1348 
Captain A. B. Morey’s team....... 1110 1009 1010 


Length of alley, 75 feet; six men in each team; 
the average for Captain Sacket’s team on third 
game being 224, an unusually large average. 


CANOEING. 


Tippy (Chicago, Ill.)}—They have elected: J. H. 
Crane, captain; W. M. Dunham, mate; A. W. 
Kitchen, purser. 

Osweco (N. Y.)—The officers are as follows: 
J. B. McMurrich, captain: G. A. Burt, mate; W. 
G. Thrall, purser. 

BoBCAYGEON (Ont., Can).—Officers at present 


are: W. Boyd, captain; W. Read, mate; F. Merius, 
secretary-treasurer. 


SPRINGFIELD (Mass.)—The officers are: E. C,. 
Knappe, captain; O. B. Loveland, lieutenant; 
Henry 1. Marsh, secretary. 

WASHINGTON (D. C.)—Officers of this club are : 
J. B. Linloir, commodore; N. Silbee, vice-commo- 
dore; J. R. Lake, secretary-treasurer. 

MouaAwk (Troy, N. Y.)—Officers now are: G. 
II. Ride, captain; A. G. Vier, mate; G. C. Bas- 
com, secretary, W. R. Harkis, purser. 

THE SHATTEMUC CANOE CLUB, OF SING SING, N. 
Y., is officered for 1887 by Commodore Franklin 
Brandreth: Captain G. F. Secor; Purser H. M. Car 
penter. 


YonkKERS (N. Y.)—Meeting held February toth, 
Officers elected for 1887: F. K. Shears, commo 
dore ; T. Simpson, vice-commodore ; Louis Sirnp 
son, secretary. 


WARREN (Pa,)—Present officers are: Wm. 
Schmur, captain; J. P. Jefferson, mate; Willis 
Cowan, purser. This club has an enrollment ot 
eight members. 


BROOKLYN (N. Y.)—Officers of this club for 1887 
are: J. F. Newman, commodore ; G. N. Mersiter, 
vice-commodore ; ’. Brokaw, purser; John 
Johnson, measurer. 


MacuHimoopvs (Moodus, Conn.)—The officers 
are: G. W. Rich, commodore ; J. A. Cone, secre 
tary-treasurer. They now have ten members and 
seven Canocs, 
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ToroNTO (Ont., Can.)—This club has elected the 
following officers: J. L. Kerr, commodore; W. H. 
Raymond, vice-commodore ; George Sparrow, 
secretary-treasurer, 

NORTHAMPTON (Mass.)—Present officers are: 
li. C. French, commodore ; W. Clark, vice-com- 
modore ; C. B. Smith, secretary. They now have 
ten members on the roll. 

RocuHEsTer (N. Y.)—Officers of this club are : 
H. L. Ward, captain ; W. B. Williams, mate ; G. 
H. Harris, purser; A. FE. Huther, measurer. They 
now number twenty-five members. 

CHELSEA (Mass.)—The following officers govern 
this club: C. I. Blackwell, President ; J. J. Cardi- 
gan, secretary-treasurer. The canoe club is con- 
nected with the yacht and boat club of the same 
name, 


Monican (Albany, N. Y.)—The ‘ Turtles” 
now have thirty-three members, and with twenty- 
one canoes on the racks. ‘Their officers are as 
follows for the present year: R. S. Oliver, cap- 
tain; H. R. Pierson, Jr., mate; W. A. Brown, sec- 
retary and purser 


OAKLAND (Cal.)—Annual meeting was held on 
January 15th. The ofticers elected were : W. W. 
Blow, Commodore ; A. D. Harrison, vice-commo- 
dore; E. R. Cooper, secretary ; M.-F. Tallant, 
treasurer. They celebrated the anniversary of the 
organization of the club on January 23d. 


S 


SAGAMORE (Lynn, Mass.)— Regular monthly 
meeting February 7th. Club and officer flags were 
adopted. Club flag pennant, blue border, red 
tield, with white S in centre of field. Captain’s 
broad pennant, blue border, red field, white letter 
Sin field, and one white ball in upper corner of 
tield Mate’s same as captain’s, with two white 
balls. Purser’s same as other officers, with cross 
quills over the S. 


THE Boston CANOE CLUB, OF Boston, MAss., 
held their annual meeting recently. Officers elected 
for 1887: Commodore, Charles H. Worcester ; 
vice-commodore, Walter H. King; secretary and 
treasurer, Fred. A. Pierce ; assistant secretary, 
Charles C. Briggs, Jr. Directors—Charles H. 
Worcester, Fred. A. Pierce, Arthur J. King. 
The club was mede a corporation under the 
State laws in January, 1886, and has built a 
club house at Riverside, on the Charles River. 
Address of Commodore, 8 Bosworth Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

DRIVING. 

fue Boston (MAss.) Drivinc CLus.—A new 
club was organized February 21st and officers 
clected for the current year as follows: President, 
George H, Warren; vice-president, Lawrence 
Cur Board of Directors—George G. Hall, Capt. 
W. C. Rodgers, J. y Whitten, Charles D. Palmer, 
rs ; well, and H. Hibbard. Treasurer, George 

. Hall: Bevel John H. Robbins, 


FISHING, 

THE MEGANTIC FisH AND GAME CLUB.—A meet- 
ing called for the purpose of forming a fish and 
yame club to control the Megantic and Spider 
Lakes region in Quebec, and the Dead River 
region in Maine, was attended by a number of 
enthusiastic sportsmen who had enjoyed the rare 
sport offered there, at the Parker House, Boston, 
on the evening of January 27th. The election of 
officers was held with the following results: Presi- 
dent, Col. Gustavus Lucke, of Sherbrooke, P. Q.; 
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vice-presidents, Ubert K. Pettingill, Esq., of Bos 
ton, and I. O. Woodruff, Esq., of New York; sec- 
retary, Heber Bishop, M.D., of Boston. Directors 
—Major W. A. Morehouse, Francis P. Buck, G. 
Henry Gordon, of Sherbrooke, P. Q.; Hon. Henry 
Aylmer, of Richmond, P. Q.; Rufus H. Pope, of 
Cookshire, P. Q. ; Alex. H. Ross, of Gould, P. Q.; 
Capt. C. W. Hinman, Erastus Willard, Dr. F. A. 
Cooke, Chas. S. Hanks, Col. S. Harrington, J. P. 

gates and J. N. Frye, of Boston; Henry W. Nason, 
Prof, Alfred M. Mayer and John W. Mason, of 
New York. 

FOOTBALL. 

Tue ALMA FooTRALL CLUB AND ROVERS met at 
Caledonia Park, Newark, N. J., February 1oth, 
and after one-and-a-half hour's play, the former 
defeated the latter 9 to 1. 

THE AMERICAN FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION played 
off the semi-annual cup tie for the championship, 
February Igth, on the grounds of the O. N, T. 
Athletic Association, East Newark, N. 7 Trenton 
sent a strong team, but the O. N . Club, the 
present champions, defeated them in a score of 
5 too. 

Tue West SipE FooTsnatyt CLus, OF NEW YorK 
City, recently held their annual meeting and new 
members elected. The team is composed of nearly 
all native-born Americans. The officers are: 
President, W. Cruickshank; vice-president, F. 
Featherstone ; treasurer, A. Thomson ; secretary, 
J. B. Warnock; financial secretary, John Shea. 

[Will some one interested in football send us the 
Post-office address of above club.— Ep. ] 

HARE AND HOUNDS. 

THE NEW YorK HARE AND Hounps CLus.—The 
above club, which is the oldest harrier club in 
America, held their annual meeting on February 
ist, at the Knickerbocker Cottage, Sixth Avenue, 
New York. The result of the election is given 
below: President, H. H. Treadwell; vice-presi- 
dents, B. S. Wise, E. W. Gavey ; captain, >. A. 
Trench ; lieutenant, W. J. Hutchison ; secretary, 
H. H. Smythe. Directors —J. Archer J. C: 
Mettam, W. Morgan, W. C. Veobsiegh. 


THE AMERICAN ATHLETIC CLUB HARRIERS had 
a cross-country run over miry ground on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. The hares, Messrs. Nolan and 
Bishop, commenced to lay the trail at 11.25, six- 
teen hounds starting in pursuit eight minutes later. 
About eight miles of mostly flat country was covered 
in an even hour by the hares, who gained but four 
minutes on the pack, composed of Stoll, Muir, 
Bolden, Kennedy, Baxter, Levine, Bailey, Molloy, 
Martin, Bucher, Westervelt, J. White, Reichers, 
Beecher, Heyman, G. Cullum and E. White. 

THe New York HARE AND Hownps held their 
annual Washington’s Birthday run among the 
Orange Mountains, the start and finish being at 
Whe lan’ s Hotel, South Orange, N. J. The start 
was made at 3 P. M., J. J. Archer and W. S. Vosburgh 
constituting the hares, and covering a distance ‘of 
over ten miles in an hour anda half. The pack 
were delayed through loss of the trail at times, R. 
J. English being first at the hotel, fifty-two minutes 
behind the hares. §. A. French was second, zc 
Mettam third, and H. H. Smythe fourth. 

THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB (Brooklyn) 
Hare AND Howunps held their third paper chase 
February 5th. The hares, M. J. Lemarche and E. 
A. Stevens, started from the club house, on Ninth 
Street and Ninth Avenue, at 4.24 P.M., and laida 
fairly good course, making a distance of nearly 
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seven miles. Their time in was 5h. 6m. 10s, The 
hounds started five minutes later, and followed the 
trail diligently, racing home in the following order: 
C. H. Chapman, J. Lamarche (captain), E. H. 
Stroud, J. W. Raymond, W. H. Ford, Time, 5h. 
16m. 25s. 

THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB HARE AND 
HounpDs, OF BROOKLYN, held a run on February 
12th. The start was made at 4.08 P.M. by the 
hares and the hounds followed five minutes later. 
The course was from the Third Street entrance to 
the Park, thence over the farm and common, past 
the observatory, and back over the long meadow 
from the eastern drive to the club house, about six 
miles. The hares finished at 4.48 and the hounds 
at 4.50. The hounds finished as follows: J. J. 
Archer, New York H. and H.; M. J. Lamarche, 
S. A. Trench, J. B. Lamarche, J. Lamarche, D. 
Edwards and W. H. Ford. 

THE SPARTAN HARRIERS, OF NEW YorkK CITy, 
held a road run February 5th. Ata quarter past 
four P. M. the pack, under the lead of Mr. | 
Weinacht, pace maker, started off at a brisk pace 
down Jerome Avenue toward the Harlem River, 
and crossing westward by the Gentlemen’s Driving 
Park. After passing this point the course was 
southward toward the New York Athletic Club 
Grounds, encircling them and leading back along 
the railroad track to the Macomb’s Dam Bridge. 
The run in was from Gabe Case’s to the Elmore 
House, about three-quarters of a mile, and was 
won by Mr. L, R. Sharp, Ed. Weinacht second, C. 
Renner third. The first three men could have 
been covered with a pocket handkerchief, so close 
was the finish. 

LACROSSE. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE LACROSSE ASSOCIATION.— 
Their annual convention was held February 
26th, in New York City, delegates being present as 
follows: Princeton, C. L. Riggs, W. L. Hodge; 
University of New York, C. C. Miller, H. A. Mat- 
thews; Stevens Institute, J. C. Black, F. B. Stevens, 
Jr.; Harvard, L. McK. Garrison. The election re- 
sulted as follows: President, W. L. Hodge, 
Princeton; vice-president, H. A. Matthews, Uni- 
versity of New York; secretary-treasurer, F. B. 
Stevens, Jr., Stevens Institute; executive com- 
mittee, F. B. Stevens, Jr., S. C. Hodge, Princeton; 
C. C, Miller, University of New York; T. D. 
Davidson, Harvard. The following rules were 
adopted: ‘It shall hereafter be left to the option 
of teams of the association whether they choose to 
use a field captain or not, provided said captain 
be an undergraduate or graduate of that college in 
regular standing. «That in the case of an in- 
tentional foul on the part of a field captain being 
claimed by the opposing captain, the referee 
should decide upon his being ruled off the field, 
and, if he shall so decide to rule him off the field, 
there shall be no permission to replace said field 
captain.”” The executive committee is empowered 
to revise the rules of the association issued in 1883. 
An application from Lehigh University for admis- 
sion was laid over till next year. The champion- 
ship for 1886 was formally awarded to Harvard. 

LAWN TENNIS. 

THE ORANGE (N, J.) LAWN TENNIS CLUB have 
the following officers for 1887 : President, F. Hitch ; 
treasurer, T. H. Powers Farr; secretary, A. B. 
Starey; directors, Sydney M. Colgate, Thomas 
B. Criss, C. F, Watson and W. P. Williams. Messrs. 
Hitch and Charles Criss were elected delegates to 
the national convention. 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE CENTRAL SPORTMAN’S CLUB of St. Louis, 
Mo., have elected the following officers: President, 
E. M. Burtt; vice-president, Frank J. Mussman; 
secretary, L. C. Lenck; treasurer, Wm. Enler. 


THE WoopsipE Gun CLuB of Newark, N. J., 
elected the following officers: President, M. Fuerth; 
treasurer, H. Hudson; secretary, R. Kipp; cap- 
tain, C. Maxwell; sergeant-at-arms, R. Osborn. 

Tue Lickinc Gun CLup of Newark, O., on 
February 7th elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, William Shields ; vice. 
president, HH. B, Madden; secretary and treasure1 
Jas. B. Thomas. 

THE Kent Rop Aanp GuN CLUuB of Kent, O 
elected M. Clancy president; A. W. Ball, vice 
president; C. K. Clapp, treasurer; S. D. West, 
secretary; D. Young, captain; W. I. Coris, A. D. 
Post and W. P. Sawyer, dire .ctors, for this year. 

THE SALTSBURG (Pa.) RIFLE AND GUN CLUB was 
organized lately and the following officers elected: 
President, Thos. Carson, M.D.3; vice-president, 
John E. Gill; treasurer, W. M. Daugherty; secre- 
tary, J.C. Moore. The club was organized with 
thirty- two members and has a favorable outlook. 

TuE CAPITAL City GuN CLUvB of Springfield, TIl., 
elected the- following officers for the year 1887: 
President, William W. Clarke; vice-president, Geo. 
Abbott; secretary and treasurer, Frank Hudson; 
executive committee, Robert Solomon, Ferd. F 
Ide, George Abbott; field captain, L. E. Snodgrass. 

THE WoostER (Ohio) Rop AND GuN CLUB is 
officered as follows: President, F. J. Mullins; vice- 
president, A. T. Graber; secretary, F. R. Eshel 
man; treasurer, George Faber; executive com 
mittee, Jos. Housekeeper, Frank Milham, Jr., J 
F. Reamer, Edward Heator, William Luy, Jacob 
Mongey. 

THE SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) SCHUETZEN VEREIN at 
its annual meeting elected the following ofticers 
for the ensuing year: President, P. Ranstausc her ye 
vice-president, W. Schroeder; treasurer, G. Baer 
secretary, Emil Wunch; shooting master, J. Flos- 
dorf ; captain, H. Buchholz ; first lieutenant, A. 
Kron; sergeant, P. Ranstauscher. 

THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS SPORTSMAN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION for 1887 has the following officers: President, 
Chas. W. Parent, Fairbury; vice-president, Dr-. 
Chas. Henry, Jacksonville; treasurer, John Fox, 
Jerseyville; secretary, Cam. R. Hutchison, Jersey- 
ville. The ninth annual tournament will be held 
at Jerseyville, August 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th. 

THE BUTLER CouNTY PoULTRY AND Per DoG 
ASSOCIATION was organized at Butler, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 28th, and the following officers elected: Pres- 
ident, W. A. Clarke ; vice- preside ent, Wm. Aland; 
secretary, W. I. Mechlin: treasurer, A. E. Reiber; 
directors, M. Starr, J. S. Campbell, L. R. McAlvoy, 
Je Ss Hazlett, J. A. Shanor, W. H. Morriss, and E. 
D. Colbert. 


THE REMINGTON RIFLE CLUB in Burlington, Ia., 
was organized January 8th, with a charter member- 
ship of twenty. The officers elected for the year 
were: — L. C. Waldbridge; vice-president, 
G. G. Catlett; secretary and treasurer, Charles 
Ebner; captain, Chas. H. Wyman; executive ae 
mittee, Dr. J. J. Little, D. “W. Peasley and T. 
Newman. 

THE BozEMAN (Mont.) Rop AND GUN CLUB an- 
nual election of officers resulted as follows: J. W. 
Besserer, president; T. J. Murphy, vice-president; 
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secretary; C. H. Cobb, trea- 
surer; E. B. Lamme, captain; J. W. Besserer, W. 
M. Alward and S. C. R. Hamilton, executive com- 
mittee. ‘The club was incorporated in 1886 with a 
membership of forty active members. 


THE SUNBURY (Pa.) GUN AND GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION elected the oe officers for the 
ensuing year: President, F. P. Abercrombre; vice- 
president, G. O. Sarvis; A Meer — Fry; 
secretary, Web Shipm< in; storekeeper, T. H. Finn; 
trustees, J. B. Reed, C. A. Snyder and J. HH. Swenk. 
The club numbers sixty-five members, many of 
whom are the most prominent business men of the 
place. 


THE CHEAT- MOUNTAIN SPORTSMEN CLUB of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Howard Harper; vice-presidents, C. C. 
Scaile, David Cargo, H. C. Bugman, Thomas M. 
King, C. A. Painter, C. A. Carpenter and Theodore 
Sproul; treasurer, D, P. Corwin; secretary, Arthur 
Kennedy ; directors, D. W. McK. Lord, W. K. 
Sharris, R. G. Wood, A. H. Winchester and W. S. 
Edwards. 

ROWING. 

THe Passaic RivER AMATEUR ROWING ASSO- 
CIATION elected the following officers egy 
11th: Commodore, M. A. Mullin ; secretary, J. K 
Smith, Passaic Club, Newark ; treasurer, F. H. 
Glaze. 

THE Passaic RIVER AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Their annual meeting was held February 
11th, the election resulting as follows: Commodore, 
M. A. Mullin, Institute B.C.; secretary, J. K. 
Smith, Passaic B.C.; treasurer, F. Glaze, 
Mystic B.C. 

Tur St. Louis Rowrnc CLus.—The St. Louis 
Rowing Club has elected L. Edel, president; P. 
Eger, vice-president; J. Edelmann, treasurer; J. 
Rapp, pean. somemige f secretary ; F. Edelmann, 
financial secretary; A. Eveson, captain; A. Nolan, 
lieutenant; directors, Wm. Eveson, J. Blakely and 
E. Edelmann. 


THE Toronto (Ont.) Rowinc Cus held their 
innual election February 14th, when these officers 
were chosen: President, L. J. ae first 
‘ice, R. R. W. Gouinlock ; second, T. G. Foster 
captain, John Wilson ; treasurer, C. A. B Brown ; 
tinancial secretary, J. E. Knox ; recording secre- 
tary, Geo. W. Gouinlock. 

Tue ATALANTA Boat CLun.—The new officers 
. this popular club are as follows: President, M. 

b. Prout; first vice-president Wm. Cc. Doscher; 
ito vice-president, R. C. Darby; secretary, J. 
B. Russell; treasurer, A. P. Norman; captain, J. 
Van Raden; lieutenant, C, E. Allen; trustees, Wm. 
H. Wagsbaff, Nelson Greenfield, Thos. Moran, J. 
E. Eastis and R, Parker, Jr. 

Toronto (Ont.) Rowinc CLus.—Their annual 
meeting was held February 14th, the election re- 
sulting as follows: Honorary President, A. R. Bos- 
well; president, L. J. Cosgrave; first vice-presi- 
lent, R. W. Gouinlock; second vice-president, T. 
G. Foster; third vice-president, J. C. McGee; fourth 
vice-president, N. J. Carnegie; treasurer, C. A. B. 
Booe n; financial secretary, J. E. Knox; recording 
secretary, G. W. Gouinlock; captain, J. Wilson. © 


SKATING. 
THE WoRLD’s ONE MILE SKATING RECORD 


BROKEN. N. Y., February ist, Tim 
Donoghue, Jr., son of the well-known oarmaker, 





and who has recently distinguished himself on 
skates, beat the one mile ice skating record of the 
world in the presence of Mr. Robertson, of the 
New York Athletic Club, and Mr. G. A. Avery, 
vice-president of the American Skating Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, who came here for the purpose of witnessing 
young Donoghue’s powers. They marked out a 
course on the Hudson River from Big Hill, near 
Danskamer Point, to Sherman’s Dock, this city, a 
full mile. The wind was blowing hard with the 
skater, and he glided over the mile in 2 min. 
23 3-5 sec. The best previous record was 3 min., 

made by ‘ Fish’? Smart, the English champion, at 
Cowbitwash, L incolnshire, January 2oth, 1881. 
The best amateur time is 3 min. 26 2-5 sec. 


SNOW-SHOEING. 


Tue EMERALD Civp, Montreal, P. 0.—Their an- 
nual races were held February 5th, on the Shamrock 
Lacrosse Grounds. ‘Track a trifle heavy; weather 
clear and cold; attendance fair. 100 yards, club, 
best two in three heats—First heat, M. Scanlan, 
13 3-5 sec.; J. Lumsden and A. J. Connelly dead 
heat for second place. Second heat, Lumsden, 

34-5 sec.; Scanlan, 2. Connelly left at the post. 
Third heat, Connelly, 14 sec.; Lumsden, 2; Scan- 
lan, 3. Fourth heat, Lumsden, 15 sec.3 Scanlan, 
2; Connelly did not start. Two miles—R. 
Larkin, Emerald S.S.C., 13 min. 2 sec.; A. S. 
Lamb, Montreal S.S.C., 13 min. 52 2-5 sec.; A. 
Raby, Canadien sac., a: 2D. a. McTaggart, 
M.S.S.C., did not finish. Half mile, club (in uni- 
form)—J. Lumsden, 3 min. 334 sec.; P. Ogilvie, 
3 min. 50sec.; B. Monjeau, 3. Half mile, open— 
J. Baird, M.S.S.C., 2 min. 49 sec.; H. L. Shaw, 
St. George S.S.C., 2. Shaw, three yards from the 
finish, and a trifle in front, tripped and fell. 
Quarter mile, club (green)--J. Malone, 1 min. 64 
sec.; P. Ogilvie, 2; J. Maguire did not finish; M. 
Cregan lost a shoe. Quarter mile, boys—A. C. 
MacFarlane, 1; J. Crispo, 2. Two miles, club, for 
acup pre sented by Hon. Pres. William Wilson— 
W. Wray, 14 min. 7 sec.; J. Moore, 2, by 200 
yards; B. Monjeau, 3. One mile—C. B. Gordon, 
M.S.S.C., 6 min. 2314 sec.; R. Starke, M.S.S.C., 2; 
R. Larkin, E.S. Sc. .. 120 yards hurdle, club— 
J. Lumsden, 2314 sec.; M. Scanlan, 2; P, Ogil- 
vie, 3. 


Les TrRAPPEURS’ SNOW-SHOE CLUB of Montreal, 
P. Q., visited Boston and held ‘races on Fobruncy 
2d.* 220 yards—J. Prevost, Les Trappeurs, 274% 
sec.; J. Gaudry, Les Trappeurs, 28 sec.; N. Rous. 
seur, Les Trappeurs, 3; N. Gravel, Les Canadiens, 
Montreal, 4. 200 yards, novices—G. Dufort, Les 
Trappeurs, 31 sec.; T. J. Granger, Les Trappeurs, 
2. A. Bucher, Les Trappeurs, 0. H. G. Cushman, 
Corey Hill Toboggan Club, lost a shoe. 100 yards, 
best two in three heats—First heat, J. Prevost, 16 
sec.; J. Gaudry, 2; N. Gravel, 0; N. Rousseau, oO. 
Second heat, J. Gaudry, 10 sec.; J. Prevost, 2; N. 
Gravel, 0; N. Rousseau, o. Third heat, J. Prevost, 
17 sec.; J. Gaudry, 2. N. Gravel, 0; N. Rous- 
seau, 0. 

YACHT CLUB. 

THE Detroit YAcuT CLup elected officers for 
1887 as follows; Commodore, George Newbury; 
vice-commodore George F. Bates; rear-commo- 
dore, Rollin J. Daley; secretary, Thomas H. 
Lynch; treasurer, Edward Bidegare; measurer 
Charles N. Jones; harbor master, Burt Fisher; 
executive committee, Andrew Kramer, R. 
Rousseau, E. J. Metzen, William Buckett, H. J. 
Reaves. ‘ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Zhis department of OUTING is confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets. 


P. S., Philadelphia, Pa.—'e is a professional. 

Corinthian, Yonkers, N. Y.—Is the New York 
Yacht Club the oldest yachting organization in this 
country? Ans. Yes. 

Trautwain, Denver, Col. The greatest distance 
walked in an hour is 8 miles, 302 yards, by John 
Meagher (pronounced Marr), N. Y., November 
29th, 1882. 


Jack Tar, Montreal, P. Q.—Has there been any 
race of yachts across the ocean since that of the 
Dauntless and Cambria, until the Coronet and 
Dauntless started? Ans. No. 


St. Bernard, Cleveland, Ohio.—Yes ; the English 
champion St. Bernard dog, Plinlimmon, is two inches 
taller than your dog, standing 35 inches at the 
shoulder and weighing 214 Ibs. 


Egbert, Elizabeth, N. F—The rowing clubs of 
Hoboken and Jersey City were associated in an 
organization at one time, but it no longer exists. 
Each club now gives its own regatta. 


Tragedian, Quincy, Mass.—Was the actor, Lester 
Wallack, ever commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club? Ans. No; he was commodore of the 
Brooklyn Yacht Club for one year. 


Hull, Y. C.—Did Mr. Ashbury challenge more 
than once for the America’s cup? Ans. Yes, twice ; 
once with the schooner Caméria in 1870, and the 
succeeding year with the schooner Livonia. 


Kingston, Ont.—Which is the largest steam yacht 
in the United States? Ans. Mr. Vanderbilt’s d/va. 
2.—Which is the largest sailing yacht in the 
United States? Ams. The schooner Améassadress. 


Double, Cleveland, Ohio.—All the tandem-tricycle 
records are American from a 144 to I mile. 440 
yards, 402; 1g mile, 1.19; 34 mile, 2.013; 1 mile, 
2.434. These four records were made 
races, and are held by amateurs. 


in two 


F.C. N., N. Y. City —The American record is 
434 inches behind the English record for pole- 
vaulting, the former being 11 ft. 44 inch, by H. H. 
Baxter, N. Y. A.C., and the English record is 11 ft. 
54% inches, by Tom Ray. 


James W. S., San Francisco, Cal.—Was cither 
of the three yachts which raced across the ocean 
in 1866 a centreboard craft? Ams. Yes. The 
Vesta was a centreboard and she was the fastest of 
the three. She lost the race entirely through the 
error of her sailing-master. 


Chas. F. Dovejoy, Grand Crossing, Iil.—Can you 
tell me where to write for information and require- 
ments necessary for joining the League of American 
Wheelmen?  Azs. Put yourself in communication 
with Abbott Bassett, Secretary, Editor of the Z. A. 
W,. Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yachtsman, Tompkinsville, Staten Island.—Was 
the yacht Dauntless built for Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett? Ans. No; she was built in the year 
1866, at Mystic, Conn., fora Mr. Bradford, and was 
named L’Hirondelle. Mr. Bennett purchased her 
from him and re-named her the Dauntless. 


F. §. T., State Street, Boston.—Was the cup 
which was won by the schooner yacht America a 
Queen’s cup? Ans. No; it was a cup offered by 
the Royal Yacht Squadron open to yachts of all 
nations, the course being around the Isle of Wight 
without allowance of time. There was a race for 
a Queen’s cup sailed on the succeeding day, for 
which the America was entered, but she did not 
start. 


A. F. Hines, Mansfield, Ohio.—Will you kindly 
inform me the date of Thomas Stevens arrival at 
Yokohama? 2d.—The name of the prize winners 
and their respective guesses. Azs. 1.—December 
17th, 1886. 2.—See March OUTING, p. 593. 3.— 
After selection, all the letters were destroyed, so we 
are sorry we cannot give dates of their guesses ; but 
we give the addresses of winners, to whom you can 
write. 


Brooklyn Bi.—TheN. Y.& N.J. T. R. R. Ass’n has 
been organized abouta year. They have held two 
races, the first race on June 12, and the other on 
election-day, 1886. The KingsCo. Wheelmen were 
the winners of bothraces. The cup is the property 
of the association and cannot be won by any club 
permanently. The first and second man receive 
medals whether they are in the winning team or 
not. 


** Bench Show,’? Baltimore, Md.—1st.—No; we 
do not think it is absolutely necessary that ‘* pet” 
or any other class of dogs should wear collars, but 
a pretty collar with or without bells often ‘‘sets off” 
a dog very much, especially if you exhibit in the 
“*fancy’”’ classes. 2d.—We know of no better firm 
to write to for dog harnesses, collars, leading straps 
etc., than The Medford Fancy Goods Company, 
707 Broadway, New York City. 


Little Sioux, Cherokee, ITowa.—What is the make 
of the bicycle on which Thos. Stevens wheeled 
round the world? He rode a §0 inch Expert Co- 
lumbia, numbered 8527. Ball bearings to both 
wheels and pedals ; straight handle-bar with vul- 
canite handles ; solid crescent felloes, direct spokes ; 
tubular perch, 14g inches in diameter; hollow 
front and solid rear fork ; flat spring and long dis- 
tance saddle ; 1 inch front, and 34 inch rear rubber 
tires. two sets of rubber tires were used in the 
journey—last large tire was put on in India, and 
small tire in Teheran. Both the handle-bar and 
back-bone luggage carriers were used continuously. 
Cranks with 6 inch throw were used. 


Scotch Terrier, Norwich, Ct.—Change the dog’s 
dict ; rice especially is most binding when fed to a 
dog continually. No; dogs that are kept much in 
the house should not be fed at all on meat; we 
even doubf the wisdom of letting them ‘“ pick a 
bone occasionally.’””» We have used nothing but 
Spratt’s Patent America ‘‘ Pet Dog” brand of biscuit 
for the past year, and our pets have not been ‘‘sick 
nor sorry”? asingle day. They are in At condi- 
tion ; skin loose, coats smooth and glossy, and their 
breath sweet. It is difficult to fix any certain quan- 
tity for a dog’s daily food, and we advise you to 
let your dog have as much as he will readily eat. 
The biscuits should be given dry, but if your dog 
refuses to eat them in this way at first, it is advis- 
able to mix them with a little soup, but give them 
quite cold ; no other food is required, but you could 
with advantage mix a little well-boiled vegetables 
(not potatoes) with the biscuits, say once a week. 
Write to G. G. Heather, 239 East 56th Street. 











THOMAS STEVENS. 


[Written for the banquet given to Thomas Stevens on his return from his trip Around the World on a Bicycle, 
by the Bay City Wheelmen, at the Baldwin Hotel, San Francisco, January 11, 1887.) 


You have heard of the famous steeds of old, 
And the famous men who rode them— 
The steeds of which old Homer told, 
And the heroes who bestrode them ; 
Of Castor and Pollux’s mystic steeds, 
In Macaulay’s classic story, 
And how they helped the Romans win 
Undying fame and glory. 


You have read of Alexander’s steed, 
And how bravely Alick tamed him— 

About his beauty, strength and speed, 
And how for a god he named him ; 

How Warwick slew the steed which he 
Loved almost like a brother, 

At Towton’s fight, lest he should be 
The bearer of another. 


You must have read John Gilpin’s ride, 
In Cowper’s quaint old verses, 

And of the ride from Ghent to Aix 
Which Browning so rehearses ; 

And also Tam O’Shanter’s race 
Across the bridge of Ayr, 

With all the witches in swift pace, 
Clutching for- Maggie’s hair. 


Of the daring ride of Paul Revere, 
Mid scenes of wild confusion, 

Which happened in the stirring year 
Of the glorious Revolution. 

You may have heard of Sheridan, 
Who on a certain day, 

Rode swiftly down to Winchester, 
Some twenty miles away. 


These, and a thousand more, I wist, 
Which history has related, 

We might repeat to swell the list 
Of those that we have stated. 

But never since Old Time began, 
In all this great world wide, 

Will any ride at all compare 
With Thomas Stevens’ ride. 
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You've read the life of Captain Cook, 
The gallant navigator, 

Who sailed three times around the world, 
And ten times cross’d the ’quator : 

You’ve read of Grant and Seward, who, 
By various locomotion, 

Achieved the circuit of the globe 
O’er continent and ocean. 


By ship of war and palace car 
They moved by easy stages, 

Viewing with princely cicerones 
The wonders of the ages. 

Poor Tom had no such pleasant aid 
From station unto station, 

But all unheralded he made 
His circumcycloration. 


What hindrances he met with from 
The Czar of all the Russias— 
And how he was arrested in 
The country of Confucius— 
What obstacles he overcame 
In Persia and Siberia, 
Would take too long for me to tell, 
And so I will not weary you. 


For these and many other things 
You'll have to wait and look, 
When he has got them all in shape 

And printed in his book. 


But pluck and skill have pulled him through— 
He laughs at dangers past, 

And lo! the hero of the wheel 
Is with us here at last. 


Hurrah! for brave Tom Stevens, then, 
Be every wheelman shouting, 

Who takes a spin around the earth 
Just for a little “ Outing ;” 

And here’s to Tommy’s faithful steed, 
Who wheresoe’er he’d roam, 

Yet never fail’d him in his need, 
And brought him safely home ' 


And when their statues are raised on high, 
And every wheelman’s throat is dry, 
With beaker in hand be this their cry, 
Wherever the cycler’s flag’s unfurled : 
‘“Here’s to the King of the cycling world ! 
And here’s to the steed that bore him forth, 
And carried him safely round the earth!” 
Sam. Booth. 
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Cavanagh, Sandford & Co. 


Merchant 
Tailors 


AND 


IMPORTERS, 
16 WEST 23D ST., 


(Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel), 


NEW YORK. 


Livery, Hunting, 
Riding Costumes and Habits 
A Specialty. 


ALL THE LATEST LONDON FABRICS 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Makers of the C. & S. Shirt, 
and Underwear. 








GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical, costing less than one 
cent a cup. It is delicious, —- 
strengthening, easily digested, and ad- 
mirably adapted for invalids as well as 
persons in health. 


So_p BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
VANILLA 

CHOCOLATE, 


Like all our chocolates, is prepared with 
the greatest care, and consists of a su- 
perior quality of cocoa and sugar, fla- 
vored with pure vanilla bean. Served 
as a drink, or eaten dry as confectionery, 
it is a delicious article, and is highly 
recommended by tourists. 
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THE “HENDERSON” 
LAWN GRASS SEED 
. isa new mixture of choice 
grasses, which gives to 

awns made with it that dee 

Hrich green effect so muc 
fadmired in English lawns. 
See P| One quart will sow 300square 
ee feet ; for an acre, 5 bushcls 


ae) Formation and Renovation of 

14 Lawns free with every order. 

mm Price: 25 — per quart; 

pen $1 75 per peck; $5 so r 

ag ode (If by mail, A pet 
ee: cents to quart price.) 

1 THE “HENDERSON” 

—iNEW HAND LAWN 

= MOWER is the most effec- 


tive and easiest running 
# mower ever made. If neces- 
sary, it will cut smoothly 
grass 8 inches high. Any 
machine that fails to give 
entire satisfaction can be 
returned. Prices: 12-inch 
? (cuts swath that width),$10.00 
seach; 14-inch, $11.50 each; 
16-inch, $13.00; 18-inch, oon 
each; 20-inch, $16.50 each. 
HENDERSON’S LAWN 
ENRICHER. Acleanand 


ier. § eo Se 2 eee ears = ee ae fae convenient dressing, which 


never fails in inducing a 


rapid and deep green hue to the lawn. A 10 lb. package will cover 300 square feet. 5 lbs. for 30 cents; 10 Ibs. for 
secents; 20lbs. for $1.00; so lbs. for $2.00; 100 lbs. for $4.00. 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND PLANTS is replete with new engravings of the choicest 
Flowers and Vegetables, and contains besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps) 
which may be deducted from first order. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., °© * S7,cORnLANOT ST. 
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The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull (brain workers) have 
cured their nervous debility, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by using 


Crossy’s VITALIZED PHOsSPHITEs. 


It relieves all forms of nervousness, brain weariness, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, 
nervous dyspepsia. Young men with impaired mental faculties can regain their strength 
by use of Vitalized Phosphites. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental, 
growth of children. For fifteen years it has been used by physicians who treat mental 
or nervous disorders. Formula on every label. A standard remedy. 

“Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 

F. CROSBY COMPANY, 56 W. 25TH Street, New York. 


For sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


The St. Louis Magazine. 


NOW IN ITS SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 











Edited by ALEXANDER N. DEMENIL, and containing Original Illustrated Stories, Biographical 
Sketches, Poems, Essays, Fashions, Humor, and Satire, by leading Western and Southern writers. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 A YEAR. 


Sample Copy and a Beautiful Set of Gold-colored Picture Cards sent for TEN CENTS, Tur 
St. Louis MAGAZINE and OUTING, sent one year for $3.25. 


T. J. GILMORE, Manager, 
213 North 8th Strect, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








STEVENS’ GREAT Book 


“Around the World on a Bicycle.” 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 





OLUME I. is a handsomely-bound octavo volume of over 
600 pages and 1oo illustrations. 

A fine portrait in colors, by Kelly, of the great, globe-gird- 
ling wheelman, mounted on his bicycle, in the costume he wore 
on the roads of India, forms a splendid frontispiece. 

t=" AutocraPH Copies of the book may be obtained with- 
out extra charge by ordering direct from the author, care of 
OUTING, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
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last Stockholders’ meeting, consists of 
THOMAS STEVENS, 
POULTNEY BIGELOW, 


TO WHAT PAPER SHALL I SUBSCRIBE 

EACH competitor for this prize is assumed 
to be a subscriber to some general news- 
paper, but fails to find in its columns enough 
news on the subject of his particular hobby 
in the field of sport. If, now, you were to 
take only one other paper to satisfy this 
want, which would it be? This is a matter 
of individual taste and individual experience. 
The question is put to us every day, and we 
cannot possibly find time to write a separate 
letter in each case. It has occurred to us, 
therefore, to ask our readers to re- 
cord their tastes and experiences as a 


Ovutinc’s New Drrectrors.—The Board of Directors of THE OUTING Co. (Zimit’d), as elected at the 


LE GRAND BENEDICT, 
CHARLES E, CLAY, 


C, BOWYER VAUX, 
WM. H. SCHUMACHER. 





OUTING COMPETITION—No. IV. 


FOR NEWS OF MY FAVORITE SPORT ? 


useful and timely aid to our hundreds of 
inquirers. 

The competitors who fill up the subjoined 
coupon in the way which shall be found to 
agree most nearly with the list tabulated from 
the aggregate vote of all those recorded shall 
receive the nine bound volumes of OUTING. 

N.B.—We exclude OUTING from this com- 
petition, for obvious reasons; and the sports 
on the Coupon are presumed to be the ones 
in which the competitors are chiefly inter- 
ested. All answers must be in before the 
first of June. 
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| When this Coupon is filled in it should be addressed to the Recorp Epiror, Outinc, New York. 
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‘“*OUTING ” CLUBBING LIST. 

To those who are not regular subscribers to 
OUTING, but read it occasionally, it will be interest- 
ing to know that by ordering through us the differ- 
ent miscellaneous publications they desire to have 
they can secure Gurme for a greatly reduced 
price, if not actually without cost. Thus, if you 
wish to subscribe for, let us say, Zhe Century, 
Harper’s Monthly and Harper's Weekly, send the 
money through this office, and we will add OUTING 
to the list without extra cost. 

Regular With 
Price. Outing. 


American Angler $3.00 $5.00 
American Canoeist 1.00 3-75 
American Cricketer . 3.00 5-25 
Army and Navy Journal 6.00 7.75 
Art Amateur . x 4.00 6.00 
Atlantic Monthly . 4.00 6.20 
Babyhood . 1.50 4.00 
Bicycling World . 1.00 3.75 
Century . ° 4.00 6.50 
Christian Union 3-00 5.50 
Critic ; : 3:00 5.40 
Cyclist and Athlete 1.00 3.75 
Cycle . . ‘ ° 1.50 4.00 
English Illustrated Magazine 3-00 4-35 
Frank Leslie’s Hlustrated Newspaper, 4.00 6.20 
Forest and Stream ‘ ‘ 4.00 6.00 
Good Housekeeping 2.50 4.90 
Harper’s Bazar 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Magazine . 4.00 6.00 
Harper’s Weekly . : 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Young People 2.00 4.60 
Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
tution ~oaer 4 j 2.00 4.60 
L. A. W. Bulletin 1.00 3.75 
Lippincott’s Magazine . 3.00 5-25 
Mirror of American Sports 2.00 4.50 
North American Review 5.00 7-00 
Popular Science Monthly 5-00 7-00 
Public Opinion : 3:00 5.25 
Puck ° ° 5.00 7.00 
Rambler ; 3.00 5.00 
Scientific American . 3-20 5-50 
Scribner’s Magazine 300 5.40 
Spirit of the Times . 5.00 7.50 
Sporting Life 2.25 4. 
St. Nicholas ‘ ; 300 5.50 
United Service Magazine 4.00 6.00 
Wheelman’s Gazette 1.00 3-75 
Wide Awake F ‘ 3.00 5-40 
Youth’s Companion , ‘ 1.75 4.25 
Regular Clubbing 
rice. Price. 


Outing : ° } 

St. Nicholas. ~ 4 

Harper’s Young Peo-f “* ‘* ° $8.00 $7.00 
ple. 

Outing } 

St. Nicholas - 9.00 

Wide Awake .  . J 

Outing ‘ | 

St. Nicholas | 

Wide Awake : 

Harper’s Young People 

Outing . : a 

Army and Navy Jour- 


| 
{ 


na : - 
Journal of the Military | 

Service Institution | 
Outing ; 
North American 

view 


The Century it J 


12,00 


- | 
Re- | 10.00 





PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


Regular Clubbing 
Outi : Price. Price. 
Outin . 
North American Re | ; eae denen 
view . ‘ [ 
Harper’s Monthly | 
Outing. . } 
The Century r 11.00 
Harper’s Monthly \ 
Outing ° 0 4 
Harper’s Weekly . > 
Harper’s Bazar 4 
Outing. . } 
The Century . x + 
Harper’s Weekly . \ 
Outing n j 
The Century ; 
Harper’s Bazar \ 
Outing. ‘ } 
The Century » 
St. Nicholas . \ 
Outing m4 
The Century | 
Harper’s Monthly 
Harper’s Weekly . i 
Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’sYoung People 


9.00 


10.00 8.50 


21.00 





Outing . ° ) 
The Century , 
Scribner’s Magazine \ 
| 
\ 


10.00 8.90 
Outing . ° ° 
Harper’s Magazine . 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing . . « ) 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing ° - | 
Harper’s Magazine 
The Century 

St. Nicholas . | 
Scribner’s ‘ a 


10.00 8.40 


14.00 11.60 


17.00 14.40 


Outing. ° 

Wide Awake . 

St. Nicholas . - +. « o Bae 
Scribner’s Magazine | 

Harper’s Magazine | 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Back numbers of OUTING exchanged, if in good 
condition and uatrimmed, for the corresponding 
volume, bound in brown cloth, with black and gilt 
a for $1, the subscriber paying transpor- 
tation both ways. 


A HANDSOME AND VALUABLE 
PREMIUM. 


OvuTING is prepared to furnish a complete set of 
the original photographs from life, from which Mr. 
Clay’s recent articles on sparring were drawn, as a 
premium to any one sending ten new subscribers 
for the present year. The set comprises 26 pictures 
of different attitudes, and is handsomely mounted 
on a board 30x36 inches, and when framed will 
make a splendid ornament for study or club room. 
The pictures framed hang in the editorial rooms of 
OUTING, and can beseen by those wishing to form 
some idea of the real excellence of the work, 
which we have no hesitation in saying is one of 
the most realistic representations of the manly art 
ever published in this country. 

There is only a limited number of these pre- 
miums, and — desiring to secure one are 
recommended to collect the necessary subscribers 
as early as possible. 


13-30 








rd 
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OUZING readers desiring to secure 
Companions on Projected Tours, to 
exchange Sporting or other articles, or 
dispose of Personal Property, can do so 
under this head at the special rate of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A LINE, 
each insertion. 


BOXING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
OR SALE.—The Complete Set of Original Photo- 
hs trom Life by Falk, from which the illustrations 
in Mr. Cla ’s article on boxing in the January, February 
and March numbers of OuTING were drawn, are 
READY FOR SALE. The set comprises 26 pictures from 
the original plates, handsomely mounted on board 30 x 36 
inches, with explanatory captions. Price, $10.0o per set, 
boxing and express charges extra. Orders may be sent to 
OvT1NG, or direct to FALK, 949 Broadway, New York. 











FOR SALE.—Coventry Machine Co. “Chelmsmore” 
Tricycle, half nickle, nearly new, cost $165. Price 

only $70._ Also Nautilus Canoe, cost $115, for $40. 
I. BUCHANAN HENRY, Stapleton, Staten Island. 


FOR SALE.—$100.00—A_ splendid 52 inch Expert 

Columbia. Nickel plated fork, japanned spokes, first 
rate order ; bought last summer for $137.00 and hardly us 
atall. Can be seen at Outinc office, 140 Nassau St. 


PHILLIPS’ 
ELITE DIRECTORY 


OF PRIVATE FAMILIES. 

Taking in New York City, its suburbs, towns 
and villages of New Jersey and Staten Island. Con- 
taining the names of 30,000 householders, inter- 
sected by streets, giving their private residences 
and exact numbers, arranged in streets and ave- 
nues, Invaluable for addressing Wedding and Re- 
ception Invitations. Sold by all booksellers. 


PRICE, SIX DOLLARS. 
W. PHILLIPS & CO., 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 











A™ PERSON WISHING TO ACQUIRE 

@ sound and practical knowledge of 
the German language, one that is of real 
use in business, reading, or travel, without 
waste of valuable time and without un- 
necessary labor, will find 


“GERMAN SIMPLIFIED” 


eminently suited to every requirement. 


It is published in two editions: (r.) For self-instruction, 
in 12 numbers (with keys), at rocts. each. (2.) AsaSchool 
Edition (without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by 
all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
PROF. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New York.— 
Prospectus mailed free. 


POCKET KNIFE 
GIVEN AWAY! 


Through the failure of a large cut- 
\. lery firm, there has come into our 
: hands a large lot of fine 
















double S bladed Pocket Knives, 

Blades ‘ S are of the finest steel, 
with pearl handle. They cannot 
be purchased in any store for less 
than 75 cents. 


ee these knives 
owing manner :— 
for three months sub 
to YOUNG AMERICA, 
illustrated 32-columnMonthly, “\ 
ee ee An- 
ecdotes, Wit, Poétry and Puzzles, 
and we will send you one of these 
Knives FREE, postpaid, or we will 
send 5 knives and 5 su scriptions for $1.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Address YOUNG AMERICA, 123 La Salle St., Chicago, tl 





D. W. GRANBERY & CoO., 
Lawn Tennis Goods. 


Undoubtedly the best Racket made is 





cu 























THE ‘‘ASSOCIATION.” 


This Racket is made from selected ash, and tightly strung with the best English gut; is well 
balanced and finely finished. No expense has been spared to make this Racket superior to any 
heretofore made in England or this country. Every Racket warranted. Price, $5.50, net. 

Our well-known ‘‘SHEPARD”’ is equal to any Racket offered by other dealers. Price, $4.00, 
net. Other Rackets from $1.00 up. Our “ AssocraTION,’’ ‘‘ SHEPARD” and ‘‘ EquiporsE”’ Rackets 


are now stamped D. W. GRAN BERY & CO. in full. No others are genuine. Nets, Balls, 


Shoes, and every requisite for playing the game. 


D.W.GRANBERY & CO., Importers and Manufacturers, 
20 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue containing directions for playing, and ‘“‘An Account of the Game at 


Tennis’? as played one hundred years ago. 
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THE FORUM. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 





it touches upon a greater number of subjects of popular interest and instruction than can 
be found in any other periodical that has yet been published in this country.— MAtL AND 


f&xpress, JV. Y. City. 


No magazine, we believe, has ever before presented in so short a time so much valuable 
literature. — Arcus, Albany, N. Y. 





THe Forum addresses itself to the mass of intelligent people. 
It discusses subjects that concern all classes alike—in morals, in education, in 


government, in religion. 


It is genuinely independent, both of partisan bias and counting-room influence. 

It is constructive in its aim, presenting opposing views, not for the purpose of 
exciting strife, but in order to assist the reader to form wise conclusions. 

It employs the best known essayists ; and it also invites to its pages men and women 
connected with important business and social interests who have special opportunities 


for information. 





A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


President Julius H. Seelye, 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
we Thomas M. Cooley, 

resident S. C. Bartlett, 
= Parton, 

resident F. A. P. Barnard, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Bishop J. L. Spalding, 
President Timothy Dwight, 
Prof. William T. Harris, 
Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
Monsignor T. S. Preston, 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, 
Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, 
President E. G. Robinson, 


SOME OF THE 


Are We in Danger of Revolution ? 
Newspapers Gone to Seed. 

Is Romanism a Baptized Paganism ? 
Some Experiences with Criminals. 
Shall We Muzzle the Anarchists ? 
Domestic Service. 

What the Roman Catholics Want. 
Our Boys on Sunday. 

My Religious Experience. 

How I Was Educated. 

An Employer’s view of the Labor 


— 

The Evolution of the Boycott. 
The Negro in the South. 
Cremation. 

Facts about Civil Service Reform. 


David Dudley Field, 

Prof. William G. Sumner, 

Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, 
Prof. C. A. Young, 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 

Prof. Simon Honenah, 
Moncure D. Conway, 
Chancellor John H. Vincent, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Prof. David Swing, 

Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Park Benjamin, 

Rev. M. J. Savage, 





SUBJECTS ALREADY 


Poisons in Food and Drink. 

Is Life Worth Saving ? 

Should the State Teach Religion ? 

Shall the Eight-hour System be Adopted ? 
The Experiment of Popular Government. 
The Manuscript Market. 

Woman’s Duty to Woman. 

The Interviewer. 

The Future of Sunday Journalism. 
Should Foreign Authors be Protected ? 
Do We Need a Metallic Currency ? 

The Limit of Speed in Ocean Travel. 
The Future of Arctic Exploration. 
What We Know about the Weather. 
Newspaper Espionage. 

Arbitration in Labor Disputes. 





Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
W. H. Mallock, 

President J. R. Kendrick. 
Prof. Newman Smyth, 
Carroll D. Wright, 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, 

Prof. Noah K. Davis, 
Lieut. A. W. Greely, 

Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, 
Andrew Carnegie, 

Prof. R. H. Thurston, 

Dr. William A. Hammond, 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 

O. B. Frothingham, 
Woods Pasha. 


DISCUSSED. 


The Waste by Fire. 

Shall Sunday be Preserved? 
Industrial War. 

Prohibition. 

Is Labor a Commodity ? 
The Revolt of the ae 
The Convalescence of Faith. 
one Athletic Sports. 
The Fisheries Dispute. 
Civilization and Suicide. 
Modern Smuggling. 

What’ Rights Have Laborers? 
Our African Contingent. 
Americanisms in England. 
Are Women Fairly Paid? 
The Tramp and the Law. 


FIFTY CENTS A COPY; $5.00 A YEAR. 





THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 97 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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HE Spring Number will contain a fine 

HE etching by S. J. Ferris, after Meisso- 
nier's Halberdier, and upwards of thirty 

{ ONNOISSEUR. other illustrations of articles on Recent Eng- 
dish Architecture from a French Point of 


: fo View, Art Bronses, Chippendale Furniture, 
BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE’S ILLUSTRATED : : : a 
QUARTERLY OF ART AND DECORATION. C/#nese Porcelains, Hinis from Great 

Spring Number (No. 3) Ready March ro. Painters, etc., with Original Poems and 


50 Cents a Year. 15 Centsa Number. Ars Noles. 








TH £ CO N N OISSEU R has been received with great favor by the press of the 
country, and already has a large number of subscribers 
in every State and Territory. The leading European and American writers in all branches of the fine 
and decorative arts will be well represented in its pages, which will also be generously illustrated with 
the work of the best of the world’s artists, reproduced by artistic wood-engraving and the latest French 
and American photo-gelatine, photo-engraving, typogravure, photogravure, and phototype processes, 
Original etchings will also be given. 
TH E CO N N O | SSE U R is edited with a view to securing the interest and support 
of the intelligent general reader, avoiding equally the 
tendency of many of the costly foreign art-publications to be too technical for any but those profession- 
ally devoted to art, and the fault more usual in this country of fostering amateur work without proper 
discrimination. While encouraging American artistic progress, it will lay before its readers only the 
best on the subjects within its range, which will embrace painting, sculpture, interior and exterior 


decoration, art metal-work, glass, ceramics and bric-a-brac generally, wood-carving, book-making and 
illustrating, jewelling, art needlework, etc. 


ww" BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GOLDEN ERA MAGAZINE, 


A Type and Representative of the Literature of the Pacific Coast. 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 








CONDUCTED BY EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
HERR WAGNER BY 
anD WALTER E. ADAMS. JOAQUIN MILLER. 


MONG the contributors for 1887 are Joaquin Miller, John Vance Cheney, Clarence Urmy, 
Madge Morris, Carrie Stevens Walter, H. Walpole Biddulph, Herr Wagner, Walter E. 
Adams, Hon. A. A. Sargent, Major-General O. O. Howard, Major Ben. C. Truman, etc. 

THE GOLDEN ERA is more closely identified with Western literature than any other 
publication. Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Charles W. Stoddard, Prentice Mulford and Mark 
Twain, began their literary career on it. 

Among the notable features for 1887 will be illustrated articles on the original characters 
of “‘Ramona,” Helen Hunt Jackson’s last novel, by A. H. Isham. In these articles will be 
given a portrait of Ramona as she now looks, also a portrait of. the man who shot 
Ramona’s husband. There will also be Historical articles on the Walker Expedition in 
Nicaragua by a survivor. Each number will contain in full a novel in supplement form. 


OUR OFFER x SINGLE COPY 25 CENTS. 
= SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 A YEAR. 
For 25 cents we will mail to any address a copy of THE GOLDEN ERA with either of 


the following, ‘‘Short Stories by California Authors,” ‘Short Stories,” by Sam Davis of the 
Carson Appeal or, ‘A Souvenir of Sutro Heights.” 


GOLDEN ERA CO., Publishers. 
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The Horological Discovery of the Age! 





NO MORE MAGNETIZED WATCHES! 





THE NEW 


Geneva Nonmagnetic Watch 


PATENTED. 





BE 
Ad CGaNINU 


MAGNETISM 
a@&@ LONNVO LVHL HOLVM VY 





OR ELECTRICITY. 
‘ALIOIMLOATA YO 


RUINED BY 
WSILLUNOVIN 


Cased in 18, £4 and 10 K. Gold Hunting and Open-Face Cases, 
Plain and Engine Turned. 
Also in Sterling Silver Cases, Gold Crowns and Joints. 
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EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 





“THE Nonmagnetic Watch is warranted to stand the following test: Place the 

Watch on the strongest magnet that can be obtained and allow it to remain a 
sufficient time to become thoroughly magnetized. Now remove the watch one foot 
away from the magnet and observe its rate. We warrant the timekeeping rate not to 
be changed by the magnetic influence. An ordinary watch subjected to the above test 
would be utterly ruined. . 





For Sale by all First-class Jewelers. 


























And 


REPEATING 
Single Shot Rifles. 





THE BEST 


HUNTING and TARGET RIFLES. 


Send for 76 Page Illustrated Catalogue and Mention this Paper. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








BROWN BROS. 
& CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX, 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
IN STERLING. 
Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in 
Martinique and Gaudaloupe, and in Dotars for 
use in this and adjacent countries. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRITISH 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


Make Collections of Drafts. 


Drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, 
and of Drafts drawn in the United States 
on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO., receive accounts of American Banks, firms and indi- 


viduals upon favorable terms. 


<= 





TIFFANY & CO., 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
Union Square, New York, 
Have always on exhibition an extensive 
variety of objects of Sterling Silver espe- 


cially designed for 


YACHTING 


and other prizes. As they have a corps of 
skillful designers of well-known merit, and 
the largest and most thoroughly equipped 
works, with their many years’ experience, 
in which they have made most of the 
prizes of note manufactured in this country, 
they are particularly well fitted to produce 
articles of special and suitable design for 


PRESENTATIONS AND PRIZES. 




















| Moral: “INSURF IN THE TRAVELERS.” 
! Pub ; 


QUALITY A4YS 


Both Dealer and Consume. Jan 88 | 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY } 


|| is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is || 
no security for their delivery. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


THE TERRIBLE | 


Railroad and Steamboat Disasters, 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, | 


are liable to bring sudden obligations of enormous 


| 


volume on any company doing personal 
insurance : Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL!. 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


| PS,.000,000 Loss | 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 





INSURE IN 


‘THe TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 
} 


| 
Irresponsible Hat-Passers with | 
| Empty Treasuries, | 
|| Which Guarantee Nothing Except the Privilege of || 
PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. | 

nA {| 


\| JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, | 
Pres’t. See’y. |i 








WOHN ©. RANKIN, JR., 34 CORTLANDT ST. N.Y. 





